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INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION 

Some  British  friends — experts  in  Eastern  questions, 
who  have  lived  many  years  in  the  East  and  learnt 
the  languages  and  moods  of  the  men  of  the  East 
— have  expressed  the  view  that  it  would  not  be 
inexpedient  to  publish  an  English  translation  of 
this  book,  deeming  it,  in  their  kind  indulgence, 
a  truthful  picture  of  the  mosaic  of  nations  and 
creeds  constituting  Turkey,  that  main  factor  in 
the  Eastern  Question,  which  more  than  ever  towers 
above  the  political  horizon. 

With  regard  to  English  readers,  the  book,  how- 
ever, calls  for  a  few  preliminary  words. 

It  was  originally  conceived  as  a  purely  French 
book,  designed  exclusively  for  the  French  general 
public.  That  unavoidably  narrow  French  frame 
could  include  nothing  but  such  instances  of  French 
work  and  French  interests  in  Turkey  as  would 
easily  appeal  to  the  addressed  readers.  A  French 
writer  would  indeed  have  exceeded  the  limits  both 
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vi  INTRODUCTION 

of  competency  and  of  courtesy  in  assuming  to 
express  any  views  whatever  regarding  what  may 
be  called  the  English  solutions  of  the  Turkish 
Question.  Consequently,  regarding  the  British 
side  of  the  Ottoman  Problem,  the  only  allusion 
to  be  found  in  this  book  is  what  is  given  as  an 
example  and  an  achieved  model ;  the  British  work 
of  wise  and  beneficent  guardianship  in  Egypt. 

However,  what  could  hardly  have  found  place 
in  the  book  as  originally  planned,  I  am  fain  to 
summarise  here,  the  more  so  as  perhaps  not  every 
Englishman  realises  the  extent  and  importance 
of  British  work  and  influence  in  Turkey.  That 
British  work  and  influence,  if  of  more  recent 
date  than  the  French  and,  unlike  the  French, 
not  resulting  in  a  similar  atmosphere  of  English 
culture  and  language,  has  been,  especially  after 
the  Crimean  War  and  in  quite  recent  days,  of 
great  and  growing  moment.  British  trade  in 
Turkey  goes  back  to  very  remote  years,  and  I 
need  only  to  recall  that  long  before  the  East 
India  Company  became  one  of  the  essential  factors 
in  the  building  up  of  what  is  now  rightly  called 
the  British  Empire,  the  "Worshipful  Levant 
Company "  was,  in  British  commercial  life,  an 
element  of  great  importance  and  repute.  If  it 
finally  waned  and  vanished,  it  was  only  after  an 
honourable  and  sometimes  brilliant  career,  and 
the  practical  consequences  of  its  existence  are  still 
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alive,  and  very  much  so,  in  the  Turkey  of  to-day. 
Numerous  English  families,  either  of  pure  British 
stock  or  descendants  of  the  French  Protestants 
who  sought  England  as  a  sanctuary  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  attracted  by 
the  possibilities  offered  by  Turkish  trade,  migrated 
to,  and  settled  in  Turkey,  and  some  of  these 
families  are  still  extant  and  flourishing ;  the 
Lafontaines,  the  Hayes,  the  Barkers,  the  Char- 
nauds,  the  Whittalls,  the  Hansons  have  no  other 
origin,  and  their  names  will  assuredly  be  familiar 
even  to  those  Englishmen  who  have  lived  in 
Turkey  but  a  few  months.  At  Constantinople, 
Moda  and  Behek  are  well  known  as  English 
centres ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  charming 
suburb  of  Burnabat,  near  Smyrna,  which  is  even 
more  exclusively  English;  the  same  again  of 
Bujar,  close  to  Smyrna  again,  but  higher  up,  on 
the  way  to  Ephesus,  which  the  Turks  have  called 
Aya-Suluk.  After  the  Crimean  War,  under  the 
influence  of  the  eminent  man  whom  the  Turks 
to  this  day  call  the  Great  Ambassador — Buyuk- 
Eltclu —  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  —  British 
capital  collaborated  actively  in  Turkey.  The 
Ottoman  Bank,  that  stronghold  of  Western 
finance  in  Turkey,  is  half  English,  and  its  head 
offices  are  in  London.  Englishmen  again  accom- 
plished in  Turkey  a  brilliant  and  honourable  feat, 
the  construction  of  the  only  railway  that  has  ever 
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been  built  in  Turkey  without  any  burden  to  the 
State,  without  any  "  kilometric  guarantee " ;  I 
mean  the  railway  of  Aidin,  which  is  the  main 
railway  of  the  great  vilayet  of  Smyrna,  Smyrna 
itself  being  the  terminus.  Indeed,  even  the 
Haidar-Pasha- Angora  and  the  Kassaba  railways, 
now  in  French  or  German  hands,  were  conceived 
by  British  capitalists. 

Under  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid,  British 
statesmen  and  business  men  experiencing  a  very 
natural  loathing  for  the  crafty  and  sanguinary 
tyrant  and  the  unclean  methods  of  business 
initiated  at  Stamboul,  British  collaboration  in 
Turkey  underwent  a  period  of  voluntary  eclipse. 
However,  even  at  that  date,  what  may  be,  I 
think,  called  not  only  the  most  important  but 
the  most  successful  enterprise  in  Turkey,  the 
foundation  and  organisation  of  the  Ottoman 
Public  Debt,  was  achieved  in  conjunction  with 
England.  From  its  beginning  in  1882  to  the 
end,  I  mean  up  to  the  deplorable  day  when  the 
blindness  and  conceit  of  Enver  and  his  henchmen 
thrust  Turkey  into  the  arms  of  Germany,  over  the 
Ottoman  Public  Debt  has  alternately  presided, 
year  after  year,  an  English  and  a  French  Chair- 
man, and  such  names  as  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  (now 
Lord  D'Abernon),  Sir  Vincent  Caillard,  Sir  Henry 
Babington  Smith  and  Sir  Adam  Block  will  not 
fail    to   remain    honourably   conspicuous   in   the 
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economic  history  of  the  Turkey  that  was.  After 
the  Turkish  revolution  of  1908,  British  collabora- 
tion became  particularly  active.  On  the  advice 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  a  purely  English  bank, 
the  National  Bank  of  Turkey,  was  instituted  at 
Constantinople  and  put  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Henry  Babington  Smith.  Although  the  out- 
break of  the  European  War  made  its  existence 
sadly  brief,  it  had  already  made  itself  very  popular 
in  Turkey,  and  begun  useful  and  important  work. 
Two  harbours  were  to  be  built  by  it  in  the  Black 
Sea  at  points  of  great  importance,  Samsoun  and 
Trebizonde,  and  important  works  on  the  coast  of 
the  Aegean  were  purposed,  in  order  to  develop 
the  possibilities  of  cotton  growing  in  Turkey. 
British  work  of  even  greater  scope  was  begun 
and  partially  accomplished  in  Mesopotamia  on 
the  plans  conceived  by  a  great  British  engineer, 
Sir  William  Willcocks :  the  restoration  of  that 
network  of  irrigation  canals  which  had  made  of 
Mesopotamia  the  most  fertile  land  on  earth,  up 
to  the  day  when  the  Tartar  invasions  of  the 
thirteenth  century  destroyed  everything,  and  left 
it  a  marshy,  unhealthy,  and  barren  waste.  But  as 
regards  the  basin  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
previous  English  work  had  been  accomplished 
which  greatly  redounds  to  the  credit  of  Great 
Britain.  To  the  English  navy  it  is  due  that 
piracy  has  totally  disappeared  from  the  Persian 
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Gulf,  and  it  is  the  merit  of  British  industry  to 
have  organised  regular  and  secure  steamship 
intercourse  between  Basrah  and  Bagdad. 

British  collaboration,  after  1908,  was  not 
limited  to  economics.  Its  naval  and  administra- 
tive guidance  at  once  became  of  the  very  greatest 
moment.  British  naval  advisers — Admiral  Gamble, 
later  Admiral  Lympus — were  appointed  at  the 
Turkish  Admiralty,  and  given  powers  for  the 
practical  training  and  the  effective  command  of 
the  Turkish  fleet.  The  Turkish  navy  was  put 
entirely  under  the  advisory  control  of  those 
British  Admirals  and  their  purely  British  staff. 
Indeed,  on  the  eve  of  the  European  War,  the 
technical  control  of  all  the  Turkish  naval  docks 
and  yards,  for  thirty  years,  was  given  by  the 
Turkish  government  to  two  British  firms,  so  that 
it  may  be  said  that  both  from  the  military  and 
the  practically  technical  point  of  view  the  Turkish 
navy  was  handed  in  trust  to  Great  Britain. 

The  same  predominant  position  was  acquired  by 
Great  Britain  in  those  two  fundamental  Depart- 
ments of  State ;  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  the 
Ministry  of  Justice.  After  having  been  appointed 
Adviser  to  the  Direction  of  Turkish  Customs, 
Mr.,  now  Sir  Richard  Crawford  was  called  to  the 
high  and  heavy  task  of  Financial  Adviser  of  the 
Ottoman  Government,  than  whom  I  do  not  think 
I  exaggerate  in  stating  that  no  foreign  adviser 
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became  more  popular  and  more  respected.  At 
the  Ministry  of  Justice,  an  English  Barrister-at- 
Law,  Mr.  Clark,  was  appointed  Inspector-General, 
with  extensive  powers,  and  he  equally  met  with 
great  appreciation  and  regard.  Finally,  as  I  state 
in  the  body  of  the  book,  at  the  very  heart  of 
domestic  policy,  the  Turkish  Home  Office,  an 
English  Inspector-General  again  was  appointed, 
Mr.  Graves,  who  had  won  a  well-merited  reputa- 
tion by  his  long,  hard  and  brilliant  work  in  the 
British  Eastern  Consular  Service. 

I  can  go  further  and  enter  upon  a  subject  which 
is  no  longer  confidential.  The  Turks,  aware  that 
the  Armenian  Question  had  absolutely  to  be 
settled  by  means  straight  and  effective,  were 
desirous  of  executing  the  work  of  Armenian 
reform  under  British  control.  Diplomatic  con- 
siderations alone  prevented  the  scheme  from 
being  carried  out.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  course 
of  the  book  that  it  was  also  contemplated  in 
Turkey  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Lord  Milner  to 
take  in  hand  with  full  powers  the  reform  and 
administration  of  Anatolia. 

To  complete  this  brief  sketch  of  the  British 
position  in  Turkey  on  the  eve  of  the  European 
War,  I  should  like  to  add  that  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  scene  was  the  popularity 
and  influence  at  the  Porte,  of  the  then  British 
Ambassador,  Sir  Louis  Mallet.     He  was  always  a 
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most  welcome  visitor  at  the  Grand  Vezirate,  and 
the  diplomat  who  could  perhaps  best  contrive  to 
tell  the  Turkish  Ministers  unpalatable  truths 
without  awakening  resentment,  so  thoroughly 
were  his  courtesy,  tact  and  sincerity  appreciated. 
To  the  last,  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Turkish 
Ministers  remained  in  confidence  and  sympathy 
with  him,  with  the  exception  of  Enver  naturally, 
and,  towards  the  end,  Talaat  and  Halil,  when 
they  finally  succumbed  to  the  Prussian  tempter 
and  played  false.  A  fundamental  fact  upon  which 
it  has  not  been  sufficiently  insisted  is  that,  if 
Enver  and  the  Prussian  staff  engineered  the 
81  coup  "  of  the  Black  Sea,  causing  Turkish  battle- 
ships under  German  command  to  bombard  Odessa 
and  Novorossyisk,  it  was  because  Enver  knew  very 
well  that,  unless  he  put  his  country  in  the  presence 
of  a  brutal  accomplished  fact,  he  could  never 
secure  a  majority  in  the  Council  of  Ministers  for 
that  war  side  by  side  with  Germany  which  he 
personally  certainly  willed,  and  never  ceased  to 
will,  from  the  very  first  day  of  Germany's  declara- 
tion of  war.  Even  after  the  criminal  event,  the 
civilian  sympathies  remained  distinctly  with  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  to  the  last  the  civilians 
cherished  a  hope  that  there  would  not  be  a  breach 
with  their  old  friends.  On  this  point  the  follow- 
ing pages  contain  a  reference.  However,  it  will 
perhaps  not  be  found  irrelevant  if  I  emphasise 
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here  that  Prussia,  aiming  at  the  domination  of 
the  Near  East,  seized  the  pretext  of  the  drama 
of  Serayevo  to  precipitate  the  European  War, 
not  at  all  because  Anglo-French  influence  was 
on  the  wane  in  Turkey  and  the  Balkans,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  for  the  reason  that  the  issue  of  the 
second  Balkan  War,  so  unexpected  in  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  and  the  rapid  and  general  revival  and 
progress  of  British  and  French  influence  in  the 
Near  East  led  the  Kaiser  to  an  impulsive  resolve 
for  immediate  comminatory  action,  the  case,  in 
his  eyes,  becoming,  for  the  Austro-Prussians,  one 
of  "  main  tenant  ou  jamais." 

Need  I  add  that  the  feats  of  the  British  leaders 
and  troops  in  Mesopotamia,  Palestine  and  Syria 
— which,  to  such  as  know  the  country,  appear 
iu  Arabian  Nights  marvels  —  crown  with  an 
imperishable  glamour  the  work  of  Great  Britain 
in  Turkey  ?  Those  modern  knights  of  the  Table 
Round  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  wondrous 
achievement  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Arabs, 
and  worshipful  deeds  assuredly  still  remain  the 
most  solid  basis  of  legitimate  influence.  I  am 
confident  that  the  reader  will  easily  supplement 
all  such  deficiencies  in  solutions  as  may  strike 
him  from  the  British  point  of  view,  and  for 
instance,  construct,  regarding  Mesopotamia,  a 
symmetrical  replica  to  what  is  suggested  in  the 
book  regarding  Syria. 
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A  second  objection  may  be  made  to  this  book ; 
it  may  appear  sadly  out  of  date.     It  was  written 
in  1915,  and  discusses  political  situations  which 
have  undergone  a  fundamental  change.     A  pure 
and  simple  annexation  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits   by  Russia   is  now  obviously  out  of  the 
question.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Arab  troops 
of  Shereef  Hussein  having  entered  Damascus  with 
the  contingents  of  General  Allenby  after  giving 
valuable  assistance  in  the  capture  of  the  Ottoman 
forces,  the  role  of  the  King  of  HidjSz  and  of  his 
family  in  the  administrative  reconstruction  of  the 
Arab  provinces  liberated  from  Turkish  rule  will 
probably  become  that  of  a  protagonist,  instead  of 
being  hypothetical  and  subsidiary  as  is  indicated 
in  a  chapter  written  a  long  time  before  anybody 
dreamt  of  that  capital  event  in  the  history  of  the 
East ;  the  rising  of  the  Shereef  of  Mecca  against 
the  Turkish  Padishah.    But  here  again  the  reader 
may  be  trusted   to   put   readily  into   focus   the 
lens  of  the  Ottoman  kaleidoscope ;  international 
instead  of  Russian  guardianship  of  the  Straits  ; — 
a  dynasty   of  Arab,  probably  Shereefian,  princes 
in  Damascus. 

In  truth,  if  the  aspects  of  the  kaleidoscope 
change,  the  composing  stones  of  the  Turkish 
mosaic,  in  colour  and  proportionate  dimensions, 
remain  the  same,  and  those  being  the  unavoidable 
ethnical  and  psychological   factors   to  be   taken 
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into  account  in  the  planning  of  any  adequate 
solution  of  the  Turkish  Question,  a  book  in  which 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  of  them  an 
accurate  view  may  perhaps  plead  for  a  short 
extension  of  existence. 

I  cannot  better  terminate  than  by  expressing 
my  sincere  gratefulness  for  the  courteous  care, 
the  great  skill  and  the  literary  insight  witli 
which  Miss  Winifred  Stephens  has  written  the 
translation. 


PREFACE 

THINGS  SEEN  AND  A  FEW  DEDUCTIONS 

The  Turkish  diversion  engineered  by  Germany 
imparts  to  the  European  conflagration  a  significance 
which,  we  venture  to  say,  no  other  war  has  ever 
possessed.  For  to  the  European  Question  raised  by 
the  liquidation  of  the  Austrian  Empire  it  adds  the 
Eastern  Question  raised  by  the  liquidation  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire, 

Now  what  precisely  is  this  Turkey  whose  knell 
is  sounding?  As  our  knowledge  of  the  Arabian 
Blast  and  the  Question  of  the  Caliphate  is  generally 
limited  to  impressions  derived  from  The  Arabian 
Nights,  so,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  specialists, 
we  depend  for  our  acquaintance  with  Turkey  on 
Theophile  Gautier's  famous  descriptions  and  the 
delightful  novels  of  Pierre  Loti.  But  the  time  is 
past  for  novels  and  tales,  even  though  they  be 
masterpieces.  Turkey,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
U  an  immense  empire  extending  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  the  spurs  of  the 
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Persian  Plateau  to  the  Mediterranean :  the  empire 
of  Alexander.  Its  popidation  numbers  more  than 
twenty  millions :  no  amorphous  and  nameless  mass 
of  poor  black  humanity  as  in  Central  Africa,  hit 
men  of  noble  races,  each  with  its  own  history  ;  men 
of  high  intellectual  and  military  renown.  This  is 
the  empire  to  be  liquidated.  And  it  is  no  small 
matter.  Moreover,  it  is  one  with  which  we  are 
intimately  concerned.  Direct  interests,  extending 
and  intertwining  from  generation  to  generation 
through  four  centuries,  have  culminated  in  the 
creation  for  us  within  the  Turkish  Empire  of  a 
moral  and  material  patrimony,  the  value  of  which 
is  immense.  Beyond  these  direct  interests,  so  vast 
an  undertaking  would  raise  the  issue  of  other 
interests  indirect  but  not  inconsiderable :  matters  oj 
sympathy  and  equilibrium,  as  well  as  that  concern — 
in  the  sweep  of  its  generality  so  essentially  French 
— that  the  new  order,  in  the  East  as  everywhere, 
should  be  founded  upon  common  sense,  justice 
and  generosity,  so  as  to  present  the  only  serious 
guarantee  of  peace  and  stability,  viz.  a  determined 
and  methodical  advance  towards  liberty  and  pros- 
perity, accompanied  by  a  determined  and  methodical 
diminution  in  the  sum  of  human  suffering.  Here 
is  the  question.  Herein  lies  the  importance  of  its 
national  and  of  its  world  interest.  That  it  deserves 
clear  thinking,  no  one  will  deny.  Neither  will  it 
be  disputed  that  we  shall  not  be  wasting  our  time, 
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if,  behind  the  visions  of  romancers  and  poets,  we 
endeavour  to  discern  the  reality  of  that  Turkey 
which  mill  soon  be  the  past,  but  whose  past  is  the 
inevitable,  the  only  material  out  of  which  the  future 
may  evolve. 
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Turkey  .  .  .  What  Frenchman  never  having 
left  France — the  most  entirely  homogeneous 
country  in  the  world — could  form  a  correct 
conception  of  Turkey  ? 

Vaguely  and  dimly  he  recalls  his  school 
history  lessons ;  names  of  vanished  king- 
doms buzz  confusedly  in  his  ears  :  Pontus, 
Bithynia,  Pergamus,  Lydia ;  more  remote 
Tyre  and  Sidon  ;  the  Bagdad  of  the  Caliphs  ; 
the  Judaea  of  Scripture ;  and  especially 
Byzantium — 1453,  the  great  catastrophe,  the 
Emperor  Constantino  falling  on  the  ram- 
parts, the  Turkish  conqueror's  Janissaries 
rushing  through  the  breaches  into  Con- 
stantinople becoming  Stamboul.  He  knows 
that  Turkey  is  necessarily  the  residuum  of 
all  that.     But  how  can  reason  compete  with 
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the  vivid  spectacle  of  everyday  happenings  ? 
France  is  the  country  inhabited  by  French- 
men ;  Turkey  is  the  country  inhabited  by 
Turks.  Such  is  the  inevitable  sequel,  the 
invincible  association  of  images  and  ideas. 
A  French  lady  born  in  Constantinople  told 
me  how,  when  she  first  went  to  stay  with  a 
friend  in  Touraine,  people  in  the  street 
stopped  and  looked  at  her  curiously.  She 
inquired  whether  there  was  anything  strange 
or  old-fashioned  in  her  attire.  "  Nothing  at 
all,"  replied  her  friend,  smiling.  "  But  they 
know  you  come  from  Turkey,  and  they  are 
interested  to  see  the  Turkish  woman." 
Equally  unembarrassed  by  ethnological  con- 
siderations are  our  sailors,  who  voyage  to 
the  Levant,  simple  souls,  who,  however,  in 
the  course  of  their  calling  have  seen  many 
races  and  cities.  For  them  Turkey  is  in- 
habited by  people  who  wear  a  fez,  or,  as 
they  say  over  there,  a  "  bonnet."  And  all 
these  "  bonnet "  wearers  the  sailor  compre- 
hends in  the  general  term  Banabaks.  The 
word  is  borrowed  from  the  Turkish  boatmen, 
who,  seeking  for  customers,  surge  round  the 
boats  as  they  enter  Smyrna  or  Constanti- 
nople, endeavouring  to  attract  the  traveller's 
attention  by  calling  out  loudly ;   Bana  bak  ! 
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Bana  bakl  which  in  Turkish,  means,  "Look 
my  way !  "  Consequently,  for  our  southern 
sailors  the  Levant  is  the  Country  of  the 
Banabaks.  And  if  you  were  to  ask  them 
what  are  Banabaks,  they  would  reply,  with 
disdainful  surprise,  "  Why,  of  course  they 
are  the  Turks." 

How  simple  if  it  were  true  !  So  simple 
that  no  Turkish  question  would  exist.  But, 
of  course,  it  is  not  true  in  the  least.  The 
truth  lies  in  the  contrary. 

An  English  Ambassador  has  said  that  the 
best  way  to  understand  Turkey  is  to  take  a 
daily  walk  over  the  Bridge,  the  Great  Bridge 
over  the  Golden  Horn,  uniting  Pera  and 
Galata  on  the  right,  the  town  of  the  em- 
bassies and  the  banks,  to  Stamboul,  on  the 
left,  the  town  of  ministries  and  mosques. 
Over  this  bridge  from  dawn  to  dark  flows  a 
perpetual  stream  of  all  who  in  the  Turkish 
capital  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
officialdom  or  with  business,  that  is  of  the 
whole  population  of  Constantinople.  Observ- 
ing this  ebb  and  flow  of  the  human  tide,  one 
gradually  learns  to  distinguish.  At  first  one 
discriminates  no  better  than  the  sailors;  on 
the  one  hand  are  fezzes  and  turbans,  on  the 
other  hats  and  caps.    And  at  first  among  the 
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former,  all  equally,  as  it  seems,  bronzed, 
bearded  or  mustachioed,  one  is  tempted  to 
see  nothing  but  a  uniformly  oriental  type, 
and  to  express  the  difficulty  of  differentiating 
by  the  insufficient  but  convenient  solution : 
"they  are  Turks." 

Nevertheless,  little  by  little  one  learns 
to  discriminate,  to  perceive  details.  First, 
in  the  mass  of  fez  wearers  one  learns  quickly 
to  distinguish  Moslems  from  Christians.  In 
the  one  there  is  a  certain  air,  a  way  of  wearing 
the  fez,  a  something  in  the  countenance 
haughtier,  more  impassive,  in  the  other  more 
animation,  more  vivacity,  a  difference  inde- 
finable, and  yet,  after  a  short  time,  obvious. 
Then,  in  the  throng  of  Moslem  fez  wearers  and 
Christian  fez  wearers,  the  glance  becoming 
more  and  more  acute  begins  to  discern  clearly 
families  of  faces,  types  of  numerous  and  mani- 
festly different  races.  Finally  the  time  comes 
when  one  may  unerringly  distinguish  at  first 
sight  Turk  from  Arab,  Arab  from  Armenian, 
Armenian  from  Greek,  Greek  from  Jew. 
The  Turk,  thickset,  with  a  high  colour,  placid, 
beginning  to  be  corpulent  at  forty,  some- 
times, among  the  well  to  do,  fair,  slender, 
blue-eyed,  with  finely  moulded  hands,  be- 
speaking   a    Circassian    mother.     The    Arab, 
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thin,  with  olive  complexion,  aquiline  nose, 
dark  spare  beard  and  a  bright  eye,  despite 
Moslem  impassibility.  The  Armenian,  now 
of  the  M  famille  noire,"  with  a  big  Conde 
nose,  beneath  a  bar  of  eyebrows  dark  and 
heavy,  as  if  outlined  with  charcoal,  hairy 
hands,  the  fleece  of  ebony  extending  to  the 
fingers  and  even  under  the  eyes :  now  of 
the  "  famille  rose,"  the  same  nose  on  a  full 
face,  close  shaven  save  for  a  thick  droop- 
ing chestnut  mustache,  wearing  a  fez  which 
looks  a  size  too  small :  and  invariably  a 
gleam  of  subtlety  and  shrewdness  in  the 
eyes.  The  Greek,  brown,  dark,  or  fair, 
with  eyes  black,  grey,  or  blue  ;  but  whatever 
the  complexion,  the  countenance  invariably 
animated,  eyebrows,  hands,  arms  in  constant 
movement,  speech  rapid,  voice  sharp,  and  in 
expression,  attitude,  details  of  dress,  ever 
something  familiar,  something  European, 
which  always  makes  the  fez  look  like  a 
disguise  when  it  is  worn  by  Occidentals. 
The  Jew,  the  classic  well-known  type,  is 
here  generally  fair  or  red-haired,  soft- featured, 
haggard,  often  with  the  ritual  ringlets,  often 
also  with  an  air  of  resigned  poverty,  hollow 
cheeks  and,  alas  !  red  nose.  .  .  . 
And  what  a  number  of  other  types  may  not 
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a  practised  eye  discern  on  the  screen  of  this 
cinema !  The  Persian,  the  caste  of  whose 
countenance  recalls  an  Indian  miniature  with 
large  black  almond-shaped  eyes  set  in  a  face 
of  regular  features,  motionless  and  pale ; 
the  Kurd,  with  Persian  eyes  and  face  like  an 
Armenian's  of  the  "famille  noire,"  but  with 
a  fixed,  hard  look  uncomfortably  suggesting 
untamed  instincts.  The  Syrian,  not  unlike 
the  Arab,  and  yet  a  different  type  of  Semite, 
sometimes  more  massive,  sometimes  more 
effeminate,  evoking  a  Phoenician  trader  or 
a  priest  rather  than  the  horseman  of  the 
desert.  The  Circassian,  brown-haired,  or 
more  generally  fair,  always  tall,  trim,  grace- 
ful, nearly  always  handsome,  with  the  clear 
proud  features  of  an  Occidental  of  noble 
race,  but  nevertheless  with  an  unmistakable 
difference,  a  something  more  remote,  Asiatic. 

If  I  make  an  end,  it  is  not  because  the 
film  is  exhausted.  Many  another  type  might 
be  thrown  on  to  the  screen :  the  rugged 
stolid  faces  of  the  Druses,  those  Auvergnats 
of  Mount  Lebanon ;  Ismailians,  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  Assassins  of  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain  to  whom  the  Sire  de  Joinville 
refers  ;  even  those  Yezidis  who  are  the  latest 
authentic  worshippers  of  the  Devil.    There  are 
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all  kinds  in  the  kaleidoscope.  But  the  few 
types  we  have  attempted  to  portray  may 
serve  to  illustrate  a  fundamental  truth,  which 
hitherto  in  the  vague,  unconvincing  grisaille 
of  abstraction  has  too  often  remained  obscure : 
Turkey  is  not  the  country  inhabited  by 
Turks :  the  wearers  of  the  fez  do  not  con- 
stitute a  homogeneous  people  called  Bana- 
baks.  Turkey,  even  more  than  Austria,  is 
a  geographical  expression.  It  is,  like  the 
background  of  every  kaleidoscope,  a  varie- 
gated mosaic,  a  mosaic  of  races  differing  more 
widely  from  one  another  than  Moscovites 
from  Neapolitans.  This  truth  is  fundamental 
because  the  whole  Turkish  question  resolves 
itself  into  this  fact :  Turkey  is  a  hetero- 
geneous assemblage  of  suffering  humanity, 
an  ill-adjusted  mosaic. 


II 


Before  inquiring  why  Turkey  is,  or  rather 
has  remained,  a  mosaic  of  peoples,  we  must 
study  these  peoples  more  closely.  And  for 
the  purpose  of  our  examination  we  shall  find 
it  convenient  to  proceed  from  south  to  north. 

The  Arabs  are  5,500,000.  But  to  these 
must  be  added  another  5,000,000,  if  Arabs 
of  independent  and  of  British  Arabia  are  to 
be  included.*  They  are  a  Semitic  people, 
whose  language  is  as  much  like  Hebrew  as 
French  is  like  Italian.  A  good  Arabic  scholar 
begins  to  feel  at  home  in  Hebrew  in  a  few 
months.  The  Arabs,  moreover,  are  a  people 
very  proud  of  their  race;  they  consider 
themselves  the  only  thoroughbred  men,  as 
they  hold  their  horses  for  the  only  thorough- 
bred horses  in  the  world.  They  are  very 
proud  of  their  language,  which  is  truly 
magnificent,  of  their  marvellous  history,  of 
their  vast  literature,  and  especially  of  their 

*  Of  course  these  figures  can  only  be  approximate,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  statistics  everywhere,  and  in  the 
East  always. 
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divine  mission.  The  finest  flower  of  the 
Arabian  tribes  is  that  Meccan  tribe  of  Qoo- 
reysh,  to  which  belonged  the  Prophet  Mo- 
hammed, God's  Envoy  on  earth,  through 
whom  came  the  revelation  of  the  Coran, 
and  from  which  must  be  elected  the  Caliphs, 
successors  of  the  Envoy  of  God. 

The  Arabs  inhabit  a  vast  territory.  It 
includes  not  merely  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
but,  on  the  left,  Palestine  and  Syria,  in  the 
centre  the  great  desert  between  Damascus 
and  Bagdad,  on  the  right  the  Iranian 
Plateau  and  Mesopotamia,  i.e.  the  provinces 
or  Turkish  vilayets  of  the  Yemen,  the  Hidjaz, 
Beyrouth,  Damascus  (including  the  district 
or  sandjak  of  Jerusalem),  of  Aleppo,  Basrah, 
Bagdad,  Mossoul,  with  the  sandjak  of  Zor. 

The  genius  of  the  Arab  race  would  seem  to 
have  been  extinguished  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  the  terrific  bloodsheds  first  of  Djenghiz- 
Han  and  then  of  Timour-Lenk.  No  art, 
nor  science,  nor  even  original  literature  have 
been  produced  by  any  Arab  country  since  the 
fifteenth  century.  Nevertheless  the  race  has 
remained  intelligent,  refined,  courteous,  very 
capable,  when  not  blinded  by  fanaticism, 
of  assimilating  western  knowledge.  So  com- 
pletely has  it  retained  its  prestige  that  despite 
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the  fall,  long,  long  ago,  of  the  Arabian  Cali- 
phate, its  language  still  preponderates  in  Syria, 
in  Palestine,  in  Mesopotamia ;  and  in  these 
lands  even  Christians  loudly  proclaim  them- 
selves Arabs  when  questioned  as  to  their 
nationality.  The  sedentary  Moslem  Arabs 
are  either  landowners,  or  farmers,  or  mer- 
chants in  the  towns.  The  Nomad  Arabs, 
or  Bedouins,  encamp  in  the  desert,  and  live 
by  breeding  horses,  camels,  and  occasionally 
sheep.  They  supplement  these  resources  by 
booty  taken  from  other  tribes  or  caravans 
in  expeditions,  which  they  themselves  regard 
not  in  the  least  as  brigandage,  but  rather  as 
the  exercise  of  a  regularly  recognised  right 
of  private  warfare.  Among  the  non-Moslem 
Arabs  are  a  large  number  of  agriculturists, 
but  more  are  business  men,  bankers  and 
members  of  the  liberal  professions.  In  the 
Arab  countries  almost  all  the  doctors  are 
Jews  or  Christians. 

Of  Armenians  there  are  1,500,000  in  the 
Turkish  Empire.  They  are  an  Aryan  people, 
that  is  to  say,  belonging  to  the  same  primitive 
stock  as  all  the  great  European  nations, 
French,  British,  Russians,  etc.  The  Ar- 
menian language  naturally,  therefore,  belongs 
to  the  family  of  idioms  spoken  in  Europe, 
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although,  it  must  be  admitted,  one  must 
needs  be  a  scholar  to  discern  the  relationship. 
To  the  lay  European  ear  it  sounds  extremely 
foreign,  and,  we  must  confess,  not  very  har- 
monious. The  Armenians  rightly  regard 
themselves  as  a  people  of  old  and  high  nobility. 
They  know  very  well  that  as  far  back  as  pagan 
days,  there  existed  a  kingdom  of  Armenia, 
some  of  whose  sovereigns  played  a  very 
prominent  part  in  history.  They  recollect 
that  Byzantium  knew  great  captains,  even 
emperors  of  Armenian  blood.  There  exist 
a  very  ancient  Armenian  literature  and 
admirable  Armenian  popular  music.  Of  all 
this  they  are  well  aware  and  extremely 
proud. 

Armenians  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  The  capital  and  its 
environs  alone  contain  200,000  :  bankers, 
business  men,  lawyers,  doctors ;  generally 
rich  or  well  to  do,  and  all  reputed  to  be 
acutely  intelligent.  Nevertheless  the  mass  of 
the  nation  are  peasants.  For  the  most  part 
they  inhabit  an  Alpine  country,  of  snowy 
peaks,  sombre  forests,  green  meadows,  lakes 
and  torrents  extending  diagonally  from  Mount 
Ararat,  on  the  north-east,  near  the  Russian 
frontier,  to  Adana,  near  the  Mediterranean, 
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on  the  south-west.  This  includes  what  are 
known  as  Great  and  Little  Armenia,  i.e.  the 
vilayets  of  Erzeroum,  Bitlis,  Van,  Trebizond, 
Harpout,  Diarbekir  and  Adana,  as  well  as 
the  sandjaks  of  Ourfa  and  Marach. 

The  Kurds  number  2,000,000.  They  are 
a  people  of  Aryan  race,  speaking  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own  belonging  to  the  Persian 
stock. 

They,  again,  are  a  very  ancient  people, 
but  whose  reputation  does  not  equal  their 
antiquity.  Five  centuries  before  our  era, 
Xenophon,  on  his  way  home  with  his  Ten 
Thousand,  made  their  acquaintance,  and  he 
refers  to  them  in  no  affectionate  terms. 
To-day  the  great  among  them  are  a  species 
of  feudal  barons,  living  in  mountain  strong- 
holds, and  imposing  upon  the  Armenian 
agriculturists  of  the  lowlands  an  exacting 
and  costly  protection,  ferocious  if  rejected. 
The  humbler  folk  are  openly  highway  brigands, 
or  shepherds,  or  porters  in  the  towns  of  the 
sea-coast.  Though  Kurds  may  be  found 
everywhere  throughout  Turkey  in  Asia,  their 
chief  home  remains  where  it  was  in  Xenophon's 
day  :  the  vast  mountainous  region  extending 
between  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia. 

Of    Greeks    there    are    1,500,000    without 
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reckoning  those  of  Constantinople,  of  whom 
I  shall  write  later. 

There  is  no  need  to  explain  who  the  Greeks 
are.  Every  one  knows  this  prestigious  people 
and  the  historical  phenomenon  so  happily 
called  the  "  Greek  Miracle."  They  have  pre- 
served all  the  ancient  traditions  of  their  race, 
as  most  marvellously  they  have  preserved 
its  language ;  for  only  those  who  know 
nothing  of  modern  Greek  will  maintain  that 
it  is  not  in  substance  the  classic  tongue. 
Occasionally  the  Greek  is  an  agriculturist, 
and  when  he  tills  the  soil  he  does  it  well, 
but  he  prefers  trading  by  sea.  Consequently 
a  fringe  of  Greek  population  is  to  be  found 
all  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  the  Mediterranean,  up  to  the 
point  where  the  Greek  finds  himself  arrested 
by  his  Syrian  rival  who  is  the  heir  of  the 
Phoenicians.  Moreover,  the  Greek  is  almost 
as  much  of  a  townsman  as  a  mariner.  Banker, 
trader,  lawyer,  doctor,  he  competes  with  and 
frequently  surpasses  the  Armenian.  At  Con- 
stantinople the  only  great  native  banks  are 
Greek.  Finally,  owing  to  his  inclination  and 
gift  for  the  retail  sale  of  spirits  and  colonial 
products,  well-nigh  every  grocer  (or    bakkal, 
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to  use  a  more  technical  and  high-flown  term) 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  that  is,  in  the  Turkish 
Orient,  is  a  Greek. 

Of  Jews  there  are  200,000.  They  are  nearly- 
all  immigrants,  or  the  descendants  of  immi- 
grants: from  Spain,  in  Constantinople  and 
Smyrna;  from  Russia  and  Roumania,  in 
Palestine;  ancient  exiles  from  Jerusalem,  in 
Bagdad. 

Turkish  Jews  in  no  way  resemble  the  mag- 
nificos  of  Frankfort.  A  few,  skilled  in 
medicine  or  the  law,  attain  wealth  and  in- 
fluence ;  but  the  majority  are  humble  folk, 
engaged  in  small  businesses,  or  very  modest 
manual  labour,  boatmen,  porters,  and  so 
forth.  In  Palestine,  they  have  tried  agri- 
culture and  with  success.  In  Turkey  the 
Jews  speak  Spanish,  except  in  the  Arabian 
provinces,  where  they  talk  Arabic  like  every 
one  else. 

Now  to  resume.  In  this  Turkey,  six  cen- 
turies old,  there  are  five  non-Turkish  races  : 
two  Semitic — Arabs  and  Jews ;  three  Aryan — 
Greeks,  Armenians  and  Kurds.  Between 
these  respective  non-Turkish  races,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  conquering  race  which 
has  governed  them  for  so  long,  there  has 
been  no  kind  of  fusion.    ^They  have  remained 
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as  impermeable  one  to  the  other  as  if  they 
had  been  enclosed  in  water-tight  compart- 
ments. They  hardly  understand  one  another. 
Up  to  the  limits  where  the  Arabian  Provinces 
begin,  the  Turkish  language,  indifferently 
known  and  still  more  indifferently  pronounced, 
a  kind  of  "  pigeon  Turkish,"  more  or  less 
helps,  I  would  not  say  as  a  factor  of  union, 
but  as  some  means  of  elementary  verbal 
intercourse.  Beyond  these  limits,  nothing 
but  Arabic  is  understood.  The  immense 
majority  of  Arabs,  whether  Moslems  or  Chris- 
tians, are  totally  ignorant  of  the  Turkish 
tongue.  Perhaps  it  may  be  to  the  purpose  to 
recall  here  that  Turkish  and  Arabic  are  two 
languages  essentially  different,  as  little  alike 
as  for  instance,  French  and  the  "  Malgash  " 
tongue  of  Madagascar. 

Further,  these  races  do  not  like  each  other. 
At  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  the  Arab  considers 
himself  as  above  all  that  is  not  himself,  as 
the  only  thoroughbred  man,  a  favourite  with 
God.  The  Greek,  in  race  and  intelligence,  is 
persuaded  of  his  infinite  priority.  The  Ar- 
menian has  no  doubt  that  he  alone  is  really 
clever.  The  Kurd  regards  his  neighbours 
with  the  fine  contempt  that  the  robber  baron 
of  the  Rhine  had  for  the  trading  rabble  that 
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he  looted.  The  Jew  thinks  of  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  David,  and  does  not  dream  of 
condescending  to  compare  himself  with  any 
one.  And  all  these  races  detest  the  Turk, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  who  have 
not  suffered  from  him.  Arabs,  Armenians, 
Greeks  regard  him  as  a  malevolent  barbarian. 
Even  the  Kurds,  whom  he  subjected  by  pitiless 
massacres,  loathe  him  as  a  ferocious  com- 
petitor. And  the  Turks  meet  this  concert 
of  hatred  with  the  serenity  of  the  coolest 
disdain. 

Here  indeed  is  a  well-cemented  mosaic ! 
And  why  ? 

Moslem  law  and  Turkish  psychology  will 
afford  the  explanation. 


Ill 


I  shall  surprise  a  good  many  readers  when  I 
assert  that  the  faith  of  Islam  is  not  a  fanatical 
religion,  if  by  fanaticism  be  understood  an 
ardent    desire   to   proselytise,    joined   to   an 
irresistible  impulse  to  persecute,  to  annihilate 
those  who  persist  in  refusing  to  open  their 
eyes  to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  true  light. 
Moslem    history  might  be  searched  in  vain 
for  anything  like  the  Albigensian  Crusade,  for 
institutions  even  remotely  suggesting  that  of 
the  Inquisition  and  the  autos-da-fe.    Islam  is 
not  fanatical,  it  is  proud.    The  Moslem's  atti- 
tude  towards   his    Christian   subject   is   not 
unlike  that  of  the  French  nobleman  of  the  old 
regime    towards    a   "  roturier,"    an   attitude 
precisely    and    naively    described    by    Saint 
Simon   in   his   Memoirs,    where,    desiring   to 
praise  a  plebeian,  he  always  begins  by  calling 
him  "  respectful."    Like  the  nobility  of  old 
time,  Moslems  still  say :    u  We  are  porcelain, 
the  others  are  rough  clay,"  a  feeling  which 

c 
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completely  excludes  the  idea  of  inciting  the 
rough  clay  to  transmutation  into  porcelain. 
True,  when  a  Christian  is  converted  to 
Mohammedanism,  there  is  a  semblance  of 
rejoicing,  the  sheep  returning  to  the  fold  is 
officially  caressed.  But  in  reality  he  is 
looked  down  upon  with  some  such  smile  as 
the  one  we  have  for  the  bourgeois  who 
purchases  the  title  of  a  papal  count. 

Those  feelings  have  their  source  in  the 
Islamic  conception  of  life  and  the  world. 
Imagine  an  immense  Order  of  Chivalry,  a 
thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
Temple  or  Malta,  that  were  infinitely  am- 
bitious and  perfectly  tolerant — and  imagine 
the  Caliph  as  Grand  Master :  there  you  have 
Islam.  No  geographical  conception  of  a 
national  home:  the  world  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  frontiers  and  extent  of  which 
vary  indefinitely :  the  Land  of  Islam,  where 
the  Order  has  its  commanderies,  and  on  the 
authority  of  its  Grand  Master  imposes  the 
Law  of  Allah  ;  and  the  Land  of  War,  wherein 
reigns  the  Law  of  the  Unbelievers,  who  must 
be  fought. 

The  basis  of  Mohammedan  public  law  is  a 
Code  of  War,  the  earliest  systematic  and 
complete  Code  of  War  ever  elaborated,  and 
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moreover  a.  very  chivajro^s  pne.  When  war 
is  declared,  even  if  it  is  occasioned  by  the 
enemy's  treacherous  aggression,  all  the  enemy's 
subjects  in  the  land  must  be  free  to  depart ; 
further,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  shall 
not  be  molested,  women  and  children  must 
be  escorted  to  the  frontier.  During  military 
operations,  it  is  forbidden  to  touch  women, 
children,  the  aged,  priests,  and  also  such 
men  of  trade,  handicraft  or  menial  service 
as  have  no  fighting  capacity.  The  most 
important  treatise  on  Mohammedan  public 
law  cites  the  following  incident  as  a  precedent 
(for,  like  English  common  law,  Moslem  law 
is  a  law  of  precedents).  One  day  a  com- 
panion of  the  Prophet  was  fighting  with 
Mohammed's  own  sword,  which  the  Prophet 
had  entrusted  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  valour. 
Having  overthrown  an  extremely  courageous 
adversary  who  fought  with  lowered  visor, 
he  was  about  to  thrust  him  through  with 
his  sword,  when  the  vanquished  uttered  a 
piercing  cry,  and  he  recognised  a  woman's 
voice.  "  And,"  he  exclaimed,  "  praised  be 
Allah,  I  was  able  to  stop  in  time  and  thus 
to  save  the  Prophet's  sword  from  the  dis- 
grace of  striking  a  woman." 
Moslem  law  nowhere  enjoins  the  knighthood 
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of  Allah  to  exterminate  Unbelievers  who 
refuse  to  be  converted.  It  insists  on  their 
being  given  the  choice  between  Islam  and 
the  payment  of  taxes  "  in  all  humility."  If 
they  pay  taxes  and  behave  "  respectfully," 
like  Saint  Simon's  good  "roturier,"  not 
merely  their  lives,  their  honour,  and  their 
possessions,  but  their  religion  and  even  lan- 
guage must  be  respected  equally  with  those 
of  Moslems.  The  main  difference  shall  con- 
sist in  their  disability  to  bear  arms  and  to 
rise  to  posts  of  civil  or  military  command, 
or  any  dignity  which  might  involve  the 
exercise  of  compulsory  authority  over  Mos- 
lems. For  a  famous  verse  of  the  Cor  an 
runs :  "  Allah  will  not  set  Unbelievers  over 
Believers." 

One  can  easily  imagine  the  practical  con- 
sequences involved  in  this  system  of  haughty 
tolerance :  the  division  of  the  population 
into  two  classes :  those  who  fight  and  com- 
mand, and  those  who  work :  those  who 
pay  taxes,  and  those  who  live  on  them. 
Moslem  law,  I  hasten  to  say,  constrains  the 
Faithful  also  to  pay  taxes,  but  mark  the 
difference :  taxes  paid  by  the  Believer  are 
denned  as  a  purification,  and  form  a  kind  of 
poor  rate  destined  to  relieve  poverty ;   taxes 
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paid  by  the  Unbeliever  are  considered  as  a 
"  fine,"  a  punishment  for  Unbelief.  They 
are  destined  to  maintain  the  military  power 
of  Islam,  and  to  pay  the  salaries,  literally 
the  "  living,"  due  to  the  Faithful  who  serve 
Islam  on  the  battle-field  with  their  sword, 
or  in  the  office  with  their  writing-reed. 

Moslem  conquest  everywhere — subject  to 
the  variations  involved  by  the  special  genius 
of  each  conquering  race — was  a  faithful 
application  of  these  theories,  elaborated  by 
the  jurisconsults  of  Bagdad  about  the  time  of 
Charlemagne. 

None  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
psychology  of  the  Turkish  people,  of  whom 
it  now  behoves  to  speak. 


IV 

The  Turks  number  some  eight  millions. 
They  are  a  people  of  Tartar  origin,  but  so 
profoundly  modified  by  intermarriage  with 
other  races,  or  the  influence  of  environment, 
that  the  primitive  type,  seen  in  Turkestan 
— sallow  complexion,  spare  beard,  and  slant- 
ing slits  of  eyes — has  completely  disappeared. 

They  still  speak  a  Tartar  language,  pleasant 
to  the  ear,  and  even  quite  attractive  when 
spoken  by  women,  of  a  grammar  geometrically 
regular,  but  of  a  construction  of  sentences  and 
formation  of  words,  especially  of  verbs,  appal- 
ling to  Aryan  or  Semitic  minds,  so  prodigiously 
apart  are  they  from  anything  we  conceive. 
Two  examples  occur  to  me :  the  phrase : 
"  It  looks  as  if  they  would  not  come,"  would 
be  rendered  in  Turkish  by  one  word ;  the 
phrase  :  "  I  fear  you  will  be  unable  to  under- 
stand," by  two  words.  As  it  is  said  in  Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  Turkish  is  truly  "a 
fine    language,    expressing   many    things    in 
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few  words."  And  we  may  be  sure  that 
Moliere,  when  he  penned  that  famous  passage, 
was  inspired  by  some  King's  Interpreter  of 
Oriental  Languages,  although  there  is  not  in 
it  a  single  word  of  authentic  Turkish. 

This  horribly  difficult  language  is  poor  to 
a  singular  and  characteristic  degree.  It  lacks 
terms  for  the  expression  of  what  cannot  be 
seen  or  touched,  of  abstract  and  general 
ideas.  Words  such  as  "  administration," 
"  finance,"  "  justice,"  or  simply  "  time," 
"  hour,"  "  minute,"  do  not  exist  in  Turkish. 
The  deficiency  is  remedied  by  the  process  of 
borrowing  administrative  and  scientific  terms 
from  Arabic,  and  the  poetical  vocabulary 
from  Persian.  Hence  a  Turkish  document 
resembles  a  piece  of  tapestry,  in  which  only 
the  web  is  Turkish,  the  coloured  wools  and 
silks  being  Arabic  or  Persian. 

Finally,  Turkish  possesses  a  phraseology  of 
a  peculiar  politeness.  A  Turkish  friend  of 
twenty  years'  standing  whom  you  would 
try  to  help  on  with  his  great  coat,  would 
answer  most  naturally :  M  Mercy,  my  lord, 
do  not  command  the  confusion  of  your 
slave."  In  Turkish  you  do  not  say  "  Come 
in,"  but "  Command "  ;  "I  beg  your  pardon," 
but  "  Command  "  ;   "  Give  me  a  light,"  but 
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"  Command  the  bounty  of  a  match."  The 
verb  to  command  forms  the  warp  and  woof 
of  polite  language. 

If  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  Turkish 
language,  it  is  because  it  is  typical  of  the 
race,  which  it  faithfully  reflects ;  a  race  of 
very  distant  and  very  simple  soul,  presenting 
qualities  which  attract,  side  by  side  with 
deficiencies  which  amaze,  and  which  truly 
terrify  when  unconsciousness  of  those  defi- 
ciencies determines  most  fatal  incompre- 
hensions with,  as  a  consequence,  horrible 
bloodsheds. 

Leon  Cahun,  the  author  of  delightful 
historical  novels  *  about  Mongols  and  Turks, 
though  he  did  not  understand  their  language, 
possessed  an  intuition  which  enabled  him  to 
paint  the  Turkish  soul  to  the  life.  He  repre- 
sents it  as  in  the  main  the  soul  of  a  born 
soldier,  not  of  the  soldier  by  patriotic  duty 
of  our  day,  artisan,  shopkeeper,  or  professor, 
who  dons  the  uniform  and  goes  forth  to  risk 
his  life  because  national  honour  and  public 
safety  demand  it,  but  of  the  professional 
soldier  of  long  ago,  who  for  the  love  of  fighting 

*  La  Bannikre  Bleue,  la  Tueuse,  and  Hassan  le  Janis- 
8aire,  for  example,  which,  in  the  last  years  of  the  nine, 
teenth  century,  took  Paris  by  storm. 
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enlisted  at  sixteen,  passed  his  life  in  camp  or 
in  barracks,  and  died  on  the  field  of  battle 
or  in  the  Invalides,*  having  never  known  any 
social  organisation  outside  that  of  barracks, 
any  ethics  beyond  military  discipline,  any 
aspirations  save  those  of  the  soldier  on  active 
service  or  on  leave. 

The     Turks     possess     complete     military 
courage,  that  inborn,  unconscious  and  splendid 
pluck  which  causes  men  to  march  on  to  the 
firing  line  with  quiet  heart  and  elastic  stride, 
not   the   least   thought   being   given    to    the 
possibilities  of  pain  and  death.     He  has  the 
soldier's    good    nature,    cordiality,    generous 
impulse  to  hospitality,  and  also  that  sort  of 
child-like  candour  which  keeps  the  trusting 
and  transparent  soul  of  a  Saint-Cyrf  cadet 
to     many    three-starred     "  swells."  J       The  ] 
peasants  and  the  few  Turks  in  business  are! 
of   an   old-world   uprightness    and    sincerity.! 
Finally,  Turkish  politeness  is   of    that  mili- 
tary type,  precise  and  grave,  which   makes 

*  The  beautiful  pensioners'  home  instituted  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and  which  forms  to  the  present  day  one  of  the 
conspicuous  ornaments  of  Paris. 

f  Saint-Cyr  (not  far  from  Versailles)  is  the  French 
Military  College,  equivalent  of  Sandhurst. 

%  Three  stars  are  the  French  indication  of  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-General. 
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the  youngest    face    wooden    in    the    act    of 

saluting. 

/    The  Turk,  like  most  professional  soldiers, 

/is  neither  an  intellectual  nor  a  business  man. 

/  He  inks  a  great  deal  of  paper,  but  merely 

I  in  compliance  with  the  necessities  of  red- 
tape,  and  the  idea  of  a  Bank  instituted  and 
managed  by  Turks  seems  as  ludicrous  as 
would  be  that  of  Porthos  of  "  Three  Mus- 
keteers "  fame  becoming  a  Director  of  the 
Bank  of  France. 

The  Turks  first  appeared  in  history  as 
Mercenaries,  and  excellent  Mercenaries  withal, 
steady  and  of  perfect  discipline :  as  in  the 
dawn  of  his  history,  the  Turk  religiously 
believes  in  loyalty  to  the  chief,  of  whom  he 
eats  the  bread,  and  this  is  even  his  principal 
religion.  For  him,  as  for  the  professional 
trooper,  the  criterion  of  good  or  evil  is  simple  : 

.  it  is  what  is  commanded  or  forbidden  by  the 
chiefs.  And  similarly,  the  unpardonable  sin, 
the  sin  against  the  spirit,  is  hesitation  in 
executing  an  order,  or  the  questioning  of  that 
order,  for  this  constitutes,  morally,  the  "  bad 
spirit"*    and    practically    the    "denial     of 

*  Bad  spirit  and  denial  of  obedience  are  poor  sub- 
stitutes  for  the  Frenoh  expressions  "  mauvais  esprit" 
and  "  refus  d'obeissance,"  French  military  terms  of 
particularly  strong  purport. 
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obedience,"  things  punishable   by  the    most 
severe    penalties.    The   criterion    of    human' 
value  and  of  the  regard  due  to  it  is  again 
very  simple :    it  is  the  military  rank,  or  the 
civil  rank  assimilated  to  the  military ;   there 
exists  no  other  social  scale  in  Turkey ;    aris-  J 
tocracy    of   birth,    in    particular,    is   totally' 
unknown. 

The  Turk  is  abstemious,  but,  again  like  the 
professional  soldier,  from  necessity,  not  tem- 
peramentally or  on  principle.  The  soldier, 
if  necessary,  will  live  without  a  murmur  on 
mildewed  biscuits  and  uncooked  vegetables, 
and  he  will  drink  stagnant  water.  But  once 
the  town  is  taken,  if  his  chiefs  shut  their 
eyes  to  it,  he  will  empty  larders  and  cellars 
and  be  over-gallant  with  the  ladies.  In  like 
manner,  the  poor  Turkish  peasant,  a  tee- 
totaller and  vegetarian,  is  a  very  model  of 
abstemiousness,  but  the  Turk  who  can  afford 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  a  big  eater,  a  heavy  drinker, 
and  a  relentless  rake.  Many  of  the  Sultans 
were  drunkards.  The  famous  Janissaries 
drank  like  fish.  Too  often,  also,  as  a  bad, 
dishonest  sergeant  who  would  go  in  collusion 
with  the  meat  contractor,  the  Turk  is  a  corrupt 
official.  Abdul  Hamid's  regime  corrupted 
thousands.     Generally   only  four   months   of 
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their  year's  salary  was  paid :  and  everything 
was  winked  at  under  the  one  condition  of 
loyalty  to  the  august  master. 

Finally,  the  ethics  characteristic  of  the 
professional  trooper  can  be  instrumental 
in  making  him  naively  accomplish  terrible 
things.  When  Carrier  was  sending  to  be 
drowned  the  wives  and  the  children  of  the 
Vendee  peasantry,  soldiers  hedged  round  the 
prisons  of  Nantes.  They  were  not  bad  men 
at  all ;  the  victims  noticed  the  agonised 
expression  on  their  faces.  Nevertheless  they 
remained  in  a  row,  ready  to  prevent  the 
flight  of  the  condemned :  Commanded  ser- 
vice !  *  The  Turk,  and  especially  the  Turkish 
peasant,  is,  temperamentally,  as  placid  and 
docile  as  the  great  black  buffaloes  of  Ana- 
tolia, but  when  the  Greeks,  in  1821,  and  the 
Armenians,  in  1896,  were  accused  by  the 
great  chiefs  as  guilty  of  rebellion  and  under- 
standing with  the  enemy,  those  same  Turks 
decimated  them  in  a  most  horrible  manner. 

*  Again  a  French  military  expression:  Service  com- 
mando. 


To  such  souls,  Islam,  as  they  understood  it, 
must  have  appeared  admirable. 

Does  not  every  people  tend  to  make  of 
religion,  according  to  its  especial  genius,  what 
it  would  that  religion  should  be  ?  In  Islam, 
the  artistic,  sensual,  and  mystic  Persian 
found  material  for  poetic  developments  of 
the  metaphysics  of  love ;  the  logical,  hair- 
splitting Arab  for  the  composition  of  an 
immense  library  of  theological  controversy 
and  jurisprudence.  The  Turk,  as  a  born 
soldier,  saw  in  it  the  religion  of  the  perfect 
trooper :  life,  a  long  campaign,  with  its 
hardships  and  the  ecstasies  of  triumph ; 
Paradise,  an  everlasting  leave  in  a  marvellous 
harem :  shaded  gardens,  cool  streams,  and 
the  love  of  peerless  maidens; — the  certainty 
of  Paradise  whatever  you  may  do,  provided 
you  are  a  good  soldier  and  a  good  Believer. 
And  as  obedience  to  the  commissioned  chief 
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constitutes  being  a  good  soldier,  so  obedience 
to  the  turbaned  chief  constitutes  being  a 
good  Believer.  For  religious  ethics  are 
obviously  of  a  military  conception :  the 
Good  and  the  Beautiful  are  what  is  "  com- 
manded " ;  the  Wrong  and  the  Ugly  what 
is  "  forbidden."  An  infinite  intermediary 
series  constitutes  the  things  allowed.  For 
instance,  wine  is  forbidden,  but  brandy 
flavoured  with  the  resin  of  the  mastic  tree, 
the  so-called  rakee9  is  not  forbidden :  there- 
fore it  is  allowed,  which  is  delightful.  Re- 
ligion, therefore,  is  a  kind  of  additional 
military  discipline,  easy  to  understand  and 
acceptable.  It  demands  no  mental  effort, 
no  fatigue.  In  Turkish  Islam  there  has 
long  ceased  to  exist  that  most  important 
privilege  of  pure  primitive  Islam,  the  right 
of  examination,  of  meditation  upon  and 
personal  interpretation  of  the  sacred  texts. 
Now,  one  does  not  discuss,  one  obeys  the 
turbaned  hodja,*  and  the  hodja  in  his  turn 

*  Hodja  is  a  generic  term  for  the  numerous  class  of 
the  Turkish  population  having  studied  in  the  religious 
schools  and  wearing  a  turban.  From  among  them  are 
recruited  the  doctors  of  theology  and  Mohammedan  law, 
or  ulemaa,  the  judges  of  Courts  of  Mohammedan  law,  or 
qddhis,  and  the  leaders  of  the  prayers  in  the  mosques,  or 
imdtns. 
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has  renounced  thinking,  in  order  to  become 
the  blind  devoted  slave  of  ancient  precedents. 
Nor  is  there,  in  the  practice  of  this  religion, 
anything  to  require  mental  effort :  it  is 
nothing  but  a  daily  repetition  of  the  same 
bowings  and  kneelings,  always  the  same, 
accompanied  by  a  few  short  phrases,  always 
the  same,  in  a  tongue  which  is  not  under- 
stood, but  accepted  as  sacred.*  By  sub- 
mission to  such  tenets  and  practices  one 
becomes  that  peerless  being,  the  Mercenary 
of  God  on  earth,  the  Soldier  by  right  divine, 
a  King  in  the  midst  of  the  herd  of  Unbe- 
lievers, hopeless  Civilians,  irremediable 
"  Shirkers." 

Finally,  is  not  the  simplicity  with  which 
Islam  organises  the  countries  she  conquers 
essentially  military  ?  Once  inside  the  cap- 
tured town,  one  says  to  the  inhabitants : 
"  Steady  all  1  Go  on  working,  praying,  doing 
whatever  you  choose,  as  long  as  you  keep 
quiet,  pay  the  taxes,  and  salute  the  chiefs." 
It  is  very  simple ;  and  it  is  very  exactly 
what  happened  in  1453,  when  Mohammed 
II.  entered  Constantinople.     In  the  fury  of 

*  All  Muslim  prayers  are  in  Arabic,  whereas  not  one 
Turk  in  a  hundred  thousand — including  the  imdms  who 
direct  the  public  prayers  in  the  mosques — understands 
that  language. 
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the  storming,  the  Greek  Patriarch,  leader 
of  the  Nation  after  the  Emperor,  had  been 
put  to  the  sword.  The  Sultan  at  once  had 
another  one  elected,  reassured  him,  invited 
him  to  continue  to  exercise  freely  his  authority, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  treated  him  infinitely 
better  than  the  German  Kommandantur  treats 
Cardinal  Mercier.  And  everything  went  on 
very  well,  until  1821.  Then  the  Greeks  re- 
volted, and  the  Patriarch  was  hanged.  It  is 
extremely  simple. 


VI 

What  happened  on  a  large  scale  at  Constanti- 
nople happened  on  a  smaller  scale  everywhere 
else.     It   is   only   in   Anatolia,    whither   the 
Turkish    immigration    had     originally    been 
directed,  and  where  the  Turkish  power  had 
been  built  up,  that  the  Turk  has  definitely 
established   himself  and  become  a  people  of 
soldier  peasants.     Down  to  the  present  day 
the   compact  nucleus  of  the  race  is  there,  in 
the   vast   peninsula   bordered   on  the    north 
by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Straits,  on    the 
west  and  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on   the  east  by  a  line  that  might  be  drawn 
straight  down  from  Samsoun  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    Within     these     limits     the     Turks 
number  five  millions  out  of  a  total    popu- 
lation   of    six.     They    have    also    overflown, 
in   compact   groups,   into    Great   and   Little 
Armenia,  numbering  two  millions  out  of    a 
total  of  five  million  inhabitants.     Throughout 
the  vast  extent  of  the  remainder  of  Asiatic 

D 
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Turkey,  the  conqueror  was  content  to  estab- 
lish commanderies :  at  every  point  commer- 
cially or  strategically  important,  a  garrison 
and  a  few  Turkish  officials,  both  officers  and 
civil  servants  keeping  to  themselves,  ignoring 
the  native  language,  the  inhabitants,  their 
religion,  their  civil  status,  schools,  hospitals, 
and  even  legislation  and  justice  as  far  as 
family  rights  were  concerned,  requiring  only 
three  things — taxes,  respect,  and  not  to  be 
addressed  but  in  Turkish. 

Conquest  of  any  form  is  a  species  of  ex- 
ploitation of  man  by  man,  but  there  are 
nuances  in  the  practice.  This  one,  notwith- 
standing the  undeniable  tolerance  it  involves, 
is  one  of  the  most  insupportable.  A  com- 
mandery  which  is  content  to  be  nothing 
else,  which  remains  merely  an  establishment 
for  governing  a  conquered  country  without 
seeking  either  to  assimilate  the  conquered 
to  itself,  as  did  the  Romans  in  Gaul,  or  to 
assimilate  itself  to  the  conquered,  as  did  the 
Normans  in  England,  can  never  be  loved, 
not  even  when  it  is  industrious,  wise  and 
kind  ;  for  to  the  subject  people,  left  intact 
but  humiliated,  the  conqueror  will  ever  per- 
sonify that  most  painful  and  hurtful  thing, 
foreign  domination  by  sheer  force.    In  such 
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conditions  the  slightest  wavering  on  the 
conqueror's  part  provokes  insurrection.  A 
powerful  and  terrible  spirit,  Sultan  Selim, 
father  of  Soliman  the  Magnificent,*  gazing 
out  into  the  future,  discerned  this  danger 
and  thought  to  dispel  it  at  a  blow  by  one 
despotic  ordinance.  He  conceived  the  design 
of  welding  into  one  people,  speaking  one 
language,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey.  To 
Jews  and  Christians  he  would  offer  the  alter- 
native of  Islam  or  the  sword ;  and  he  would 
insist  on  the  adoption  and  exclusive  use  of 
Arabic.  No  power  in  the  world  was  capable 
of  opposing  such  a  design  by  force.  But  in 
all  honour,  the  hodjas  offered  a  moral  re- 
si  stance  which  proved  invincible.  In  sacred 
law,  they  declared,  such  a  design  was  to  be 
qualified  as  "  forbidden."  The  Sultan  dared 
not  proceed.  Eastern  Christendom  was  saved 
by  Moslem  law;  and  events  pursued  their 
fatal  course. 

Turkish  provincial  administration  devoted 
little  care  to  attempting  even  so  much  as  to 
delay  it.  As  a  general  rule,  the  conqueror's 
commanderies  were  anything  but  kind,  wise, 
and  industrious.  It  would  be  an  error  or 
an  untruth  to  represent  all  the  governors  of 

•  Born  1495,  died  1560. 
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Turkish  provinces  as  men  of  low  standard, 
or  as  ignorant  and  inefficient  troopers. 
Turkey  has  known  provincial  administrators 
zealous  and  honourable,  with  a  high  sense 
of  duty  and  dignity.  To  go  no  further  back, 
the  memory  is  yet  green  of  Midhat,  Ahmed 
Vefiq,  Hussein  Hilmi.  But  those  were,  no 
doubt,  exceptions,  at  any  rate  from  the  time 
of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid.  Ever  since  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  at  least,  races  far  less 
intelligent  than  Arabs,  Greeks,  and  Armenians 
must  necessarily  have  been  alienated  by  the 
blind  egoism  and  the  incredible  carelessness 
of  the  Turkish  provincial  administration. 

At  the  commandery  there  was  good  cheer. 
The  Pasha  purchased  beautiful  Circassian 
girls  for  his  harem,  fine  Arab  steeds  for  his 
stables,  gaily  hued  Persian  carpets  to  serve 
as  rugs  for  his  palace,  the  Turkish  konak. 
At  sunset,  he  gathered  his  faithful  colleagues 
round  an  immense  tray  of  chased  copper, 
loaded  with  hors-d'oeuvre,  with  decanters  of 
rakee,  and  pyramids  of  cigarettes.  Then  there 
was  prodigious  drinking  and  smoking.  Three 
or  four  times  the  tray  was  carried  off  and 
brought  back  laden  with  refilled  decanters 
and  dishes.  At  length  his  Excellency  would 
clap  his  hands  and  call  out  "  Dinner  !  "    Ten 
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or  twelve  courses,  then  sweets,  the  rich  and 
terribly  sugared  sweets  of  the  East ;  finally, 
coffee  without  sugar,  cigarettes  again,  and 
the  party  was  ripe  for  the  harem.  The  next 
day,  no  early  rising,  as  may  be  imagined. 
In  the  afternoon,  two  or  three  hours  devoted 
to  shuffling  through  business  and  then,  the 
sun  setting  to  rest,  a  return  to  the  revelry. 
Meanwhile  roads  were  getting  out  of  repair,  \ 
bridges  were  falling  to  pieces,  harbours  were 
becoming  silted  up,  offices  and  law-courts 
open  to  the  public  were  growing  horribly 
dirty  and  odoriferous  :  no  attempt  was  made 
even  to  mend  broken  windows.  That  rich 
Asia  in  which  Proconsuls  used  to  make  their 
fortune  in  a  year,  at  the  same  time  building 
temples,  constructing  aqueducts,  baths,  and 
theatres  and  contributing  millions  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  people, 
was  now  covered  with  ruins  and  uncultivated 
fields. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  did  not  trouble  the 
commandery.  If  their  attention  were  drawn 
to  it,  they  replied  in  a  cheerful  off-hand  way 
that  it  was  no  affair  of  theirs,  that  they  had 
no  instructions,  that  their  business  was  to 
collect  taxes  and  to  keep  order. 

And  as  long  as  the  taxes  came  in  and  order 
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was  preserved,  the  Pasha  continued  to  be 
lenient.'  A  veneer  of  majestic  cordiality 
concealed  the  porcelain  and  coarse  clay  view  * 
which  nevertheless  persisted.  For  every 
comer,  even  the  poorest,  there  was  an  open 
door,  a  table  spread  and  rapture  for  whomso- 
ever was  vigorous  enough  to  face  the  hour  of 
rakee.  Even  if  taxes  did  not  come  in,  pro- 
vided that  Stamboul  was  not  clamouring  for 
money,  good  humour  continued,  and  for  any 
delay  resulting  from  mere  negligence  there 
was  complete  indulgence.  Not  unknown  in 
Turkey  are  arrears  of  ten  or  twenty  years. 
But  once  there  arose  any  discussion,  any 
resentment,  any  impertinent  desire  to  know 
what  had  become  of  those  taxes,  not  a 
farthing  of  which  benefited  the  tax-payers, 
then  suddenly  the  old  Tartar  blood  rushed  to 
the  surface  in  a  display  of  autocracy  and 
military  discipline.  To  compromise  with  any 
recalcitrancy  on  the  part  of  the  "  coarse 
clay "  section  of  the  population  was  un- 
thinkable. Refusal  to  obey !  that  meant 
gendarmes,  confinement,  and  rough  handling. 
If  in  addition  there  happened  to  be  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  a  tendency  to  inde- 
pendence, any  hope  in  foreign  support,  then 

*  See  ante,  p.  17. 
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things  became  very  bad  indeed.  "  What 
then  !  "  conceived  the  Turkish  brain  ;  M  Re- 
bellion !  Understanding  with  the  enemy  !  fi 
Then  would  follow  the  garrison  on  the  march, 
command  to  fire,  often  immediate  and  piti- 
less repression,  executions  en  masse,  or,  as 
we  should  say,  massacres.  And  no  distinction 
would  be  made  between  different  religions  : 
administrative  attentions  were  showered  on 
all  alike ;  the  "  coarse  clay  "  classification 
had  come  to  be  applied  to  all  taxpayers, 
to  Believers  as  well  as  Unbelievers.  Arabs 
and  Druses  know  something  of  this.  Later 
I  shall  write  of  the  Turkish  peasants,  they 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  to  be  pitied. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  foregoing 
description  portrays  an  exceptional  case. 
And  that  may  be  true ;  the  extreme  of  evil, 
as  of  good,  is  always  exceptional.  But  with 
a  little  less  "rakee"  and  a  little  more  intelli- 
gence, accompanied  often  by  a  vague  realisa- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  of  power,  by  a 
desire  here  and  there  to  do  something,  to  plan 
a  road,  to  get  rid  of  officials  too  obviously 
corrupt  or  incapable,  a  desire  merely,  and 
rarely  attaining  to  the  persistence  of  a  resolu- 
tion, such,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  of 
1908,  was  the  attitude  for  the  most  part  of 
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the  Turkish  commandery  when  it  was  left 
to  itself.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  know- 
ing the  Turkey  of  those  days  would  contest 
such  a  statement.  Henceforth,  therefore,  the 
question  becomes,  not  why  is  Turkey  an  ill- 
constructed  mosaic,  but  by  what  chance  has 
a  mosaic  which  is  so  badly  cemented  contrived 
to  hold  together  so  long.  To  answer  this 
question  we  must  consider  the  central  au- 
thority, whose  tendency  has  long  been,  if 
not  to  correct,  at  least  to  gloss  over  the  vices 
of  the  system.  For  us  such  a  consideration 
is  all  the  more  important  because  it  is  at  this 
point  that  we  French  begin  to  be  concerned. 


VII 

"  The  first  to  be  king  was  a  successful 
soldier."  It  is  a  witty  saying ;  but  if  the 
great  man  who  coined  it  will  give  us  leave 
to  say  so,  the  saying  does  not  happen  to  be 
true.  Murat  was  an  eminently  successful 
soldier  :  for  over  fifteen  years,  he  kept  on 
throwing  down,  with  winning  hand,  victorious 
nines  in  the  baccara  of  death.  When  he 
tried  his  hand  at  the  trade  of  king  he  got 
miserably  shot.  Rather  would  we  say : 
M  The  first  to  be  king  was  a  cunning  soldier." 
Enthusiasts  win  battles,  calculators  benefit 
by  them.  The  following  was  the  main  calcu- 
lation of  the  Turkish  chieftains,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  founding  a  great  empire  and  in 
maintaining  the  sovereign  power  in  their 
family  during  six  centuries,  an  achievement 
of  which  there  is  no  example  that  the  brains 
of  an  average  captain  of  free  lancers  was  ever 
capable. 
Certain  races  are  complete.    The  Greeks 
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defeated  the  barbarians  at  Salamis.  Among 
the  combatants  was  a  wonderful  artist  who 
made  the  Persian  defeat  the  subject  of  an 
inimitable  tragedy.  The  Romans  combined 
unsurpassed  military  gifts  with  legislative 
genius  and  practical  business  ability.  The 
virtuous  Brutus,  of  whom  so  many  "  Purs  " 
were  proud  to  assume  the  name  in  the 
mythological  times  of  the  "  An  Deux,"  * 
was  the  shrewdest  of  money  lenders.  Other 
races  are  less  favoured  by  the  gods.  Either 
there  is  a  hole  in  their  brains,  or  possibly 
capacities  slumbering  in  such  lethargy  that 
in  their  place  appears  nothing  but  the  blackest 
vacuum.  The  merchants  of  Carthage,  the 
citizens  of  Florence  and  of  Pisa,  even  the 
patricians  of  the  Venetian  Golden  Book 
possessed  to  the  highest  degree  business 
faculty  as  well  as  diplomatic  tact  and  dis- 
cretion. Only  a  very  few  of  them,  however, 
were  endowed  with  military  ability.  That 
was  a  want  which  had  to  be  provided  for. 
They  hired  mercenary  soldiers  and  directed 
battles   which  others   fought.    The   Turkish 

*  The  "  An  Deux  "  is  the  second  year  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  i.e.  1794,  and  "  Purs  "  was  the  appellation 
given  to  the  fanatical,  uncompromising  members  of  the 
Convention. 
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sultans,  ruling  over  a  race  of  troopers,  repre- 
sent a  complete  elite  in  the  midst  of  an 
immense  majority  of  the  onesided.  Those 
princes  of  the  Osman  dynasty  were  often 
impossible  beings.  Some,  as  we  have  said, 
were  drunkards,  others  frenzied  debauchees, 
others  again  incurable  sluggards.  But  such 
blemishes  are  common  to  every  long-lived 
family,  with  a  well-known  history  extending 
through  several  centuries.  Abdul-Hamid 
notably  is  a  monstrosity  in  the  family,  the 
ill-fated  child  of  whom  mention  is  avoided 
in  the  presence  of  strangers.  But  generally  \ 
the  sultans  were  not  merely  brave — that  is 
inevitable  in  the  Turkish  race — but  they 
were  intellectual  and  artistic.  The  history 
of  Turkey  presents  a  dramatic  picture  of  the 
struggle  of  their  intelligence  against  the 
stupid  and  brutal  selfishness  of  the  troopers 
and  the  stubborn  and  blind  bigotry  of  the 
hodjas.*  Mahomet  II.,  f  the  conqueror, 
ignoring  the  Moslem  law  against  any  repre- 
sentation of  the  human  countenance,  sum- 
moned the  Bonnat  of  those  days,  the  Venetian 
Bellini,  to  paint  his  portrait.  The  picture 
still  exists.  Consider  that  pale  face,  that 
delicate  arched  nose,  the  curve  of  those  fine 

*  See  p.  30,  note.  f  Born  1430,  died  1481. 
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eyebrows  over  dark  almond-shaped  eyes, 
and  say  whether  they  are  the  sodden  features 
of  some  commander  of  swashbucklers.  Even 
the  terrible  Selim,*  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred,  was  a  gifted  and  fastidious  writer, 
the  author  of  excellent  poems  in  Turkish, 
Arabic,  and  Persian.  Only  those  who  have 
visited  the  beautiful  harem  of  the  Old  Seraglio 
at  Stamboul  can  have  any  idea  of  the  delight- 
ful harmony  of  the  tiles,  the  amazing  and 
entrancing  wood  carving  which  the  exquisite 
taste  of  the  sultans  commanded  for  their 
favourites. 

Those  Sforzas,  amongst  the  herd  of  common 
Mercenaries,  made  a  true  appreciation  of 
their  subjects.  They  by  no  means  consti- 
tuted the  only  elite  of  the  race.  Here  and 
there  in  the  commanderies  was  to  be  found 
some  glittering  intelligence  which  they  were 
prompt  to  appropriate.  But  they  had  no 
illusions  :  they  knew  that  their  Turks,  perfect 
when  it  was  a  question  of  hitting  hard 
or  standing  punishment,  were  mediocrity 
itself  when  the  task  was  not  to  destroy  but 
to  construct.  As  the  Turkish  scholar  is  driven 
by  the  poverty  of  his  language  to  borrow 
from  Arabic  or  Persian  the  indispensable 
*  P.  35, 
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abstract  terms  which  Turkish  lacks,  so  the 
Turkish  sultans  borrowed  from  abroad 
the  equally  indispensable  abstract  brains  in 
which  their  own  people  were  wanting.  Thus 
they  remedied  their  ethnical  defects  in  the 
manner  of  Florentine,  Venetian,  and  Cartha- 
ginian statesmen,  but  in  an  opposite  sense. 
Not  the  military  but  the  civil  bump  was 
absent  from  the  Turkish  skull.  The  sultans, 
therefore,  hired  civilian  mercenaries. 

First  of  all — though  themselves  "  porce- 
lain "  of  the  finest,  haughty  to  the  last 
degree,  but  still  more  intelligent — the  sultans 
summoned  to  their  aid  the  M  coarse  clay."  * 
The  Divan  became  filled  with  Greeks  and 
Armenians.  The  Greeks  were  employed  in 
diplomacy,  civil  administration  and  the  fine 
arts ;  the  Armenians  in  finance,  and  later 
in  the  fine  arts  also.  A  Greek,  whose  origin 
is  too  often  concealed  by  his  Turkish  name 
of  Kodja  Sinan,  constructed  aqueducts, 
hammams  and  countless  mosques,  among  jt^ 
which  are  the  finest  in  Turkey  :  the  Sulei-  V 
maniyeh  at  Constantinople  and  the  Selimiyeh 
at  Adrianople.  In  diplomacy  and  adminis- 
tration so  brilliantly  did  the  Greeks  dis- 
tinguish themselves  that  the  Grand  Turks 
♦  Seep.  17. 
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raised  them  to  the  highest  offices.  The 
Greeks  of  the  Phanar,  the  ancient  Byzan- 
tium of  Stamboul,  founded  a  princely  dynasty 
in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia — the  Roumania 
of  to-day — where  they  ruled  as  hospodars.* 
The  princely  coronet  of  the  Ypsilantis,  the 
Ghikas  and  so  many  other  Greek  or  Rou- 
manian families  has  no  other  origin.  The 
Armenians  displayed  less  eminent  artistic 
genius.  The  palaces  they  built  hardly  bear 
comparison  with  Kodja  Sinan's  constructions. 
But  in  the  administration  of  the  public 
estates,  as  wrell  as  those  of  the  Sultan  himself 
and  of  other  dignitaries,  they  displayed  such 
skill  that  they  were  able  to  build  up  princely 
fortunes,  while  at  the  same  time  never  neglect- 
ing the  interests  of  their  masters.  Hence 
until  quite  recently  the  Armenian  nation  was 
known  in  Turkey  as  "  the  loyal  nation." 

Thus  a  very  real  Turkish  ilite — to  those 
who  have  leisure  to  look  through  any  Turkish 
history  I  need  only  recall  the  names  of 
the  Kieuprulu,  the  Mehemmed  Raghib  and 
many  others — superintended  the  work  of  the 
provincial  commanderies,  sent  instructions 
with  the  object  of  counteracting  sloth  and 
carelessness,  deposed  incorrigible  pashas,  and, 
*  Vassal  princes. 
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when  they  were  troublesome,  in  the  good  old 
times,  simply  had  them  strangled.  In  the 
more  delicate  and  private  departments  of 
civil  administration,  the  Christian  elite  made 
good  the  Turkish  deficiencies  in  disposition 
and  capacity.  But  the  policy  of  the  Sultans 
was  not  confined  to  employing  Christians  in 
business,  very  much  as  Louis  XIV.  employed 
the  bourgeois.  Looking  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  empire,  the  Turkish  rulers  sought  every- 
where to  enlist  their  indispensable  civilian 
mercenaries.  They  even  looked  out  into  that 
distant  and  for  them  so  utterly  foreign  region 
of  western  Christendom.  The  first  western 
kingdom  with  which  they  entered  into  com- 
munication was  France.  "  Conversations  " 
took  place  between  Francis  I.  and  Soliman  the 
Magnificent.*  And  henceforward,  between 
France  and  Turkey,  began  a  collaboration 
which  persisted,  through  centuries,  down  to 
a  most  recent  period,  indeed  down  to  that 

*  The  earliest  dealings  between  France  and  Turkey 
were  in  1507,  when  Bajazet  granted  what  was  known  as 
La  Trkve  Marchande.  In  1528  and  1530  Francis  I.  sent 
an  ambassador  Rin^n  to  the  Porte.  By  the  famous 
Capitulations  of  1535,  the  Levant  was  opened  to  French 
merchant  ships,  and  to  the  ships  of  other  nations  flying 
the  French  flag.  By  this  treaty  also  France  enjoyed  other 
privileges  in  Turkey. 
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fatal  29th  of  October,  1914,  when  Turkey, 
through  a  last  triumph  of  blind  troopers, 
was  induced  to  enter  into  a  foolish  and  fatal 
game  of  diversion  and  turn  against  her  oldest 
friends. 


VIII* 

The  role  and  position  of  France  in  Turkey  is 
wholly  summed  up  by  these  important  words  : 
immense  services  and  primary  influence.  I 
employ  the  word  "  primary  "  advisedly.  And 
let  those  who  think  of  Germany  have  patience. 
Germany's  slight  though  fatal  part  will  be 
described  later.  The  French  were,  before  all, 
the  honest  and  useful  intellectual  mercen- 
aries ;  loyal  of  course,  and  of  much  greater 
moment  in  civil  affairs  than  were  the  Swiss 
or  the  Scotch  mercenaries  in  things  military, 
for  whereas  the  latter  simply  defended,  the 
French  created. 

The  first  creation  of  France  in  Turkey  was 
a  commerce  of  exports  and  imports.  Such 
commerce,  it  is  true,  had  been  carried  on 
successfully  before  the  fall  of  Byzantium 
by  the  Genoese  of  Galata  and  the  Venetians 

*  Those  English  readers  who  might  find  this  chapter 
somewhat  one-sided  in  favour  of  France  are  referred  to 
the  introduction,  where  all  due  explanation  is  given. 

£ 
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of  the  Golden  Horn ;  but  since  1453  it  had 
languished  and  was  now  (1535)  on  the  point 
of  extinction.  By  the  famous  Capitulations, 
the  great  and  wise  Soliman  the  Magnificent 
granted  immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  and 
a  thousand  guarantees  against  the  autocracy 
of  his  raw  troopers  to  the  "  Frankish  mer- 
chants" and  to  all  such  as,  flying  the  banner 
of  the  "  Emperor  of  France  ",  should  navigate 
in  Ottoman  waters.  Straightway  on  the 
Turkish  coast  there  began  to  appear  counters 
and  warehouses,  chiefly  French,  the  com- 
mencement of  an  incredible  exchange  of 
wealth  between  East  and  West.  France  was 
rewarded  for  her  services.  Marseilles  com- 
pletely dethroned  Genoa  and  Venice.  Hence- 
forth French  was  spoken  in  every  Turkish 
port. 

Next  France  created  in  Turkey  a  system 
of  public  education. 

At  first  it  was  done  by  means  of  the  re- 
ligious orders.  The  same  immunities  Soliman 
had  granted  to  the  merchants  he  bestowed  on 
all  Catholic  priests,  monks  and  pilgrims, 
whose  protector  he  recognised  to  be  "  the 
Emperor  of  France." 

Priests  and  monks  from  France  flocked 
over  in  large  numbers  and  made  not  proselytes 
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— the  Moslem  is  never  converted — but  pupils 
who  learned  and  spoke  French. 

Later  this  movement  widened  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  France  created  in  Turkey  not 
merely  modern  secondary  education,  but  also 
partly  higher  education.  The  only  Ottoman 
government  lycie  which  has  a  complete  me- 
thodical cycle  of  studies,  bringing  the  pupil 
up  to  a  final  examination  equivalent  to  that 
of  bachelier -is- lettres,  is,  at  Constantinople, 
the  Lycee  of  Galata  Serail,  founded  on  the 
advice  and  with  the  official  assistance  of  the 
French  government.  Here,  down  to  the 
present  day,  French  professors  have  taught 
in  French.  In  this  lycie,  for  the  pupils  who 
had  obtained  their  secondary  teaching  diploma, 
was  instituted  one  branch  at  least  of  higher 
education :  that  of  law.  These  excellent 
lectures,  in  French  naturally,  were  only  aban- 
doned when  the  Ottoman  government,  in- 
cited by  this  example,  founded  at  Stamboul  a 
Turkish  Law  School  modelled  on  that  of  Paris. 

As  for  French  medical  education,  that  has 
never  ceased.  At  Beyrouth  the  French 
Jesuits  founded  a  medical  school,  which, 
through  the  collaboration  of  teachers  selected 
in  France  with  the  most  intelligent  discrimina- 
tion,  remains,   despite  a  later  inauguration 
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of  the  Ottoman  Government's  official  medical 
school  at  Constantinople,  the  best  college  of 
medicine  in  the  Turkish  Orient. 

France    also    introduced    military    science 
into  Turkey. 

When  the  Sultans  perceived  that  the 
military  profession  had  its  intellectual  side 
and  required  for  complete  success  a  mental 
effort  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  muscular, 
once  again  they  appealed  to  French  brains 
to  supply  the  necessary  abstraction.  As  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  Bonneval,* 
that  valiant  and  gifted  adventurer,  inaugu- 
rated the  reform  of  the  Turkish  army  and  the 
creation  of  a  modern  navy  and  artillery. 
The  work  he  had  begun  on  his  own  initiative 
the  Versailles  bureaux  continued  officially. 
They  sent  the  Grand  Turk  artillery  officers  and 
engineers,  shipbuilders  and  even  carpenters 
and  calkers.  Until  the  eighteenth  century 
the  two  services  had  remained  absolutely 
mediaeval.  Their  complete  transformation 
into  a  methodical  and  scientific  organisation 
is  entirely  due  to  the  French.  That  which 
the  ancient  monarchy  had  begun  was  con- 
tinued by  the  Revolution  and  the  governments 

*  Claude  Alexandre,  Comte  de  Bonneval,  born  1675, 
died  1747,  embraced  the  Mahomedan  faith,  1730. 
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which  followed.  Barely  was  French  colla- 
boration in  military  instruction  interrupted 
by  General  Bonaparte's  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
Expeditions.  Until  1870  there  was  a  French 
military  mission  at  Constantinople.  Then,  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  it  was  recalled.  After 
the  war,  with  a  sense  of  honour  and  loyalty 
to  be  appreciated,  the  Turks  made  overtures 
for  the  sending  of  a  new  mission.  At  Paris 
it  was  thought  fit  not  to  give  them  a  hearing. 
Then  only  did  Turkey  appeal  to  Germany, 
with  the  result  that  Von  der  Goltz  was  de- 
spatched to  Constantinople. 

It  was  France  who  introduced  modern 
jurisprudence  into  Turkey  and  who  organised 
the  judicial  system  on  occidental  lines. 

According  to  a  system  modelled  on  that  of 
French  judicature,  civil,  criminal  and  com- 
mercial cases  are  tried  by  courts  of  first 
instance,  appeal  courts  and  a  court  of  cassation. 
A  French  councillor  from  the  Ministry  of 
Justice  drafted  a  law  instituting  justices  of 
peace.  The  commercial  and  criminal  codes 
are  translated  literally,  the  penal  code 
adapted  from  the  French.  In  the  mixed 
tribunal  at  Constantinople,  which  judges 
suits  between  Ottomans  and  foreigners,  the 
language  is  French.    The  certificated  pupils 
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of  the  Stamboul  Law  School  who  were  thought 
capable  of  profiting  by  a  post-graduate  course 
abroad  were  sent  all  without  exception  to 
study  law  in  French  Universities  and  chiefly 
at  the  University  of  Paris. 

France,  too,  created  the  Turkish  financial 
system. 

(  Until  the  Crimean  War  Turkey  had  had  no 
^conception  of  modern  state  finance,  no  notion 
of  loans,  no  government  bank.  It  was  French 
financiers  who  negotiated  the  first  Ottoman 
I  loan  in  1858,  and  founded  the  Imperial  Otto- 
man Bank,  which,  with  the  Ottoman  Public 
Debt  and  the  Tobacco  Regie,  entirely  controls 
Turkish  credit.  I  ignore  neither  English 
collaboration  in  the  first  loans  and  in  the 
foundation  of  the  State  Bank,  nor  German 
and  Austrian  participation  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Regie,  but  no  one  will  question  that 
French  financiers  took  the  initiative,  that 
they  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  capital, 
and  exercised  the  predominant  influence. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  purely  financial 
department  of  government  loans  that  French 
capital  was  employed.  It  contributed  largely 
to  the  construction  of  a  net- work  of  railways. 
French  engineers  with  French  money  laid 
more  than  1500  kilometres  of  rails  in  Turkey. 
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They  constructed  those  main  arteries,  the 
Syrian  railways  and  that  line  so  important 
economically  and  strategically  which  unites 
Constantinople  to  Dedeagatch  and  Salonica. 
By  virtue  of  quite  recent  agreements  with 
the  Turkish  Government,  the  French  were 
also  to  construct  a  vast  net-work  of  railway 
lines  in  Armenia.  French  foremen  and  engi- 
neers were  already  proceeding  to  construct 
roads  in  Asia,  a  contract  with  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  having  already  entrusted 
to  the  French  the  reconstruction  of  Turkish 
highways. 

As  for  the  harbours  and  quays,  they  were 
all,  without  exception,  constructed  by  the 
French.  When  I  say  all,  I  mean  those  of 
Constantinople,  Salonica  (then  Turkish), 
Smyrna,  and  Beyrouth,  for  there  were  no 
others  worthy  of  the  name.  Elsewhere  there 
exists  nothing  but  roadsteads  very  indif- 
ferently safe. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
result  of  this  age-long  collaboration,  of  this 
great  and  truly  splendid  work.  A  French- 
man travelling  in  Turkey  might  well  think 
he  had  never  left  France.  Turkey  is  the 
only  foreign  country  in  the  world  where  a 
Frenchman    knowing    no    language    but    his 
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own  may  go  everywhere  and  be  at  ease. 
'j?  There  is  not  an  office,  a  bank,  a  shop  where 
£  French  is  not  spoken ;  in  large  towns  one 
V*  hears  it  constantly  in  the  streets.  As  for 
Constantinople,  one  might  spend — indeed 
many  have  spent — a  whole  life  there  without 
ever  using  any  other  language.  Go  to  the 
Porte,  the  Ottoman  Bank,  the  Public  Debt 
or  the  Tobacco  Regie,  and  you  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  nothing  but  French.  The  same 
will  happen  if  you  dine  with  a  Turkish  minister, 
a  Greek  banker,  an  Armenian  barrister,  or  a 
Jewish  doctor.  Outside  his  embassy,  the 
German  Ambassador,  at  the  Porte  or  else- 
where, speaks  nothing  but  French.  Even 
through  the  lattice  work  which  screens  harem 
windows  French  has  penetrated.  Foreign 
.  ladies  on  their  first  visit  to  Turkish  ladies 
are  surprised  by  their  excellent  French  and 
by  the  heaps  of  French  books  on  tables  and 
chiffoniers. .  But  their  amazement  soon  van- 
ishes, for  they  quickly  perceive  that  in  this 
strange  land,  so  far  away,  every  one  knows 
French  and  reads  French  in  preference. 
Talaat  Bey,  so  incredibly  become  our  present 
enemy,  knows  no  other  foreign  language. 
In  like  case  is  Djemal  pasha,  he  who  desired 
to  attack  Egypt.    As  for  the  Grand  Vizier 
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and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Said  Halim 
pasha,  he  speaks  the  idiomatic  French  of 
the  Paris  boulevards.  A  French  adviser  was 
one  day  highly  entertained  to  hear  him 
muttering  as  he  read  the  text  of  a  note :  Cette 
histoire-ld  va  amener  un  meli-melo  infernal  (this 
business  will  end  in  an  infernal  "  mix  up  "). 

The  Young  Turk  Revolution  brought  about 
no  restriction  on  French  collaboration.  On 
the  contrary,  that  tradition,  which  had 
been  abandoned  save  in  financial  matters 
by  Abdul  Hamid,  was  resumed  immediately 
after  his  fall.  The  cannon  fired  on  the 
Black  Sea  ports  by  the  German  officers  to 
whom  the  Turks  had  been  so  foolish  as  to 
confide  their  ironclads,  drove  from  Con- 
stantinople not  the  French  Ambassador  only, 
but  a  French  Inspector-General  of  gendar- 
merie, a  French  principal  law  adviser  to  the 
Ottoman  Government,  a  French  Inspector- 
General  of  Finance,  a  French  technical  adviser 
to  the  Board  of  Works,  a  French  architect 
adviser  to  the  city  of  Constantinople.  With 
them  went  also  financial  collaborators  of 
ancient  date,  a  French  Chairman  *  and  the 
French  General  Manager  of  the  Public  Debt 

*  The  Ottoman  Public  Debt  has  two  Chairmen,  one 
French  and  one  English,  who  alternately  preside. 
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with  the  numerous  French  staff  of  that 
Administration,  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Bank,  of  the  Regie,  of  the  French  Companies 
of  the  Quays,  Roads,  the  Water  Company, 
and  heaven  knows  what  else  ! — a  veritable 
army :  the  army  of  the  loyal  and  beneficent 
civil  Mercenaries,  evacuating  with  regret  and 
a  justifiable  resentment  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  the  "  France  du 
Levant "  *  now  transformed  into  an  enemy 
country. 

But  how  could  it  have  become  an  enemy 
country  when  French  influence  there  was  so 
ancient,  so  deservedly  founded,  so  manifestly 
persistent  ? 

The  question  has  frequently  been  asked. 
It  has  not  always  received  a  satisfactory 
answer. 

*  "  France  du  Levant,"  applied  to  the  Near  East,  has 
never  been  meant  to  convey,  as  is  sometimes  most  erro- 
neously thought,  that  French  statesmen  have  ever  con- 
ceived the  whole  of  Turkey  to  form  French  preserves. 
It  is  a  happy  expression  due  to  the  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  M.  Lamy,  to  summarise  the  work  of  France 
in  the  Levant.  The  expression  may  be  compared  to 
another  one  almost  officially  used  in  France,  "  L'Asie 
Francaise,"  by  which  is  naturally  meant  the  work  of 
France  in  Asia. 


IX 

I  recall  a  curious,  and  for  us  French  a  by 
no  means  unpleasant,  spectacle :  the  decline 
of  Baron  Marschall,  the  famous  German  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  during  the  winter 
of  1908. 

Relations  between  the  Kaiser  and  Abdul 
Hamid  had  been  too  intimate  and  too  well 
known  for  Germany  not  to  be  included  in  the 
execrations  heaped  by  Turkish  revolu- 
tionaries on  the  fallen  tyrant.  While  every 
day  they  organised  friendly  manifestations  in 
front  of  the  embassies  of  the  French  and 
British,  whom  they  respected  because  of  their 
free  institutions,  while  they  flocked  in  crowds 
to  the  railway  station  to  welcome  the  new 
British  Ambassador,  Sir  Gerard  Lowther, 
unharnessing  his  horses  and  themselves  draw- 
ing his  carriage  to  Pera,  the  approach  to  the 
German  Embassy  remained  silent  and  deserted. 
The  great  Baron,  who  but  a  few  days  before 
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had  been  omnipotent,  was  condemned  to  suffer 
the  worst  insult  that  can  be  offered  to  a 
diplomat :  the  Young  Turk  ministers  did  not 
return  cards. 

The  Baron  had  serious  thoughts  of  obtain- 
ing his  recall.  But  in  diplomacy  one  must 
be  supple.  Consequently  he  was  seen  in  the 
corridors  of  the  Turkish  Chamber  arm-in-arm 
with  his  confidant,  Paul  Weitz,  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Frankfort  Gazette,  distributing 
more  smiles  and  handshakes  than  a  candidate 
at  an  election.  But  it  was  no  good.  The 
first  great  speech  delivered  in  the  Chamber 
by  Djavid  bey,  a  speech  which  revealed  his 
oratorical  gifts  and  established  his  authority, 
was  a  Philippic  against  the  convention  of  the 
Bagdad  railway,  whereby  Abdul  Hamid  had 
granted  the  concession  to  the  Germans.  The 
Baron  withdrew  into  his  barrack-like  Em- 
bassy at  the  Taxim  and  waited  patiently. 

In  the  autumn  of  1910  thither  he  saw 
coming  to  him  the  Young  Turk  ministers, 
with  Djavid  at  their  head.  The  negotia- 
tions for  a  loan  from  France,  after  proceed- 
ing with  difficulty  and  being  envenomed 
by  a  violent  press  campaign,  had  been 
definitely  broken  off,  on  a  question  of  a 
State  Treasury  and  Court   of   Accounts   of 
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which  Paris  saw  fit  to  impose  the  establish- 
ment on  Turkey.  London,  not  wishing  to 
thwart  Paris,  refused  its  aid.  The  Young 
Turks  came  to  implore  financial  assistance 
from  Berlin.  It  was  granted  forthwith.  By 
express  train  came  Herr  Hellferich  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank,  now  the  Kaiser's  Minister 
of  Finance.*  In  a  few  days  the  bargain  was 
done,  without  any  haggling  as  to  Treasury 
or  Court  of  Accounts,  as  you  may  well  be- 
lieve. Friendly  relations  were  restored  and 
on  the  surest  of  bases,  that  of  the  benefactor 
and  the  benefited.  It  was  well  worth  150 
poor  millions  of  francs,  invested  moreover  at 
six  per  cent,  with  the  Constantinople  customs 
as  security. 

The  friendly  relations  thus  established 
between  the  Young  Turks  and  Baron  Marschall 
were  not  permitted  to  lapse.  And  gradually 
the  Kaiser  resumed  the  game  he  had  been 
playing  in  Turkey  for  twenty  years. 

The  Kaiser  may  be  a  megalomaniac,  a  man 
of  morbid  impulses  and  theatrical  conceit, 
but  he  possesses  to  a  high  degree  the  practical 
instincts  of  the  greedy  and  wily  breed  of  the 
Hohenzollerns.  He  very  early  conceived  a 
most  simple  calculation.    Germany  has   no 

*  Written  in  1915. 
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Moslem  subjects ;  England  has  70  millions, 
France  30,  Russia  20.  To  win  the  Sultan's 
friendship  and  to  incite  him  to  Pan-Islamism 
by  stimulating  his  theocratic  ambition,  would 
be  to  place  in  German  hands  an  important 
instrument  for  th«  creation  of  disturbances 
in  French,  British,  and  Russian  dominions  : 
it  would  be  a  way  of  creating  a  Moslem 
Gregory  VII.  minus  his  brains,  but  plus 
800,000  bayonets.  Moreover,  the  Kaiser  is 
literary  and  knows  his  La  Fontaine  ;  he  knows 
that  every  flatterer  lives  on  him  he  flatters  *  ; 
he  saw  that  from  the  Sultan  thus  beguiled 
might  be  snatched  rich  prizes ;  good  loans 
well  secured,  good  orders  for  cannon,  rifles, 
and  munitions,  good  railway,  irrigation,  and 
mining  concessions.  Finally,  well  aware  that 
in  Turkey  far  more  than  elsewhere,  words 
are  more  important  than  deeds,  the  Kaiser, 
by  way  of  carrying  out  his  programme,  never 
did  anything  for  Turkey,  but  lavished  upon 
it  the  hasheesh  of  his  compliments. 

Never  was  mirage  more  skilfully  evoked  than 
by  the  Kaiser  and  his  agents.  In  spirit  they 
took  the  Sultan  up  on  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
political  temple,  they  showed  him  the  king- 

*  Tout  flatteur  vit  aux  depens  de  celui  qui  l'ecoute 
(Lafontaine, — Le  Renard  et  le  Corbeau). 
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doms  of  the  world,  where,  outlined  against 
an  azure  sky,  could  be  discerned  the  white 
minarets  of  Islam :  Hindustan,  Turkestan, 
Egypt,  Tunis,  Algeria ; — there  was  no  question 
then  of  Morocco.  "  Glorious  Caliph,"  they 
said,  "  all  that  is  yours,  or  at  least  should  be, 
and  one  day,  perhaps,  will  be,  should  the 
opportunity  occur  for  us  to  help  you  to 
deliver  your  brethren,  your  subjects  in  bond- 
age. Meanwhile  what  a  field  for  your  activity, 
what  scope  for  the  play  of  your  incomparable 
intelligence !  Will  not  your  Majesty  ordain 
a  secret  diplomacy  which  shall  awake  in  the 
heart  of  the  oppressed  confidence  in  the 
Caliph's  solicitude,  which  shall  establish, 
against  the  day  of  attack,  secret  friends  in 
all  enemy  strongholds  ?  " 

To  a  heart  still  bleeding  from  the  wounds 
of  1878,  the  artificial  paradise  seemed  passing 
sweet.  Things  political  were  assuming  a 
new  aspect,  acquiring  an  unsuspected  beauty  ; 
his  dominions  seemed  to  be  increased  by  all 
the  immensity  of  his  dreams.  Though  at 
first  he  had  disliked  the  Germans,  never 
having  forgiven  Bismarck's  brutality  towards 
the  Ottoman  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Berlin 
Congress,  he  came  to  feel  towards  them  as 
one  does  towards  the  complacent  intermediary 
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through  whom  one  procures  a  rare,  injurious, 
but  exquisite  poison.  Moreover,  to  complete 
his  work,  the  Kaiser  spared  no  pains.  On 
the  morrow  of  the  Armenian  massacres,  when 
the  Sultan's  hand  was  red  to  the  nails  with 
blood,  he  seized  it,  pressed  it,  and  declared 
himself  his  best  friend.  Such  delicacy  could 
not  fail  to  charm ;  the  Sultan  was  touched, 
he  was  won ;  and  for  drug  and  flatteries  he 
paid  munificently  by  the  concession  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway.  But  he  was  not  intoxi- 
cated. Satiated  with  power,  imbued  with 
scepticism  by  twenty  years'  daily  reading  of 
secret  police  reports,  this  old  despot's  nerves 
were  pleasantly  thrilled  by  the  action  of  the 
Pan-Islamic  hasheesh :  nevertheless  he  knew 
the  dangers  of  the  drug,  and  he  used  it  like  a 
confirmed  but  prudent  smoker  who  can  keep 
within  bounds.  He  instituted  a  secret  diplo- 
macy, employed  agents  in  Africa,  Asia,  even 
in  the  Far  East,  subsidised  occasionally, 
bestowed  orders  now  and  then,  fanned  the 
flame  of  Islamic  sentiment  by  constructing 
the  railway — as  much  strategic  as  religious 
— of  the  Hidjaz ;  but  all  the  time,  while 
playing  with  fire,  he  took  care  never  to 
burn  his  fingers.  His  strongly  developed 
instinct  of  self-preservation  kept  him  in  the 
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narrow  path  and  enabled  him  to  encourage 
the  goat  with  the  right  hand  while  stroking 
the  cabbage  with  the  left. 

On  the  nervous  system  of  the  Young  Turks 
the  German  drug  acted  very  differently. 


Those  Young  Turks  were  all  very  young  in- 
deed, and  of  humble  status.  Poor,  of  obscure 
origin,  they  knew  nothing  of  life  save  what 
may  be  learned  in  students'  boarding-houses, 
remote  garrisons,  or  political  prisons.  Their 
revolution's  marvellous  success  had  somewhat 
turned  their  heads.  Everywhere  they  were 
applauded  as  "  the  Heroes  of  Liberty."  Those 
humble  telegraph  clerks,  modest  professors 
from  Turkish  provinces,  hungry  Stamboul 
scribblers,  lieutenants  with  budding  mus- 
tache, suddenly  beheld  their  portraits  dis- 
played on  picture  post-cards  in  all  the 
shop-windows,  nay,  more,  supreme  honour  ! 
reproduced  in  the  great  illustrated  journals 
of  Europe.  The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
devoted  a  whole  article  to  them.  Moreover, 
had  not  this  formidable  ancient  regime, 
which,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  they  had 
overthrown  in  a  single  day,  been  more 
encrusted  with   ignorance,  more  denied  by 
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corruption  and  espionage,  more  bloodstained 
with  massacres  than  the  history  of  any  other 
unfortunate  nation  ?  Only  dupes  or  accom- 
plices could  attempt  to  justify  it.  It  seemed 
to  them  right,  therefore,  that  they  should  be 
applauded ;  and  they  flattered  themselves 
that  on  the  velvet  carpet  of  general  sympathy 
they  were  playing  a  game  the  winning  of 
which  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

They  were  suddenly  sobered,  however,  by 
an  icy  douche,  which,  bringing  them  face  to 
face  with  grim  reality,  was  very  cruel  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  these  novices. 

Their  openly  avowed  object,  nothing  short 
of  a  Turkish  renaissance,  threatened  immense 
interests.  For  many  of  its  neighbours,  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  not,  as  has  been  so 
often  said,  merely  "  the  Sick  Man,"  but  "  the 
Sick  Uncle,"  "  the  American  Uncle,"  fabulously 
rich,  already  on  his  death-bed,  condemned  by 
the  princes  of  medical  science.  Now  a  handfui 
of  inexperienced  young  surgeons  were  en- 
deavouring to  revive  the  old  creature,  to 
bring  colour  to  his  cheeks  and  light  into 
his  eyes.  This  was  unpleasant,  worse,  it  was 
alarming.  Straightway,  certain  neighbouring 
states  hastened  to  insure  themselves  :  Austria 
annexed  Bosnia    and  Herzegovina,    Bulgaria 
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declared  herself  independent,  the  Cretan 
Assembly  voted  the  Island's  annexation  to 
Greece. 

Another  of  the  Young  Turks'  objects,  the 
establishment  of  a  parliamentary  regime, 
irritated  the  most  disinterested  diplomats, 
the  very  men  whom  the  Young  Turks  in- 
genuously acclaimed.  Would  there  then  be 
a  Chamber,  a  Senate,  chatter-boxes  discuss- 
ing everything,  and  giving  themselves  airs, 
impervious  to  the  majesty  of  grands-cordons 
and  kavasses  ?  Above  all  they  would  put  on 
the  shelf  all  those  high  officials  of  Abdul 
Hamid,  so  supple,  so  discreet,  with  whom 
for  so  many  years,  by  dint  of  careful  spoon- 
feeding, the  business  of  state  had  been  secretly 
and  smoothly  transacted.  The  Ambassador 
of  one  great  democracy,  who  with  marvellous 
intelligence  and  skill  had  organised  his  work 
in  accordance  with  the  Hamidian  regime, 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  disgust  with 
this  unexpected  parliamentarianism.  Refer- 
ring with  contemptuous  fury  to  these  young 
revolutionaries,  he  called  them  by  a  term 
which,  picturesque  and  popular  as  it  may 
be  in  barracks,  would  hardly  appeal  to  the 
ingenuous  reader.  Another  ambassador,  also 
representing  a  great  liberal  power,  a  gentleman 
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of  more  polished  speech  if  unequal  parts, 
when  it  was  suggested  to  him  at  a  ball  at 
the  Russian  Embassy  that  there  should  be 
presented  to  him  a  few  Young  Turks  who 
were  described  as  exercising  considerable 
influence  in  the  Union  and  Progress  Party 
which  had  carried  out  the  Revolution,  de- 
clined with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  saying 
coldly :  "I  do  not  know  that  '  Societe 
anonyme.'  "  * 

The  financial,  no  more  than  the  diplomatic, 
world  was  inclined  to  smile  on  the  new 
regime.  Eager  for  independence,  ignoring  all 
the  requirements  of  a  financial  policy,  and 
desiring  to  prove  their  determination  to 
negotiate  all  money  affairs  openly,  the  Young 
Turks  declared  that  henceforth  they  would 
dispense  with  the  control  of  the  Public  Debt 
as  also  with  all  the  traditional  good  services 
of  Western  finance,  and  that  their  first  State 
Loan  would  be  offered  to  the  highest  bidder, 
like  an  order  for  army  boots.  Financiers  are 
as  susceptible  as  diplomats.  At  Paris,  high 
finance  was  annoyed :  and  its  resentment, 
reacting  on  the  press,  contributed  to  break 
off  the  negotiations  for  the  loan  of  1910. 

*  Literally,  anonymous  society, — the  French  technical 
expression  for  a  Company  limited  by  shares. 
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To  have  alarmed  their  ambitious  neighbours, 
to  have  disturbed  the  habits  of  ambassadors, 
to  have  irritated  financiers  and  provoked 
the  thunderbolts  of  the  press  was  unfortunate, 
but  perhaps  inevitable,  and  in  any  case  not 
irremediable.  An  extremely  intelligent  diplo- 
mat, M.  Revoil,  who  had  become  Director- 
General  of  the  Ottoman  Bank,  soon  reconciled 
finance  and  revolutionary  Turkey.  The  am- 
bassadors became  accustomed  to  the  personnel 
of  the  new  government,  liked  certain  members 
of  it,  and  invited  them  to  dinner.  Divided 
between  a  desire  at  one  blow  to  settle  the 
question  by  throttling  "  the  Sick  Man  "  and 
a  fear  at  once  of  Turkey,  whose  army  had 
shown  itself  formidable  in  1897,  and  of  the 
Great  Powers,  who  were  anxious  to  avoid  a 
conflagration  in  the  Balkans,  the  neighbour- 
ing states  consulted  together,  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  decide,  in  short,  remained 
inactive.  Thereby  they  granted  a  respite 
which  might  well  have  been  used  for  some- 
thing like  a  definitive  consolidation.  Such  a 
movement  did  indeed  begin.  It  did  not 
succeed.  Incidental  circumstances,  which 
rendered  the  situation  difficult,  were  rein- 
forced by  ethnical  and  historical  tendencies 
which  rendered  it  desperate. 
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One  day,  at  Stamboul,  while  waiting  to  see 
the  Minister  of  War,  I  walked  up  and  down 
the  great  hall  of  the  Seraskerat,  looking  at  the 
collection  of  ancient  weapons  and  fine  Arabic 
inscriptions  decorating  the  walls.  It  was  in 
1909,  soon  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  Mahmoud  Chevket  pasha.  A  young 
Turkish  officer  whom  I  knew  happened  to 
be  there.  He  said  to  me :  "  You  know 
Arabic — would  you  read  this  inscription  ?  " 
And  he  pointed  to  that  opposite  the  windows 
looking  out  on  to  the  vast  courtyard.  De- 
spite the  flourishes,  the  writing  was  admirably 
clear.  And  I  could  easily  read  the  Prophet's 
famous  saying  :  "  Paradise  lies  in  the  shadow 
of  the  swords."  "  So  does  liberty,"  said  the 
young  officer,  "  and  let  him  who  lays  hands 
on  it  beware."  With  these  words  he  struck 
the  pommel  of  his  sabre. 

He  spoke  the  truth.  In  the  shadow  of  the 
swords  was  born  and  lived  the  Turkish  revolu- 
tion. Too  often  has  this  main  characteristic 
of  its  origin  and  tragic  evolution  been  lost 
sight  of.  The  Young-Turk  revolution  was 
a  revolution  of  Janissaries,  imbued  with  the 
ideas  of  the  National  Convention.  From  this 
point  of  view  Enver  pasha  and  Talaat  bey 
are  eminently  representative  characters. 
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It  has  often  been  said,  it  has  sometimes 
even  been  written,  that  Enver  was  in  German 
pay.  Such  a  statement  reveals  a  remarkable 
ignorance  of  character  and  of  the  situation. 
To  maintain  that  Enver  involved  his  country 
in  a  European  war  because  he  had  been 
bought  is  as  absurd  as  to  assert  that  Robe- 
spierre was  bribed  to  institute  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. 

Enver  is  a  dark  little  man  with  a  dull 
complexion,  as  handsome  in  his  way  as  was 
Saint-Just  in  his.  His  intelligence  is  mediocre. 
His  speech  is  hesitating.  In  society  he 
easily  becomes  confused,  blushes  and  looks 
down.  Had  he  been  born  in  France,  he 
would  have  entered  and  left  Saint-Cyr  in 
the  150th  and  after  having  published  with 
Chapelot  *  conscientious  essays  on  ammu- 
nition columns  and  commissariat,  he  would 
have  taken  his  pension  as  a  retired  major. 
But  the  stars  were  for  him ;  at  twenty-four 
he  was  borne  upwards  to  zenith  by  marvellous 
events  aided  by  his  own  strength  of  character 
and  force  of  mind.  In  morals  he  is  a  Puritan. 
He  neither  drinks  nor  smokes  :  his  mentality 
is  like  a  gun's  barrel ;  not  many  ideas  enter 
his  narrow  brain,  but  once  entered  they  stick 
*  Chapelot  is  the  well-known  Paris  military  publisher. 
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there,  and  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they 
come  forth  it  is  like  a  flash,  with  a  well-fired 
bullet's  hardness  and  directness  of  aim.  At 
Constantinople  his  courage  and  perfect  honesty 
have  never  been  called  in  question,  not  even 
by  his  worst  enemies,  and  he  has  many 
mortal  ones. 

In  valour  and  integrity  Talaat  is  his  equal. 
This  tall,  stout  man — he  weighs  over  fifteen 
stone — with  regular  features  and  a  bland  ex- 
pression, dissimulates  beneath  a  constant 
smile  the  determined  and  violent  spirit  of 
the  revolutionary :  a  sort  of  a  peasant-like 
Danton,  patriotic,  honestly  convinced,  but 
rough,  incredibly  ignorant,  and  imagining 
that  State  affairs  can  be  conducted  by  means 
of  the  tricks  and  guiles  of  a  horsedealer. 
Once  convinced  that  his  cause  is  right,  he 
becomes  absolutely  unscrupulous  as  to  the 
means  of  advancing  it.  Had  he  deemed  it 
for  the  public  good,  he  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated, without  the  slightest  shade  of  remorse, 
to  order  ten  September  massacres. 

The  interview  between  King  Edward  VII. 
and  the  Czar  Nicholas  II.  at  Reval  was  the 
spark  that  fired  the  Turkish  Revolution. 
Parliamentarians  of  the  type  of  Talaat 
persuaded  Janissaries  of  the  type  of  Enver 
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that  Great  Britain  and  Russia  had  agreed 
to  amputate  that  part  of  Turkey  which  under 
Abdul  Hamid's  rule  had  been  attacked  by 
gangrene.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Turkish  re- 
formers the  only  remedy  was  that  of  the 
French  in  1789,  or  if  necessary,  in  1793. 
Enver  was  the  first  to  draw  the  sword.  The 
others  followed  his  example.  The  Sultan 
took  fright.  The  revolution  was  accomplished. 
Then  the  Janissaries  returned  to  their 
barracks.  They  were  prepared  to  leave  the 
rest  to  the  Parliamentarians,  who,  they 
thought,  were  more  conversant  with  politics, 
But,  all  the  same,  the  military  did  not  cease 
secretly  to  observe  their  civilian  colleagues, 
ready  to  defend  them  if  attacked,  ready  to 
make  short  work  of  them  if  they  did  not  go 
straight.  Liberty  lay  in  the  shadow  of  the 
swords.  And  swords  were  constantly  being 
drawn.  In  April,  1909,  when,  through  the 
intrigues  of  Hamidians  and  the  hodjas,  the 
Constantinople  garrison,  consisting  of  sup- 
porters of  the  old  regime  officered  by  revo- 
lutionaries, rose  and  massacred  its  officers 
together  with  agnostic  deputies  and  free- 
masons, once  again  the  Janissaries  came  to 
the  rescue.  When  they  had  taken  possession 
of  the  city  and  hanged  the  ringleaders,  they 
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established  and  maintained  martial  law  in 
the  capital.  In  the  spring  of  1911,  when 
they  considered  that  leading  revolutionaries 
had  mismanaged  home  affairs  and  especially 
finance,  they  rattled  their  swords ;  and, 
without  more  ado,  Talaat,  Halil,  and  Djavid 
sent  in  their  resignations.  It  was  the  swords 
that  brought  about  the  fall  of  Mahmoud 
Chevket  and  Kutchuk  Said  in  1912,  the  fall 
of  Kiamil  and  the  death  of  Nazim  in  1913, 
that  the  same  year  avenged  Mahmoud  Chevket, 
himself  assassinated  by  conspirators  who  were 
commanded  by  an  officer.  There  was  blood 
in  the  shadow  of  the  swords. 

Violent  as  they  were,  both  military  and  civil 
revolutionaries  constituted  an  elite.  Incon- 
testably  they  represented  all  that  was  most 
patriotic  and  most  honest  among  the  Turks. 
But  their  distinction  lay  rather  in  their  motives 
than  in  their  capacity. 

In  these  revolutionary  brains  the  inevitable 
ethnological  deficiencies  persisted ;  and,  of 
most  serious  import  was  the  fact  that  they 
had  only  the  vaguest  and  most  insufficient 
realisation  of  their  own  defects.  In  the  so- 
called  "  technical  "  departments  of  Finance, 
Post  Office,  Public  Works,  War,  Navy,  Jus- 
tice   even,    they   employed    foreign    advisers, 
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chiefly  French,  a  few  British,  and  only  at  the 
War  Office  Germans.  For  they  admitted  that 
Sultan  Hamid's  thirty  years  of  obscurantism 
rendered  the  collaboration  of  educational 
specialists  advisable.  But,  for  those  essen- 
tially political  departments  of  Home  and 
Foreign  Affairs,  on  which  the  life  of  the  nation 
depended,  they  imagined  themselves  suffi- 
cient, believing  that  their  patriotism  and 
their  sense  of  national  interest  would  render 
them  equal  to  the  task. 

Now  they  were  all,  or  at  any  rate  those  who 
counted,  Turks  and  Mohammedans. 

Their  patriotism,  which  was  of  childish 
simplicity,  led  them  to  conceive  a  new  Turkey, 
swept  and  garnished,  administered  by  honest 
and  educated  officials,  controlled  by  a  free 
parliament  and  press, — but  withal  a  Turkey 
which  should  be  entirely  Turkish,  governed 
by  Turks,  writing  and  speaking  nothing  but 
Turkish.  They  would  not  even  admit  that 
a  knowledge  of  any  language  but  Turkish  was 
necessary  for  Justices  of  the  Peace,  whose 
work  it  was  to  mete  out,  according  to  an  oral 
code,  gratuitous  justice  to  the  poor,  illiterate 
peasants,  totally  ignorant,  many  of  them,  of 
the  tongue  of  their  judges.  One  can  imagine 
what  a  source  of  insoluble  conflicts  thus  arose 
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with  the  Arabs,  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians, 
and — at  that  time,  when  Macedonia  and 
Albania  were  still  in  Turkish  hands — the 
Bulgars,  the  Serbs,  and  the  Albanians,  all 
demanding  recognition  of  their  respective 
languages  and  a  share  in  the  administration 
in  proportion  to  their  number. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  filled  the  Turkish 
revolutionaries  with  indignation  and  amaze- 
ment. What !  The  vulgar  herd  delivered  from 
Hamidian  tyranny  by  their  betters'  courage 
and  magnanimity,  failing  to  be  grateful 
and  respectful,  daring  to  be  refractory  ! 
Janissaries  and  Parliamentarians  united  in 
haughty  incomprehension.  And  the  sword 
alone,  but  now  first  that  of  Arab  rebels,  then 
that  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Balkans,  cut  the 
Gordian  knot,  amidst  disasters. 


XI 


By  inflaming  and  directing  the  nationalism 
of  the  Young  Turks,  by  leading  them  gently 
towards  the  artificial  paradise  of  Pan-Islamism, 
Baron  Marschall,  either  personally  or  by 
means  of  avowed  or  secret  agents,  had  pre- 
pared the  Balkan  troubles. 

This  corpulent  giant,  with  heavy,  imperturb- 
able countenance  and  glassy  eyes,  imposed 
on  the  revolutionaries  by  the  grandeur  of  his 
past  and  by  his  condescending  good  nature. 
He  would  utter  familiarities  in  a  majestic 
manner  and  clap  Turkish  ministers  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  air  of  a  Talleyrand  taking 
the  arm  of  an  embassy  attach^.  By  such 
attentions  these  naif  revolutionaries  were  over- 
whelmed. What  simplicity,  what  affability  ! 
What  a  kind  heart  1  That  the  man  who  had 
known  Bismarck  and  directed  the  foreign 
affairs  of  Germany  should  come  and  smoke 
a  cigar  and  talk  with  them,  that  he  should 
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appreciate     them,     understand    them,     and 
sympathise  with  them  so  perfectly  ! 

"  Yes,"  he  would  say,  "  a  great  future 
awaits  Turkey  as  soon  as  from  a  military 
point  of  view  she  has  been  completely  re- 
organised and  has  constructed  that  great 
Bagdad  line.  Therein  the  all- wisdom  of  the 
Kaiser,  who  is  Turkey's  faithful,  perhaps 
her  only,  friend,  sees  the  chief  factor  of  a 
renaissance  of  a  great  Caliphate,  which  shall 
be  as  prosperous  as  that  of  the  Abbasides, 
with  all  the  developed  resources  of  the  Meso- 
potamian  Basin  and  the  Iranian  Plateau, 
strong  with  the  solidity  and  courage  of  the 
Turks  rendered  effective  by  German  Kultur" 
This  refrain  was  taken  up  by  the  gossips — 
notably  by  Haqqy  pasha,  then  Grand  Vizier 
and  now  Ambassador  of  Germanised  Turkey 
in  Berlin — by  the  newspapers  subsidised  by 
Germany  who  took  care  to  underline  points 
which  were  therein  merely  hinted.  Of  course, 
Germany  was  their  only  friend.  What  could 
be  expected  from  France,  from  Russia,  from 
England,  who  held  in  bondage  millions  of 
their  Moslem  brethren,  and  who  in  Turkey 
detested  their  possible  political  deliverer  ? 
Every  day  in  the  "  Jeune  Turc "  and 
the   "  Osmanischer   Lloyd  9\  might   be   read 
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paragraphs  on  the  horrible  excesses  of  Russians 
and  British  in  Persia,  on  the  dangerous  unrest 
in  India,  on  the  iniquitous  claims  of  the  French 
to  certain  oases  in  the  Sahara,  described  as 
obviously  Ottoman. 

And  none  of  this  was  without  effect.  For 
the  Turkish  revolutionaries  soon  fell  into  the 
snare  laid  for  all  revolutionaries  :  that  mania 
for  what  might  be  termed  "  revolutionary 
imperialism"  such  as  during  the  Great  French 
Revolution  was  expressed  by  the  formula 
"  War  on  Kings." 

The  Young  Turks,  although  for  the  most 
part  agnostics  and  freemasons,  remained 
politically  passionate  Moslems  in  the  manner 
of  certain  mediaeval  Templars  who,  debauchees 
and  drunkards,  believing  neither  in  God  nor 
the  Devil,  none  the  less  took  pride  in  the 
fanaticism  of  their  order.  Like  the  Sultan 
Hamid,  these  Turkish  revolutionaries  were 
dazzled  by  the  hallucination  of  Pan-Islamic 
irredentism,  by  the  mirage  of  vast  kingdoms 
with  white  minarets  beneath  an  azure  sky. 
Only  their  youth  and  their  complete  lack  of 
any  political  education  led  them  into  dangerous 
indiscretions.  To  begin  with,  Haqqy  pasha 
succeeded  in  winning  from  them  the  per- 
mission to  submit  to  the  irresistible  arguments 
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of  the  Germans  and  to  grant  them  a  con- 
cession complementary  to  that  Bagdad  Agree  - 
ment,  which  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion Djavid  bey  had  so  eloquently  attacked. 
But,  worse  still :  abandoning  their  original 
design  of  secularising  the  ancient  theocratic 
Turkey  of  the  Caliphs  and  converting  it  into 
something  like  a  Western  state,  on  a  purely 
rationalist  basis,  a  design  which  had  every- 
where, in  France  especially,  won  for  them  the 
warmest  sympathy,  these  infatuated  re- 
formers believed  they  had  discovered  an 
admirable  political  basis,  a  means  of  fusing 
all  the  various  Moslem  races  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  which  would  also  intimidate  the 
cabinets  of  Paris,  London,  and  Petrograd. 
This  brilliant  discovery  was  International 
Islam.  Stamboul  newspapers  appeared  with 
the  headline:  "  the  Islamic  World."  Wherever 
there  was  any  recalcitrancy,  any  Moslem 
unrest,  the  French,  British,  and  Russian 
governments  could  invariably  trace  the  action 
of  German  and  Turkish  agents,  who  were  not 
infrequently  identical.  In  vain  did  the 
Porte  deny  and  protest  its  innocence  of  such 
machinations.  Sometimes  it  was  right ;  for 
many  of  these  Turkish  agents  were  amateurs, 
who    acted    without    authority,    working    at 
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their  own  expense  or  supported  by  German}'. 
This,  however,  did  not  allay  the  irritation 
of  the  Great  Powers.  Russia,  who  had  at 
first  very  loyally  and  with  marked  amiability 
endeavoured  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Young  Turks,  was  annoyed  and 
recalled  her  urbane  ambassador,  M.  Tcharykov. 
The  Foreign  Office,  which  had  long  been  better 
disposed  towards  the  Young  Turks  than  the 
British  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  began  to 
form  one  of  those  serious  British  antipathies 
as  unfathomable  as  they  are  lasting.  France 
was  wounded  by  certain  propaganda  in  Tunis, 
by  the  tone  of  the  Turkish  press  at  the  time 
of  the  Agadir  crisis,  and  many  of  her  politicians 
began  to  consider  the  Young  Turks  insincere 
and  dangerous.  Hence  there  arose  a  vicious 
circle,  a  perpetual  interchange  of  mistrust 
and  resentment.  During  the  Tripoli  War  and 
the  Balkan  War,  the  Triple  Entente's  official 
sympathy  was  with  Italy  and  the  Balkan 
people.  It  seemed  to  Stamboul  excessively 
hard  and  cruel  when  in  the  darkest  days  of 
defeat  this  attitude  was  accentuated  by  the 
press  of  Petrograd,  London,  and  especially 
of  Paris,  which  is  the  most  widely  read  in 
Turkey,  where  every  one  understands  French. 
The  hearts  of  the  Young  Janissaries  were 
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filled  with  sorrow,  shame,  and  desire  for 
revenge.  The  latter  was  quickened  by  their 
having,  through  a  turn  of  the  political  wheel, 
been  deprived  of  the  command  in  the  most 
decisive  moment  of  the  war.  They  believed 
therefore  that  the  disasters  of  1912  might  have 
been  averted  had  they,  instead  of  Abdul 
Hamid's  old  incapable  generals,  been  in  a 
position  to  act  and  direct.  The  march  on 
Adrianople  and  the  easy  capture  of  the  town, 
which  had  been  evacuated,  transformed  their 
impression  into  a  profound  conviction. 

At  the  same  time,  another  idea  was  dawning 
in  their  minds.  This  was  the  conviction  that 
civilians  were  not  conversant  with  politics 
at  all,  that  the  diplomatic  and  legal  hair 
splitting  of  these  frock-coated  gentlemen 
missed  fire,  that  an  officer's  simple  military 
common  sense  is  more  clear-sighted,  and  that 
henceforth  not  liberty  merely,  but  politics, 
diplomacy,  everything  ought  to  rest  in  the 
shadow  of  the  swords  ;  that  the  swords  alone 
count. 


XII 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  the  con- 
flict between  the  military  and  civilians  became 
acute.  To  civilians  this  terrible  cataclysm 
seemed  a  blessing  for  Turkey.  Now  at  length 
they  would  be  left  in  peace  to  reorganise  in 
their  own  way.  Now  at  length,  instead  of 
being  hustled,  they  would  be  courted :  some 
would  solicit  their  neutrality,  others  their 
intervention.  By  dint  of  clever  bargaining, 
all  manner  of  facilities  might  be  won,  economic 
privileges  which  would  make  an  end  of  budget 
deficits  and  perhaps  render  a  surplus  possible. 
Now  at  length,  might  the  commerce  of  neutral 
Turkey  see  the  fat  years  succeeding  the 
lean.  And  this  bright  opening  in  the  Turkish 
clouds  might  endure  long.  For  no  matter 
who  conquered,  he  would  be  far  too  cruelly 
wounded  to  think  of  anything  but  healing  his 
wounds  for  many  a  year,  and  would  lack  the 
power,  if  not  the  will,  to  cut  pieces  out  of  the 
Turkish   cake.    This    was    the    view    of    all 
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civilians  and  notably  of  the  heir  apparent — 
the  aged  Sultan  hardly  counts — and  of  the 
Grand  Vizier,  Prince  Said  Halim,  a  gentleman 
of  Franco-British  education  and  of  sound 
common  sense. 

To  the  young  Janissaries,  led  by  Enver 
pasha,  Minister  of  War  at  twenty-nine,  such 
reasoning  seemed  nothing  more  than  the  con- 
ceits of  civilians  craven  hearted  and  decidedly 
dull.  The  Germans  were  right.  If  Russia 
were  victorious  she  would  devour  Constanti- 
nople and  Armenia.  Then  France,  to  strike 
a  balance,  would  take  Syria,  and  England 
Mesopotamia.  Was  not  Russia  the  eternal 
enemy  ?  Had  she  not  brought  about  the 
formation  of  the  Balkan  League,  which  had 
just  snatched  from  Turkey  all  her  European 
provinces  ?  Intervention  against  Russia  was 
absolutely  necessary  and  in  no  way  hazardous. 
Germany's  military  superiority  was  irresistible, 
overwhelming.  The  reward  would  be  mag- 
nificent :  the  autonomy  of  Macedonia  and 
Albania,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan, 
the  liberation  of  the  Caucasus,  of  Turkestan, 
and — if  France  and  Great  Britain  were  so 
foolish  as  to  take  part  against  Turkey — of 
India,  Egypt,  Tunis,  Algeria,  Morocco. 
These   last   countries,    returning   joyfully    to 
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obedience  to  the  Caliph,  would  reconstitute 
a  great  Caliphate,  which  would  be  more 
extensive  than  either  that  of  the  Abbasides 
or  the  Ommiades.  And  finally  the  world, 
organised  on  the  only  rational  basis,  would 
be  ruled  by  the  two  lawful  and  necessary 
authorities  :  the  Caliph  and  the  Kaiser. 

To  civilians  these  visions  seemed  sheer 
madness.  Turkey  would  be  dismembered 
only  if  she  intervened  and  was  defeated ; 
for  never  would  she  be  pardoned  for  having 
turned  against  her  old  friends  in  a  quarrel 
which  was  not  hers.  Even  were  she  vic- 
torious she  would  have  everything  to  lose. 
Triumphant  Germanism  would  make  of  her 
an  Austro-German  Egypt.  She  had  only  to 
remain  quiet.  Therein  lay  wisdom,  security, 
advantage. 

Forain  would  have  appreciated  these  Turkish 
civilians  ;  for  they  did  hold  out  till  the  end,* 
save  perhaps  Talaat,  who  seems  at  the  last 
moment  to  have  gone  over  to  the  militarists. 
And  they  were  not  without  merit.  Germany 
had  bought  all  the  Turkish  newspapers.  We 
did  not  think   it  worth   while   to   secure   a 

*  This  allusion  is  to  one  of  Forain's  cartoons  :  a  picture 
of  a  poilu  at  the  front,  with  the  device  Pourou  que  lea 
civil8  tiennent. 
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single  mouthpiece  at  Stamboul.  Since  the 
revolution  there  has  been  an  immense  amount 
of  newspaper  reading  in  Turkey.  Every 
morning  and  every  evening  were  meted  out 
to  the  Turks  the  German  communiques,  the 
Wolff  despatches  and  leaders  inspired  by  the 
German  Embassy,  or  sometimes  even  entirely 
written  by  a  German  secretary  and  trans- 
lated. Further  and  more  serious,  the  worst 
possible  interpretation  was  given  to  our 
meekness.  When  German  sailors  brutally 
destroyed  the  wireless  telegraph  apparatus 
on  board  a  French  packetboat  at  anchor  in 
the  Dardanelles,  we  were  content  with  a 
mere  note  of  protest.  When  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Allies,  having  been  previously  warned 
and  given  plenty  of  time  to  confer,  received 
the  denunciation  of  the  Capitulations,* — 
another  note.  When  the  Turkish  police  closed 
the  foreign  post  offices, — again  only  a  note. 
When,  on  the  Turkish  mobilisation  being 
ordered,  requisitions  of  unparalleled  brutality 
and  stupidity  commandeered  all  the  possible 
goods  in  the  custom  house,  even  to  women's 
silk  stockings,  again  we  contented  ourselves 
with  a  note ;    and  we  protested  no  further 

*  The  famous  Capitulation*  signed  by  Francis  I.     See 
ante,  p.  47. 
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when  it  pleased  a  German  pasha  to  close  the 
Dardanelles  without  even  informing  the  Grand 
Vizier.  Evidently  our  plan  was  to  avoid 
giving  any  pretext  for  the  declaration  of 
Holy  War  by  abstaining  from  the  slightest 
appearance  of  assuming  initiatrv  e  against 
Turkey.  Many  Turks,  incapable  of  compre- 
hending such  diplomacy,  concluded  that  to 
put  pen  to  paper  was  the  only  action  of 
which  we  were  capable. 

Possibly  this  attitude  may  have  confirmed 
the  militarists  in  their  blindness.     At  any  rate 
from  day  to  day  the  civilians  lost  influence. 
Second     lieutenants,    even    gendarmes,    dis- 
regarded orders  written  by  the  Grand  Vizier 
or  the  Home   Secretary.     Now  for  the  last 
time  the  Janissaries  were  all  powerful.     And 
the  holes  in  the  Janissary  brain  were  filled 
in,    not   by   a   beneficent   foreign   power   of 
abstraction,    but   by   the   deadly   stupefying 
Teutonic      drug.      Flattering     hallucinations 
veiled  the  sordid,  ugly  fact :    that  of  Turkey 
vowed  to  death  to  enable  Germans  to  close 
the  Dardanelles,  to  immobilise  a  few  Russian 
corps  in  the  Caucasus,  a  few  British  regiments 
in  Egypt.     Like  those  horses  in  the  Spanish 
bull    fights,   whose    rent    bodies   are    hastily 
stitched  together  in  order  that  once  again  they 
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may  be  driven  against  the  bull,  so  Turkey, 
still  pale  and  bleeding  from  the  wounds 
received  in  the  Balkan  struggle,  was  put 
on  her  feet  once  more,  in  order  that  the 
decoy  might  be  driven  to  the  slaughter-house. 
Civilians  perceived  what  was  happening. 
They  saw  an  abyss  opening  when  the  embassies 
of  France,  Britain,  and  Russia  took  down  their 
flags.  Four  ministers,  Djavid  bey  at  their 
head,  immediately  sent  in  their  resignations. 
The  Grand  Vizier,  horrified,  tore  his  beard  and 
cried :  "I  will  not  have  this  war !  It  is 
madness !  "  Imperial  Princesses  wept.  The 
heir  apparent,  with  bowed  head,  sat  mur- 
muring for  hours  :  "  Calamity  !  Calamity  !  "  * 
But  the  lot  was  cast.  In  1808,  by  incom- 
prehension, the  Janissaries  had  slain  his 
ancestor  Selim  III.,  the  reforming  emperor. 
In  1914,  by  incomprehension,  they  were 
slaying  the  Empire  itself.  Turkey  was  ex- 
piring in  the  shadow  of  the  swords. 

*  Without  any  longer  fearing  to  injure  him,  I  may 
now  say,  that  in  a  farewell  audience,  he  charged  a  French- 
man, whom  he  honoured  with  his  friendship,  to  go  and 
assure  M.  Poincar£  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  of  his  deep 
sorrow  and  his  complete  sympathy  with  France  and 
Great  Britain. 


XIII 

"  Men  ever  act  in  the  same  way." 

Machiavelli's  saying  would  seem  to  have 
a  special  application  to  Turkey.  From  the 
mediaeval  origin  of  her  empire  until  quite 
recent  days,  coinciding  with  those  of  our  own 
life,  she  has  ever  offered  the  same  spectacle. 

But  listen  to  the  words  of  the  author  of 
"  The  Prince."  In  a  few  lines  that  sombre  and 
profound  writer  gives  the  key  to  the  Turkish 
enigma.  "  There  are  three  types  of  minds  : 
one  discovers  that  which  is  important  for  it 
to  know :  another  comprehends  that  which 
others  reveal  to  it ;  a  third  is  incapable  of 
understanding  either  by  itself  or  through 
others.  The  first  are  excellent ;  the  second 
good,  the  others  absolutely  null."  In  Turkey 
a  small  elite — Sultans  down  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  few  Young  Turks  in  the  twentieth 
— belonged  at  least  to  the  second  class.  They 
realised  the  deficiencies  of  the  Turkish  mind 
and  the  mortal  danger  incurred  by  its 
incapacity,  either  by  means  of  invention 
or  imitation,  to  adapt  itself  to  a  political 
environment  which  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
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flux  and  progress.  Their  intelligent  efforts 
were  constantly  being  thwarted  by  the  opposi- 
tion, sometimes  invincibly  inert,  sometimes 
furiously  aggressive,  of  an  immense  majority 
of  minds  of  the  third  class,  absolutely  null 
and  yet  controlling  both  the  force  which 
pours  fire  into  the  soul  and  the  force  which 
puts  weapons  into  the  hands.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  coalition  between 
hodjas  and  Janissaries  ruined  every  project 
of  reform  ;  in  the  nineteenth,  Sultan  Mahmoud 
broke  the  Janissaries'  opposition  by  a  mas- 
sacre, but  was  driven  to  compromise  with  the 
hodjas.  In  the  twentieth,  it  seemed  as  if,  with 
a  young  army  freed  from  the  dead  weight  of 
oriental  superstition,  with  the  blind  hatred  of 
the  hodjas  held  in  check,  the  Turkish  bark  might 
be  refloated  and  brought  safely  to  harbour> 

No  such  thing  happened.  This  last  ex- 
perience was  of  all  the  most  piteous.  The 
ilite  was  only  an  apparent,  a  relative  elite. 
And  even  it  was  divided.  The  fatal  third  type 
of  mind,  that  of  the  Janissaries,  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment  asserted  itself  in  the  army 
and  blindly  threw  the  weight  of  its  swords 
into  the  wrong  scale,  which,  sending  up  the 
opposite  scale,  decided  the  condemnation  of 
Turkey,  which  was  weighed  and  found  wanting. 
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For,  willing  as  I  am  to  admit  that  herein 
possibly  lay  no  malice  or  conscious  intention 
to  evil  and  mischief,  and  that  once  again  as 
always  it  was  the  result  of  incomprehension, 
nevertheless  the  effect  was  identical.  Put  a 
carter,  as  decent  a  man  in  his  way  as  you 
will,  but  ignorant  of  his  incompetence,  on 
the  box  of  a  hundred  horse-power  motor-car, 
and  imagine  the  result.  The  Turkish  incom- 
prehension of  Statecraft  is  decidedly  irre- 
mediable ;  it  causes  useless,  cruel,  and 
dangerous  suffering,  and  the  list  is  long  of 
those  who  suffer. 

The  Armenians  suffer.  They  groan  beneath 
a  purely  military  conception  of  civil  adminis- 
tration, which  at  the  slightest  protest  leads  to 
pitiless  repression  :  beneath  the  insufficiency, 
or,  too  often,  the  total  absence  of  means  of 
communication,  paralysing  the  efforts  of  police 
and  gendarmes ;  beneath  Moslem  prejudice 
which  hesitates  to  authorise  the  protective 
measures  needed  by  Christians :  above  all, 
beneath  the  inertia,  the  weakness  and  folly 
of  the  authorities,  which,  in  the  country,  leave 
the  Armenian  peasants,  with  their  wives, 
their  daughters,  their  goods,  to  the  ferocious 
good  pleasure  of  Kurdish  beys,  and  in  the 
towns  bring  about  periodically  such  fearful 
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massacres  that  no  cemetery  in  the  world 
would  be  a  mortuary  large  enough  for  their 
victims.  Engraved  upon  my  memory  will 
remain  a  sight  I  saw  in  1896,  tumbrels  of 
corpses  slowly,  at  walking  pace,  going  up  the 
avenue  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  while  behind  them 
there  dripped  into  the  dust  a  long  train  of  blood. 
The  Greeks  suffer.  Undisturbed  since  the 
tempest  of  1821,  grown  rich  and  influential, 
they  suddenly  paid  dearly  for  the  recent 
Greek  triumphs.  The  idea  was  conceived  of 
effecting  a  transmigration  between  the  Turks 
of  lost  Macedonia  and  the  Greeks  of  the 
Anatolian  coast.  There  was  something  to 
be  said  for  this  idea.  The  greatest  statesman 
of  Modern  Greece,  Venizelos,  accepted  it. 
Life  is  as  unbearable  for  Moslems  in  Christian 
countries  as  for  Christians  in  Moslem  lands. 
But  the  enterprise  was  set  on  foot  in  so  rough 
and  brutal  a  manner  as  to  disgust  even  that 
intelligent  Young  Turk,  Rahmi  bey,  who  was 
then,  and,  I  believe,  still  is,  Governor-General 
of  the  vilayet  of  Smyrna.  Thousands  of 
Greek  families  were  turned  into  the  streets, 
driven  down  to  the  coast,  and,  starving  and 
panic-stricken,  hustled  on  board.  In  the 
public  gardens  of  Mytilene,  I  saw  a  camp  of 
refugees  whose  exhaustion   and  want   made 
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one's  heart  bleed.  Men  half  dead  with  fatigue 
had  fallen  on  to  the  ground,  where  they 
slept,  emaciated,  open-mouthed,  hollow-eyed. 
Wasted  women  held  up  one  hand  in  silence, 
while  with  the  other  they  pointed  to  little 
children,  muttering  in  their  sleep,  Peino; 
Peino  (I  am  hungry  ;  I  am  hungry). 

The  Arabs  suffer,  mainly  morally.  Their 
pride  is  wounded ;  they  abhor  the  idea  of 
being  subjected  through  the  mere  power  of 
the  bayonet  to  a  race  of  men  whom  they 
regard  as  barbarians.  Their  business  sense 
is  wounded  also.  They  are  incensed  to  see 
the  roads  so  out  of  repair  as  to  be  dangerous, 
clerks  and  officials  lazy  and  cavilling,  tri- 
bunals corrupt  and  ignorant,  delaying  business 
and  lowering  to  nothing  the  value  of  land. 
But  physically  also  they  are  apt  to  be  wounded. 
To  give  only  one  example  :  in  1911,  when  the 
foolish  designs  of  the  Governor-General  of 
the  Damascus  vilayet,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  had  most  uselessly  and  absurdly 
provoked  first  the  protests,  then  the  rising 
of  Bedouins  in  Palestine,  soldiers  were  ordered 
in  the  direction  of  Karak,  and  there  was 
terrible  bloodshed. 

More  than  any,  the  Turks  suffer.  Yes,  the 
Turks.    From  a  common  saying,  thoughtlessly 
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repeated,  there  has  grown  up  about  them 
the  false  legend  that  all  Turks  are  officials, 
either  civil  or  military.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  hasty  generalisation.  It  i 
is  true  that,  in  Turkey,  nearly  all  military 
and  civil  officials  are  Turks;  but  they  number 
but  a  few  thousand,  while  there  are  eight 
millions  of  Turks,  eight  millions  of  peasants, 
whose  condition  is  very  like  that  of  the 
peasants  of  seventeenth-century  France  whom 
La  Bruyere  has  so  vividly  described.  They 
also,  bending  under  a  brazen  law,  painfully 
earn  the  wherewithal  to  pay  taxes  and  main-  I 
tain  just  sufficient  strength  to  keep  on  1 
earning  sufficient  to  pay  them.  If  they  fail, 
then,  when  Constantinople  is  hard  pressed  for 
money,  the  taxgatherers  dun  them  mercilessly, 
and  beat  them  if  need  be,  like  tired  horses 
whom  pain  alone  can  goad  to  climb  the  steep 
hill.  And  if,  even  then,  they  cannot  pay,  their 
poor  property  is  distrained  and  everything 
sold  save  that  which  is  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  primary  functions 
of  tax  paying.  For  they  have  a  secondary  \ 
function  :  that  of  providing  fodder  for  cannon. 
When  the  taxgatherer  has  done  with  them, 
the  recruiting  officer  taps  them  on  the 
shoulder.    They  are  weighed  down  by  the 
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heavy  burden  of  almost  perpetual  obligatory 
military  service.  In  the  autumn  of  1912, 
when,  the  Balkan  war  becoming  inevitable, 
general  mobilisation  was  decreed,  we  saw  them 
coming  into  Constantinople,  in  interminable 
files,  two  by  two,  holding  one  another's  hands 
like  children,  beardless  youths,  men  in  middle 
life,  and  in  hoary  old  age.  Thus  it  has  always 
been.  From  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Balkans, 
from  the  Persian  frontier  to  the  Ionian  Sea, 
whosoever  digs  the  Soil  will  find  everywhere 
the  bones  of  Anatolian  peasants.  They  have 
fought  all  the  campaigns,  the  most  desperate 
and  the  most  stupid.  Now,  as  I  write,  while 
at  Constantinople  the  officers  of  the  Prussian 
staff,  flushed  with  food  and  champagne, 
sneer  as  they  spread  themselves  out  in  com- 
mandeered motor-cars,  in  the  cottages 
throughout  Anatolia  there  must  be  a  great 
lamentation,  women  weeping  the  dead  of 
Gallipoli  after  the  dead  of  the  Balkans. 
|  The  state,  for  whom  they  do  everything, 
1  for  them  does  nothing.  Scarcely  has  it  in- 
j  stituted  one  land  bank,  of  meagre  funds  and 
I  indifferent  administration,  with  the  mission 
of  saving  the  peasants  from  the  fatal  assist- 
ance of  Greek  and  Armenian  usurers  by 
some  poor  little  loan,  when  they  lack  money 
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with  which  to  purchase  seed.  In  the  army, 
pervaded  by  the  abominable  Prussian  spirit, 
the  peasants  are  treated  with  horrible  brutality, 
struck  in  the  face  for  the  slightest  fault. 
From  their  distant  garrisons  many  return  ill ; 
and,  as  the  state  takes  no  precautions,  as  in 
Asian  plains  there  are  no  hospitals  and  no 
doctors,  syphilis  is  beginning  to  sap  the 
vitality  of  the  proverbially  robust  race. 
During  the  Balkan  War,  through  incredibly 
bad  commissariat,  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
bread  even  at  San  Stefano,  at  the  very  gates 
of  Constantinople.  With  horror,  in  our  hos- 
pital, we  saw  soldiers  die,  not  of  wounds,  but 
of  hunger.  So  long  it  was  since  they  had 
eaten  that  their  throats  had  grown  incapable 
of  swallowing.  Nevertheless  the  wounded  j 
never  complained.  The  poor  peasants,  tor- 
tured and  neglected,  remained  as  gentle  as  \ 
children,  and  showed  themselves  grateful  for 
the  slightest  attention.  If  they  could  no 
longer  speak,  they  would  convey  their  thanks 
by  a  smile  or  a  movement  of  the  hand.  And 
when  they  felt  that  the  Great  Hour  had  come, 
their  countenances  became  composed  and 
grave,  and  they  died  nobly,  without  a  move- 
ment, without  a  sound,  in  the  unique  dignity 
of  silence. 

H 


XIV 

It  is  not  only  Ottoman  subjects  who  suffer 
from  Turkish  incomprehension.  So  inter- 
mingled are  international  relations  that  in 
the  family  of  states  the  action  of  each  member 
reverberates  throughout  the  whole  body. 
Splendid  isolation  is  a  myth,  an  impossibility. 
Remote  Japan,  surrounded  by  immense 
oceans,  aspired  to  it  a  century  ago.  American 
gunboats  tore  the  veil  from  her  illusions ; 
and  for  the  Japanese  mind  that  painful 
awakening  was  the  first  step  on  the  ladder 
of  a  marvellous  evolution. 

Russia  is  the  first  foreign  state  to  suffer 
from  Turkish  folly.  Already  in  peace-time 
the  danger  was  grave.  Russia  in  our  day 
represents  what  Sicily  was  under  the  Roman 
Empire — the  granary  of  the  world.  Its 
Black  Land,  especially  since  the  agrarian 
reforms  which  followed  the  Manchurian  War, 
produces  enough  wheat  for  the  mills  of    the 
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world.  To  millions  of  Russian  cultivators 
it  brings  prosperity  if  it  sells  well,  hardship 
if  it  sells  badly,  ruin  if  it  does  not  sell  at  all. 
And  its  price  falls  or  rises  capriciously  in 
function  of  that  independent  variable  :  the 
liberty  of  the  Straits.  If  it  be  menaced  ever 
so  slightly,  if  there  be  the  least  fear  of  the 
Straits  being  closed,  straightway  the  rate  of 
maritime  insurance  rises  and  the  price  of 
wheat  falls  rapidly. 

But  in  peace-time  the  danger  thus  involved 
is  as  nothing  to  that  which  from  this  cause 
Russia  runs  in  time  of  war.  Bernhardi,  of 
too  famous  renown,  has  written  the  following, 
or  something  like  it — I  can  vouch  for  the  idea, 
if  not  for  the  words — "  Russia  cannot  be 
conquered,  but  she  can  be  starved  out." 
"  Starved "  through  lack  of  munitions,  it 
must  be  understood  ;  for  everything  depends 
on  this.  That  heartless  freebooter  has  un- 
erring military  insight.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  Germans  could  not 
conceal  their  rage  when  England  entered  the 
war  and  why  above  all  things  they  closed  the 
Dardanelles.  Perfectly  informed  by  their 
thousands  of  spies,  they  well  knew  that  their 
only  chance  of  winning  lay,  as  in  the  tragic 
picture,  in  the  terrible  argument  of  the  last 
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cartridge.*  Their  true  superiority  was  that 
of  munitions.  With  England  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies,  it  meant,  for  us,  control  of  the 
sea,  the  possibility  of  remedying  the  known 
lack  of  munitions,  and  eventually  as  the 
months  dragged  out,  of  replacing  it  by  a 
superabundance,  which,  to  our  advantage, 
should  upset  the  balance  of  military  strength. 
Once  the  Dardanelles  were  closed,  then 
Russia,  with  ports  either  insufficient  or  im- 
possibly remote,  would  be  incapable  of  bene- 
fiting from  the  Anglo-French  control  of  the 
sea.  In  such  a  case,  in  the  vital  matter  of 
munitions,  Russia  would  be  entirely  thrown 
upon  her  own  resources ;  and,"  as  Germany 
well  knew,  her  industrial  organisation  was 
defective.  Hence  Russia  would  be  starved 
out  as  Bernhardi  desired.  It  was  the  block- 
ing of  the  Dardanelles  that  caused  the  fall  of 
Przemysl  and  Warsaw.  When  there  was 
talk  of  a  German  attempt  to  help  the  Turks 
and  to  reinforce  the  defence  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, I  do  not  believe  that  any  sensible 
person  doubted  it.f  The  great  defect  of  the 
German  armour  is  the  sea ;  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  certainly,   but  far   more   the  narrow 

*  Allusion  to  the  celebrated  picture  of  Detaille  and  de 
Neuville,  "  La  derniere  cartouche." 
t  Written  August  12th,  1915. 
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blue  thread,  which  unites  the  Mediterranean 
— mare  nostrum — to  the  friendly  Black  Sea. 

Great  Britain  and  France,  though  less 
directly,  so  to  speak  less  geographically, 
affected  by  Turkish  dullness,  have  none  the 
less  suffered  from  it.  In  Moslem  law  there 
is  much  to  say  with  regard  to  the  Caliphate 
of  the  Turkish  sultans.  But  at  present,  this 
caliphate,  fortified  by  the  de  facto  right  of 
four  centuries  and  by  considerable  military 
prestige,  is  what  our  British  friends  might 
call  a  hard  fact.  I  am  far  from  exaggerating 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Order  of  Islam.  From  the  first  I  always 
maintained  that  his  proclamation  of  a  Holy 
War  would  arouse  no  echo  in  India,  Turkestan, 
Egypt,  Algeria,  Tunis,  or  Morocco.  Neverthe- 
less the  alternative  must  be  faced.  Turkey 
may  follow  either  what  I  will  call  the  policy 
of  Leo  XIII.  or  another :  she  may  elect  to 
live  on  wisely  cordial  terms  with  those  great 
Moslem  powers,  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia,  or  she  may  endeavour  to  stir  up 
dissensions  between  those  Powers  and  their 
subjects  of  the  Moslem  faith.  It  would  be 
inconsistent  with  my  belief  and  opinion  to 
say  that  I  believe  that  Turkey's  adoption 
of  the  second  course  would  constitute  any 
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grave    danger — and    the    facts    prove    that 
German  hopes  in  this  direction  have  been 
disappointed ;    but  it  would  be  an  imperti- 
nence— why  should    Turkey   meddle    in   the 
business,  ignorant  of  that  foundation  of  all 
rational  policy  :  the  entire  separation  between 
the   ideas    of    religion   and    nationality  ? — 
a  nuisance,  for  in  the  Moslem  dominions  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  or  Russia,  there  may 
well    be    visionaries    and    intriguers    whom 
Turkish    machinations    would    encourage    to 
worry  the  administrators  of  those  provinces ; 
and  in  case  of  war,  as  we  are  experiencing  it 
now,  a  thorn  in  the  side,  the  absurdity  of 
which   but   aggravates   the   situation.    That 
the  sons  of  France  and  the  sons  of  Germany 
should  eventually  fall  in  battle  one  against 
another  is  an  event  unfortunately  not  beyond 
comprehension :    the  quarrel  is  an  old  one ; 
the    criminal   folly    of   the    1871    settlement 
of   the   Alsace-Lorraine   Question   created   a 
perpetual  source  of  unrest ;   the  rapacity  and 
arrogance  of  the  German  Junkers  only  pre- 
cipitated a  conflict  which  their  blind  irre- 
concilability would  always  have  left  latent. 
But    45,000    British    and    20,000    French* 

*  Unfortunately  very  many  more.     These  lines  were 
written  in  191fl. 
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casualties  incurred  in  the  course  of  the  war 
against  the  Turks,  whom  for  centuries 
have  kept  going  with  our  brains,  our  money 
and,  when  the  need  arose,  with  our  blood 
truly  that  is  monstrous.  A  suffering  occa- 
sioned by  ungrateful  foolishness  of  such 
dimensions  over-reaches  the  limit;  it  is 
inadmissible  and  intolerable  because  it  is 
insane. 


far 

we' 


XV 


A  scholarly  Roumanian  diplomatist,  M. 
Djuvara,  published,  two  years  ago,*  a  volu- 
minous book  entitled  "  One  Hundred  Schemes 
for  the  Partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire." 
For  he  informs  us  that  from  the  Middle  Age 
down  to  the  present  day  there  have  been 
no  less  than  one  hundred.  I  have  not  the 
least  intention  of  adding  a  chapter  to  that 
volume — and  for  many  reasons,  the  first  and 
not  the  only  one  being  that  such  a  task 
would  demand  a  book  for  itself  and  necessitate 
a  preliminary  and  minute  study  of  the  im- 
mense masses  of  documents  bearing  on  this 
most  important  and  complicated  question, 
which  are  accumulating  in  the  Foreign  Offices 
of  London,  Paris,  Petrograd,  Rome,  and 
probably  Athens.  I  would  simply  venture 
a  few  very  general  observations  based  on  a 
principle  too  often  disregarded  in  diplomacy 
and  politics :  the  Principle  of  Least  Suffering. 
We  may  say  on  the  whole  that  every  one 
*  Written  in  1915. 
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suffers  from  Turkish  incomprehension,  or 
nearly  every  one :  in  the  East  every  one,  in 
the  West  all  with  whom  we  are  concerned. 
What  is  the  remedy  for  such  suffering  at 
home  and  abroad  ? 

If   this   suffering   were   confined   to   home 
affairs,  it  would  seem  that  the  remedy  would 
not  be  far  to  seek ;    it  is  clearly  indicated 
by    the    whole    of    Turkish    history,    more 
especially   by   its   latest    chapters.      In   the  /I 
Turkish  brain  are  holes  which  foreign  brains 
must    fill    in.     All  the  Turkish  intellectual  s\ 
elite — formerly    the    Sultans,    later    Turkish '    *  u 
liberals — have  admitted  it.    Whether  it  were 
a  question   of  the    Bonnevals,*  the   Totts,| 
the   Juchereau   de    Saint-Denis  %    of    former 

*  See  ante,  ch.  viii. 

f  Francis,  Baron  de  Tott,  1733-1793.  A  French 
diplomatist,  who  having  been  French  consul  in  the  Crimea, 
went  to  Constantinople  in  1767,  and  there  began  to  reform 
the  Turkish  army  and  navy,  and  to  fortify  the  approaches 
to  the  Black  Sea.  He  published  at  Amsterdam,  1784, 
Mimoires  sur  les  Turcs  et  les  Tartares. 

%  Antoine  Juchereau  de  Saint-Denis,  1778-ab.  1842, 
a  French  general.  Having  studied  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  he  went  to  Constantinople  in  1807, 
was  there  commissioned  by  Selim  III.  to  superintend  the 
fortifications  of  the  Empire.  His  services  were  especially 
useful  in  the  war  against  Russia,  1807.  He  is  the  author 
of  La  Revolution  de  Constantinople  en  1807  et  1808  pricidi 
d1  Observations  Qinirales  sur  VEtat  Aciuel  de  V Empire 
Ottoman. 
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times  or  of  the  Jolys,  the  Crawfords,  the 
Baumanns  of  these  latter  days,  the  method 
is  ever  the  same :  in  government  depart- 
|*  ments  a  Turkish  pasha  for  show ;  and  for 
real  work,  scientific  organisation,  and  the 
imagination  necessary  for  reform,  a  foreign 
adviser.  In  such  a  system  the  Turkish 
pasha  represents  the  sanctioning  authority 
and  the  foreign  adviser  the  directing  intelli- 
gence. This  amounts  practically  to  what  we 
have  called  elsewhere  the  system  of  Civilian 
Mercenaries. 

After  the  Balkan  War  of  1912,  realising  that 
Turkey  was  given  her  last  chance,  an  aged 
Young  Turk  minister  of  Arab  descent,  Mah- 
moud  Chevket  pasha,  advocated  a  remarkable 
extension  of  this  system.  His  death  is  to  be 
deplored,  for  his  moderation  and  wisdom  would 
probably  never  have  permitted  Turkey  to 
adopt  what  he  used  contemptuously  to  desig- 
nate as  a  "  second -lieutenant's  policy,"  to 
rush  into  so  wild  and  disastrous  an  adventure. 
Chevket  pasha  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  urge 
the  employment  of  "  civilian  mercenaries " 
even  in  that  department  of  home  affairs, 
from  which  hitherto  all  foreign  collaboration 
had  been  strictly  excluded.  He  proposed  the 
division  of  Turkey  into  vast  zones  of  civil 
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inspectorship,*  at  the  head  of  which  should 
be  placed  conspicuous  Western  statesmen 
with  extraordinary  powers  and  a  long  term 
of  office.  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known 
that  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  col- 
laboration of  men  as  eminent  as  Lord  Milncr 
in  England  and  General  Gallieni  in  France. 

Though  Mahmoud  Chevket  pasha  was  as- 
sassinated, his  idea  was  not  altogether  aban- 
doned. Finding  it  impossible  to  carry  out 
Mahmoud  Chevket's  plan  of  zones  of  civil 
inspection,  the  Porte,  for  the  first  time  in 
Turkish  history,  nominated  a  foreign  inspector- 
general,  an  Englishman,  at  the  Home  office. 
It  went  further ;  in  the  office  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  and  even  at  the  Foreign  office  it  nomi- 
nated a  law  adviser,  a  Frenchman,  with 
powers  which  placed  him  in  a  position  equal 
to  that  of  a  full  Ministerial  adviser  without 
any  technical  qualification.  As  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  there  were  already  foreign  advisers 
in  all  other  state  departments — justice,  finance, 
public  works,  agriculture,  without  counting 
the  army  and  navy. 

The  remedy,  however,  did  not  prove  effec- 
tive, and  for  a  very  simple  reason. 

*  By  an  adaptation  of  the  German  sub-division  of  the 
countiy  into  zone*  of  military  inspectorship. 
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A  French  judicial  adviser,  tired  of  seeing  all 
his  projects  for  reform  pigeon-holed  as  finally 
disposed  of,  sent  in  his  resignation.  The  heir 
apparent,  Youssouf  Izzedin,  an  ardent  and 
convinced  reformer,  summoned  the  Frenchman 
to  his  presence  and  inquired  if  he  would  not 
consent  to  resume  office. 

"  No,  Sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  why  ?  " 

4  4  Because  reform  does  not  merely  consist 
in  conceiving  plans  and  expounding  them 
in  reports;  reforms  require  to  be  executed. 
Now,  such  a  course  involves  a  disturbing  of 
ancient  habits,  a  threatening  of  established 
interests,  and  to  overcome  the  inevitable 
opposition  a  reformer  must  have  behind 
him  a  power  which  understands  and 
supports  him.  That  power  I  do  not  per- 
ceive." 

"  I  will  support  you,"  said  the  Prince. 

The  Frenchman  was  embarrassed.  He 
bowed  politely  without  replying. 

The  cause  of  his  embarrassment  was  that 
the  poor  prince  had  no  power  at  all.  It  is 
equally  surprising  and  certain  that  since  the 
revolution  of  1908,  there  is  no  longer  any 
reforming  power  left  in  the  old  Empire.  To 
borrow  a  picturesque  formula  from  Talleyrand : 
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In  Revolution  a  desosse  la  Tnrqaie.*  Formerly 
that  power,  insufficient,  yet  withal  appre- 
ciable, had  been  wielded  by  benevolent 
tyrants  :  enlightened  sultans  like  Selim  III., 
who  placed  their  absolute  power  and  their 
dynastic  prestige  at  the  service  of  the  pro- 
gressive cause.  The  Young  Turks,  filled  with 
loathing  and  hatred  of  Abdul  Hamid's  disas- 
trous despotism,  carried  out  their  revolution 
in  such  a  manner  as  completely  and  finally 
to  destroy  imperial  power.  The  Turkish 
nation  having  learned  from  them  that  it 
possessed  by  right  the  sovereign  power, 
absorbed  so  completely  the  ambrosia  of  a 
flattering  and  unexpected  authority,  that 
the  Sultan  suddenly  became  a  mere  puppet, 
indiscriminately  with  submissive  hand  affixing 
his  seal  to  all  decrees  and  bills  which  the 
Sublime  Porte  sent  to  him  for  sanction. 

Now  the  Young  Turks  never  succeeded  in 
substituting  themselves  for  that  imperial 
authority,  before  which,  under  Abdul  Hamid, 
every  head  was  bowed  in  unquestioning 
obedience. 

*  The  expression,  applied  by  Talleyrand  to  France 
naturally,  meant  that  in  the  years  following  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789,  France  was  lying  limp  and  inert 
without  any  centre  of  resistance  and  order. 
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The  immemorial  custom  of  a  Turkish  tchin, 
stationing  at  every  post  of  authority  pashas 
and  beys  of  high  rank,  wearing  heavily  gilded 
uniforms,  elaborately  garnished  with  red  or 
green  "  grands  cordons,"  had  succeeded  in 
inoculating  Turkish  blood  with  an  incon- 
ceivable administrative  snobbishness.  It  was 
a  Governor- General  of  Erzeroum,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  who,  on  being  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  vizier,  the  highest  in  civil  tchin, 
conferring  the  title  of  pasha  and  giving  the 
right  to  be  addressed  as  "  your  excellency," 
said  quite  seriously  to  a  consul  who  was  con- 
gratulating him  :  "I  have  attained  the  limit 
of  human  greatness."  In  reality  a  Turkish 
vizier,  under  the  old  regime,  was  about  as 
much  in  Turkey  as  a  Duke  is  in  England. 
As  these  Turkish  dukes  were  as  a  rule  ex- 
tremely lazy  and  very  corrupt,  the  people 
rejoiced  over  the  destruction  of  their  power. 
Nevertheless  they  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  respect  the  destroyers,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  were  not  dukes.  How  often  have 
I  not  heard  said  of  the  Home  Secretary  Talaat : 
"  Talaat  I  But  he  is  nothing  !  a  mere  ex- 
telegraph  clerk !  "  The  flunkeys  wanted  a 
duke  ! 

Neither  in  the  Chamber  was  the  authority 
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of  the  Young  Turks  any  more  pronounced. 
Certainly  they  had  succeeded  in  controlling 
elections  and  bringing  in  the  official  candi- 
dates with  an  art  which  would  have  been 
the  envy  of  our  most  practised  and  ripened 
prifets.  Neither  could  they  be  much  to 
blame  for  using  electioneering  practices  of 
doubtful  morality.  The  mentality  of  the 
Turkish  rank  and  file  resembled  that  of 
Vendean  or  Low  Breton  peasants  in  1789. 
They  were  completely  dominated  by  the 
hodjas  whose  ideal  it  was  to  transform  Turkey 
into  a  kind  of  sixteenth-century  Geneva,  in 
which  they  would  have  sent  to  the  scaffold 
all  freemason  revolutionaries,  with  the  sombre 
satisfaction  of  a  Calvin  burning  Servetus. 
The  13th  of  April,  1909,  proved  this. 

Nevertheless,  even  in  this  packed  Chamber, 
ideas  of  reform  met  with  no  favourable 
welcome.  It  refused,  for  example,  to  adopt 
western  time :  a  large  majority  preferred  to 
cling  passionately  to  the  good  old-fashioned 
time  Alia  Turca  which  varies  every  day 
according  to  the  hour  of  sunset.  Powerful 
opposition  was  offered  to  the  project  for 
instituting  the  post  of  foreign  adviser  at  the 
Ministry  of  Justice.  The  hodja  deputies — 
it    had    been    found    impossible   to    exclude 
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them   altogether — left   the   hall,    with   arms 
uplifted,  howling  "  Islam  is  betrayed  !  " 

When  the  deputy  Riza  Tewfik,  an  odd  but 
charming  visionary,  a  fervent  disciple  at  once 
of  Persian  mystics  and  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
dared  to  demand  in  the  Chamber  liberty  of 
conscience  for  the  Moslems,  he  barely  escaped 
being  throttled  in  the  precincts  of  the  House. 

Provincial  administration  was  in  a  state  of 
terrific  anarchy.  The  commands  of  the  central 
power,  usually  well  intentioned,  in  passing 
through  the  horrible  administrative  atmo- 
sphere inherited  from  the  Hamidian  regime, 
underwent  so  strange  a  distortion  as  to 
make  them  eventually  detestable.  At  the 
time  of  the  brutal  expulsion  of  the  Greeks, 
in  the  summer  of  1914,  Rahmi  bey,  Governor- 
General  of  the  Smyrna  vilayet,  said  to  me  : 
"  What  can  I  do  ?  All  the  evil  comes  from 
irresponsible  persons  over  whom  I  have  no 
control.  My  authority  does  not  extend  to 
the  military.  My  Kaimmekams  (sub -prefects) 
if  they  are  active  at  all,  are  their  accomplices  ; 
and  when  I  ask  for  their  dismissal  or  their 
recall,  Talaat  (the  Home  Secretary)  replies  : 
4 1  fear  that  I  should  only  send  you  worse.'  " 

At  the  Sublime  Porte,  Prince  Said  Halim, 
a   great   Egyptian   noble,    grandson   of  the 
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famous  Mehemmed  Ali,  succeeded  for  a  while 
in  imposing  his  authority,  and  excellent  use 
he  made  of  it.  Negotiations  relating  to  re- 
forms in  Armenia  came  to  a  happy  conclusion  ; 
and  the  definite  text  of  a  contract  with  the 
inspectors-general  presented  by  the  Great 
Powers,  was  adopted  and  signed.  A  definite 
understanding  with  Greece  was  resolved  upon. 
The  Grand  Vizier  was  about  to  start  for 
Munich,  accompanied  by  the  Porte's  French 
adviser,  in  order  to  settle  the  conditions  in 
an  interview  with  M.  Venizelos ;  the  date  of 
departure  was  fixed,  the  plenary  powers  were 
drafted,  berths  for  the  members  of  the  mission 
had  been  taken  on  board  the  steamer,  when 
the  thunderbolt  of  the  European  War  shat- 
tered this  project  like  so  many  others.  In 
this  tempest  foundered  the  last  semblance 
of  authority.  The  hand  that  wielded  it,  if 
not  possessed  of  genius,  was  at  least  endowed 
with  great  common  sense. 

I  have  related  how  completely  and  rapidly 
the  last  Janissaries  possessed  themselves  of 
power.  The  Grand  Vizier  shut  himself  up  in 
his  villa  on  the  Bosphorus.  His  authority 
visibly  diminished  from  hour  to  hour  like 
Balzac's  Peau  de  Chagrin  in  its  last  days. 
His  French  adviser,  only  restrained  by  the 

I 
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Embassy  from  sending  in  his  resignation, 
found  his  duties  lamentably  easy.  In  the 
morning  or  afternoon,  lulled  by  the  slow 
rhythmic  movement  of  the  oars  of  his  caique, 
he  proceeded  up  the  Bosphorus,  landed  in 
the  Prince's  garden,  drank  a  cup  of  his  ex- 
cellent Egyptian  coffee,  talked  with  him  for 
a  few  moments,  asked  if  there  were  any 
business  to  be  attended  to,  invariably  received 
the  answer  that  there  was  none,  and  then, 
in  order  to  kill  as  many  minutes  as  possible 
of  those  hours  of  agonising  inaction,  returned 
as  slowly  as  he  had  come. 

Meanwhile,  Enver  and  his  comrades  were 
mobilising,  requisitioning,  and  on  the  all- 
enduring  paper  remaking  the  map  of  the 
world. 


XVI 

Though,  when  considered  by  themselves, 
domestic  problems  arising  out  of  Turkish 
dullness  may  appear  irremediable  because 
the  intelligence  which  might  solve  them  lacks 
the  support  of  material  force,  with  external 
difficulties  arising  from  the  same  cause  the 
case  is  quite  different.  Take  Russia,  for 
example.  Ever  since  the  day  when  the  lances 
of  Polish  knighthood,*  at  the  gates  of  Vienna, 
finally  checked  Turkey's  western  advance, 
Russia  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  Power 
to  suffer,  but  suffered  intensely  from  Turkish 
miscomprehension.  Nevertheless  at  all  times 
Russia  had  at  her  disposal  the  power  of  an 
empire  which  is  almost  a  continent.  Yet 
this  immense  Russian  power,  because  it  was 
neutralised  by  a  component  of  equal  forces 
in  the  opposite  direction,  remained  merely 
potential.  For  a  century  the  Slav  giant 
experienced  the  stifling  sensation  of  being 
*  Led  by  King  Jan  Sobieski  in  1683. 
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shut  up  in  the  Black  Sea.  And  every  time 
that,  tired  of  being  stifled,  he  made  a  tre- 
mendous effort  to  break  the  window  thus 
closed  against  the  air  and  light  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, his  arm  was  arrested  by  other 
arms  of  equal  power :  Hunkiar-Iskelessi,* 
Crimea,f  San  Stefano ;  J  it  suffices  to  men- 
tion those  names  to  give  a  proof  of  the  most 
important  theorem  of  statics  of  the  ancient 
system  of  European  mechanics. 

But  not  so  very  ancient  after  all.  For  even 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Russian 
Alliance,  of  the  Entente  Cordiale,  and,  their 
combination  into  the  Triple  Entente  by  one 
of  the  cleverest  moves  of  French  Diplomacy, 
the  problem  of  the  Straits  remained  in  the 
static  condition.  The  Triple  Entente,  a  factor 
of  balance  of  power  with  regard  to  the  Powers 
of  the  opposite  diplomatic  tendencies,  was 
itself  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles.  That  question,  on  the  morrow 
of  the  Turkish  Revolution,  Russia  attempted 
to  open  in  London  and  Paris,  thinking  that 
she  would  there  find  a  favourable  solution. 

*  Treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  1833. 

t  1854-56. 

X  Treaty  closing  Russo-Turkish  War,  1878. 
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She  was  disappointed.     Every  one  considered 
that  such  a  solution  would  precipitate  the 
gravest  events,  probably  even  the  partition 
of   the    Ottoman    Empire.     And    neither   at 
Paris  nor  at  London  was  any  one  prepared 
to  face  such  an  issue.     It  was  not  only  that 
they  feared  the  formidable  European  conflict 
to  which  an  operation  of  such  vast  scope 
might  give  rise,  but  that  they  were  actuated 
by  powerful  considerations  both  of  sentiment 
and  well  considered  interest.     Enormous  are 
the  ramifications  in  Turkey  of  French  finance 
and    industry.     These    a    partition    of    the 
Empire  might  seriously  compromise,   if  not 
ruin.     French  educational  institutions,   both 
religious  and  secular,  are  spreading  in  Turkey 
a  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  a  sym- 
pathy with  French  views,  a  friendly  accept- 
ance   of    French    influence.       What    would 
become  of  them  after  a  partition  ?    Moreover, 
many  minds  still  cherished  the  tradition  of 
a  friendly  Turkey,  a  frequent  ally  since  the 
time  of  Francis  I.*  ;   they  were  animated  by 
a  feeling  of  sympathy  as  profound  as  dis- 
interested for  that  distant  land,  the  France 
of  the  Levant,  to  which  the  ties  of  centuries 
bound  them.     To  a  very  large  extent  such 

*  See  ante,  p.  47. 
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sentiments  were  shared  by  traditionalist  Eng- 
land. Despite  the  Turkophobe  policy  in- 
spired by  the  massacres  of  1896,  the  English 
Conservative  party,  with  all  its  social  prestige 
and  enormous  influence,  remained  attached 
to  the  Beaconsfield  dogma  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  a  word,  though 
*in  France  and  England  there  was  a  great 
liking  for  Russia,  the  liking  did  not  extend 
so  far  as  the  sacrifice  of  Turkey.  In  the 
beginning  of  1914,  notwithstanding  the  ner- 
vousness and  irritation  brought  about  by  the 
foolish  Panislamistic  movements,  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  M.  Poincare*  successively,  in  identical 
and  certainly  not  concerted  words,  assured 
Constantinople  that  the  alarm  was  totally 
unfounded  and  that  Turkey  might  count  on 
the  sincere  sympathy,  the  cordial  support  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  France,  at  least  so  long 
as  the  Turkish  government  had  no  other 
object  than  liberal  reform  and  peace.  Far 
more  than  that,  after  the  Great  War  had 
broken  out,  the  ambassadors  of  England, 
France  and  Russia  called  at  the  Sublime 
Porte  and  officially  and  solemnly  reiterated 
this  assurance,  declaring  that  it  had  never 
entered  the  thoughts  of  the  Allies  to  avail 
themselves    of   their    victory   to   cause    the 
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least  infringement  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Sultan  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  his 
Empire. 

How  different  were  Germany's  designs  she 
has  herself  admitted.  The  traditions  of  the 
house  of  Prussia  would  suffice  to  indicate 
what  would  be  her  plans  at  such  a  juncture. 
For  it  is  well  known  that  this  dynasty,  with 
its  congenital  rapacity,  considers  as  its  lawful 
prey  any  weak  state  the  spoils  of  which  are 
worth  taking.  Founded  on  the  rape  of 
Silesia,  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  its 
greatness  was  crowned  by  the  annexation 
of  Schleswig,  of  Hanover,  and  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  regardless  of  the  inhabitants' 
desperate  and  incessant  protestations.  But 
wherefore  resort  to  historic  inductions  when 
we  have  before  us  indisputable  evidence  and 
avowal  ?  In  the  course  of  his  famous  pro- 
paganda campaign  in  the  United  States, 
Herr  Dernburg  made  certain  declarations 
with  regard  to  Turkey,  to  which  too  little 
attention  has  been  given.  He  said  quite 
openly  that  at  peace  negotiations  Germany 
intended  to  claim  Turkey  from  the  Bosphorus 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  as  her  sphere  of  influence. 
How  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  Within 
the   Triple    Alliance   there   was    no   interior 
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balance  of  power,  no  force  to  check  Prussian 
greed.  And  for  many  a  long  year  Prussia 
had  been  attracted  by  something  more  than 
by  the  beautiful  azure  skies  and  waters  of 
the  Orient,  by  those  fertile,  sunlit  lands  which 
have  ever  been  the  great  attraction  for  the 
Barbarians.  She  saw  how  the  seizure  of  the 
Straits  and  the  Suez  Canal  would  for  ever 
imprison  Russia  in  her  Black  Sea  gaol,  cut 
off  Great  Britain  from  her  communications 
with  India,  and  thus  at  one  blow  ruin  not 
only  England  and  Russia  but  place  at 
Prussia's  mercy  France  their  ally.  This  cal- 
culation was  so  obvious  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  dissimulate  it  beneath 
the  usual  diplomatic  circumlocutions.  Con- 
sequently Herr  Dernburg  did  not  scruple  to 
state  it  with  the  utmost  cynicism  and  in  all 
its  baldness. 

This,  therefore,  would  be  Turkey's  fate 
if  Germany  were  victorious.  The  Turks,  who 
are  at  present  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
tact  and  gentleness  with  which  the  Germans 
treat  them,  now  that,  having  need  of  them, 
they  pose  as  intimate  friends,  may  imagine 
the  delights  of  that  intensive  Kultur  which 
will  be  applied  to  them,  when  the  Barbarians, 
having   upset   to   their   own   advantage   the 
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world  balance  of  power,  relinquish  the 
courtier's  for  the  master's  r61e.  My  ears 
still  resound  with  the  brutal  and  contemptuous 
words  used  of  the  Turks,  during  the  Balkan 
War,  by  their  German  instructors,  at  a  time 
when  these  good  masters  never  suspected  that 
a  day  would  soon  come  when  it  would  be  to 
their  advantage  once  more  to  flatter  their 
pupils. 

Such  a  situation,  which  the  youngest  em- 
bassy attache*  would  have  been  ashamed  not 
to  have  seized  at  a  glance,  was  utterly  beyond 
the  Janissaries.  Intoxicated  with  Teutonic 
hasheesh,  forgetful  of  the  services  rendered 
to  them,  ignoring  a  historical  tradition  which 
should  have  been  an  instinctive  impulse 
towards  self-preservation,  the  Turks  ranged 
themselves  against  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia  in  the  deadly  struggle  of  these  powers 
against  the  Cimbrians  and  the  Teutons,  and, 
hoping  to  provoke  a  formidable  rising  among 
their  co-religionaries  in  Asia  and  Africa,  pro- 
claimed the  Holy  War. 

The  direct  consequence  of  this  folly  was 
evidently  to  destroy  for  ever  that  equilibrium 
in  the  Triple  Entente  which  had  been  the 
sole  but  assured  factor  of  salvation  for 
Turkey.     If  Germany  were  victorious,  Turkey 
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would  have  been  devoured.  But  if  Germany 
were  beaten  and  Turkey  had  remained  grate- 
ful, or  loyal,  or  simply  correct  in  her  attitude, 
neither  the  plighted  word  of  Western  diplo- 
macy nor  public  opinion  in  England  and 
France  would  have  permitted  the  slightest 
attaint  on  her  independence.  But  such  an 
attitude  vanished  before  the  attack  on  Egypt, 
the  bloodshed  of  the  Dardanelles, — more 
generally  and  more  simply,  assistance  given 
to  the  Power  that  tortured  Belgium  and  seven 
French  provinces,  utterly  changed  the  system. 
Henceforth  Franco-British  power  ceases  to 
counteract  that  of  Russia.  Community  of 
suffering  and  of  danger  unite  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Entente  and  direct  their  power 
in  the  same  sense,  against  Turkey.  Further, 
Italy,  exasperated  in  her  turn,  declares  war 
on  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Thus  there  came 
about  the  extraordinary  historical  event : 
Turkish  incomprehension  has  accomplished 
the  miracle  of  uniting  against  her  all  the 
combatants  of  the  Crimean  war.  So  that 
now  Russia,  France,  England,  and  now  also 
Italy,  in  one  common  effort,  strive  to  dispel 
the  absurd  suffering,  the  unwarrantable  danger, 
and  to  render  its  recurrence  impossible,  by 
creating  a  new  situation  and  such  that  never 
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again  shall  they  be  exposed  to  danger  and 
hardship  by  some  whim  of  primitive  and 
impulsive  brains  wielding  redoubtable  power. 

The  purpose  is  decided.  The  objective  is 
certain.  It  only  remains  to  consider  the 
diverse  methods  by  which  it  may  be  attained. 


XVII 

Of  these  methods  we  will  begin  by  putting 
aside  the  worst,  what  we  would  call  the  method 
of  apportioning  of  cattle,  no  other  appropriate 
expression  being  conceivable. 

Not  long  ago  the  various  countries  of 
Europe  were  regarded  as  mere  pasture-lands 
for  the  most  valuable  of  all  cattle,  for  those 
which  yield  money  and  military  force  as 
others  do  meat,  wool  and  milk.  For  the 
conquest  of  this  invaluable  human  capital 
the  possession  of  which  brought  the  honour 
of  being  a  prince  and  the  pleasure  of  being  a 
millionaire,  blood  flowed  in  oceans  from  the 
Channel  to  the  Baltic,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  When 
the  fighting  had  lasted  long  enough,  when 
the  killing  was  deemed  sufficient,  the  agents 
of  the  great  landowners  sat  round  a  green- 
baize  covered  table  and  sharply  discussed 
the  redistribution  of  human  capital.  For 
alone  the  allotment  mattered.     Once  it  was 
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done  there  only  remained  to  make  the  cattle 
work  and  keep  it  in  subjection.  And  this 
was  generally  effected,  not  of  course  by  the 
idyllic  means  of  gentle  shepherds  and  crooks, 
but  by  governors,  clever  and  heartless,  a 
strongly  organised  political  police,  a  thorough 
obscurantist  policy,  and,  for  extreme  cases, 
bayonets  and  the  batteries  of  good  garrisons 
suitably  distributed. 

The  chief  consideration  was  naturally  the 
number  of  heads.  When  Murat  received 
from  Napoleon  as  a  gift  the  grand  duchy  of 
Berg,  he  was  congratulated  on  the  value  of 
the  gift.  It  represented  420,000  heads,  yield- 
ing after  deducting  the  cost  of  administration, 
or,  in  other  words,  after  all  friends  had  been 
comfortably  installed  in  well-paid  sinecures, 
a  revenue  of  800,000  florins  or  1,600,000 
francs,  and  could  furnish  two  regiments. 
But  only  novices  were  content  with  such 
superficial  evaluations.  Prussian  business 
men,  in  particular,  had  a  gift  for  more  ex- 
haustive and  practical  analysis.  Would  any 
one  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders  so  far  forget 
himself  as  to  confound  the  value  of  one 
hundred  head  of  cows  from  Les  Landes  with 
a  hundred  from  Normandy  ?  In  1815,  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  when  3,300,000  heads 
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had  to  be  found  to  indemnify  Prussia  for  her 
losses  in  human  cattle  during  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  something  like  the  requisite  number 
was  finally  arrived  at  by  gleaning  here  and 
there,  in  Hanover,  in  Saxony,  and  ingenuously 
the  indemnity  collectors  presumed  to  complete 
it  by  adding  a  considerable  proportion  of 
Poles.  This  occasioned  a  most  noisy  protest. 
"  Do  you  imagine  you  can  deceive  us  ? " 
cried  out  the  Prussians  in  a  fury.  "  Do  you 
pretend  that  a  Pole's  head  is  worth  the  head 
of  a  native  of  Cologne  or  Aix-la-Chapelle  ?  " 
"  We  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  the  Russian 
agents,  "  you  forget  that  the  Posnanian  Poles, 
whom  we  are  offering  you,  give  a  better 
revenue  than  the  Poles  of  Wlodawa  that  we 
have  to  keep  in  our  lot." 

Finally,  these  liquidators  bowed  to  the 
shrewd  wisdom  of  Prussia,  and  a  commission 
was  nominated  charged  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  various  lots  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration not  merely  quantity  but  quality, 
i.e.  the  yield  in  fiscal  milk  of  each  respective 
lot  of  human  cattle. 

Such  grimly  humorous  matters  are  indeed 
historical  facts,  serious  and  important  his- 
torical facts.  Let  him  who  doubts  convince 
himself  of  the  wound  in  the  side  of  Europe 
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by    looking    through    the    protocols    of    the 
Vienna   Congress   or  by   simply   reading   Le 
Conmlat  et  I'Empire  by  Thiers,  a  work  more 
easily  accessible.     But  this  is  very  antiquated 
history,  history  as  dead  and  gone,  although 
barely  a  century  old,  as  that  of  those  early 
peoples    of   the    East,    whose    hazy    records 
seem  to  bring  one  face  to  face  with  the  cha- 
racters of  legend.     In  presence  of  the  awakened 
consciences  of  nations  how  quaint  and  remote 
a  figure  is  cut  by  such  personages  as  Harden- 
berg,  Metternich,  even  Talleyrand  !     It  will 
ever  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  Latin  spirit 
that    French    and    Italian   jurisconsults   and 
politicians  were  the  first  to  reduce  this  system 
to  the  position  of  a  curious  relic  in  the  museum 
of  the  human  mind,  to  have  transformed  it 
into  something  like  those  rusty  instruments 
of  torture,  which  amaze  visitors  to  mediaeval 
dungeons.     To  these  clear-sighted  and  noble 
innovators  is  due  the  introduction  into  human 
conscience,   if   not  into  actual   and    general 
practice,  of  the  contrary  system,  the  principle 
of  nationalities.     This  principle  involves  the 
idea  that  if  from  the  purely  fiscal  and  military 
point  of  view  a  nation  may  be  regarded  as 
so  many  head    of   cattle,  it   is   cattle  with 
heart  and  brains  capable  of  thought  and  of 
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suffering.  Hence,  no  one  has  a  right,  merely 
in  order  to  secure  political  interests,  to  wound 
them  in  their  habits,  their  traditions,  their 
faith,  or  their  historical  tendencies ;  indeed 
not  even  in  endeavouring  to  repel  unjust  and 
dangerous  suffering  has  one  the  right  to 
inflict  suffering  on  any  mass  of  mankind, 
faulty  in  the  person  of  its  leaders,  save  just 
so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  achievement  of 
that  lawful  aim. 

Of  that  antiquated  system,  now  practised 
in  Europe  by  Prussia  alone,  I  should  not 
have  even  spoken  had  not  the  word  "  par- 
tition "  often  used  in  connection  with  the 
Turkish  question  evoked  conceptions  quite 
erroneous  because  quite  out  of  date.  It  is 
important  to  point  out  that  this  method  of 
apportioning  of  human  cattle,  morally  doomed, 
would,  if  applied  to  the  Turkish  question, 
prove  as  it  always  has  proved  in  the  past, 
needlessly  painful,  consequently  dangerous, 
and,  further,  especially  disastrous  from  the 
French  point  of  view. 

We  will  give  a  few  examples :  first,  that  of 
Constantinople. 


XVIII 

Constantinople  is  the  key  to  the  Straits. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  vital  it  is 
for  Russian  interests  that  this  key  should  be 
held  by  a  thoroughly  reliable  hand.  I  may 
add  that  after  the  magnificent  effort  of  the 
Russians  and  their  terrific  sufferings,  it  would 
be  ungrateful,  iniquitous,  and  withal  politi- 
cally unwise,  considering  what  is  likely  to 
be  the  future  grouping  of  the  Powers,  to 
grudge  her  a  satisfaction  which  would  be 
also  a  deliverance.  Further,  I  may  add,  as 
the  result  of  an  impartial  experience,  that 
the  pure  Russian  is  one  of  the  finest  types 
of  men,  kind-hearted,  cordially  hospitable, 
d^bonnaire,  and  moreover  deeply  intelligent 
and  artistic.  But,  granting  all  this,  consider 
the  consequences  of  any  out-and-out  trans- 
ference to  Russia  of  the  people  of  Constanti- 
nople and  of  the  two  banks  of  the  Straits, 
of  the  transformation  of  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople into  what  has  been  described  as 
"  a  Russian  provincial  town."    Later,  it  will 

K 
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be  easily  understood  to  what  extent  the 
suffering  occasioned  by  this  proceeding  would 
be  unnecessary ;  let  us  now  point  out  to 
what  extent  it  would  be  intense. 

Constantinople  is  essentially  a  very  ancient 
Greek  and  Greek-speaking  city.  Both  the 
history  of  Thucydides  and  the  speeches  of 
Demosthenes  contain  references  to  Byzan- 
tium. On  this  old  Greek  city  other  cities 
have  been  successively  superimposed :  in 
1453,  a  Turkish-speaking  city  of  officials ; 
in  the  sixteenth  century  a  French-speaking 
city  of  foreign  business  men.  As  Russian 
diplomacy  in  Turkey  has  never  been  any- 
thing but  purely  political,  and  in  no  way 
economic  or  financial,  there  are  practically 
no  Russians  in  Turkey.  Except  at  the 
Russian  Embassy  and  Consulate,  in  the 
offices  of  the  Russian  Navigation  Company 
and  in  the  Russian  Bank,  established  since 
the  Young  Turk  Revolution  in  1908,  no  one 
in  Constantinople  speaks  a  word  of  Russian 
or  knows  anything  of  Russian  law.  The  in- 
trusion of  a  purely  Russian  personnel  in  the 
old  capital  of  the  Hellenised  Roman  Emperors 
and  the  Sultans,  allies  of  the  "  Emperors  of 
France,"  an  administrative  personnel  pro- 
ceeding to  administer  the  imperial  city  as 
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it  would  administer  Nicolaiev  or  Ekaterino- 
slav,  would  bring  about  the  most  incredible 
chaos.  The  utter  dismay  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Constantinople  if  they  beheld  the  over- 
throw of  their  most  venerable  habits  by  the 
sudden  domination  of  a  people,  whose  lan- 
guage, laws,  and  manner  of  administration 
are  alike  completely  foreign  and  unknown  in 
the  town,  can  only  be  likened  to  the  bewilder- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  if  they  were 
to  awaken  some  morning  to  find  themselves 
under  the  administration  of  the  Japanese. 
Of  the  distress  which  would  be  felt  by  the 
Turks  I  do  not  speak :  from  apprehension 
of  such  a  fate  proceeds  that  furious  defensive 
which  amazes  French  soldiers.  But  such  a 
solution  of  the  Turkish  question  would  grieve 
and  agitate  not  Ottomans  alone,  but  all  the 
various  races  of  Turkey  :  Greeks,  Armenians, 
even  foreigners,  not  excepting  French  colonists. 
The  Greeks  especially,  the  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  soil,  would  be  inconsolable, 
and  would  lament  then*  tongue,  their  schools, 
the  privileges  of  their  Patriarchate,  unim- 
paired since  1453,  with  all  the  passionate 
grief  of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  sobbing  along 
the  wall  of  the  Temple  polished  smooth  by  age- 
long contact  with  their  weeping  countenances. 
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Now,  take  a  second  example  :   Syria. 

If,  for  the  past  four  centuries,  it  may  be 
said  that  France  has  been  the  chief  civilising 
power  in  Turkey  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  espe- 
cially true  regarding  the  Turkish  province  of 
Syria.  There  is  no  corner  of  foreign  land 
where  French  influence  has  been  more 
ancient  and  more  apparent.  The  ruins  of 
the  castles  of  Godefroy  de  Bouillon  and  his 
peers  still  cover  the  summits  of  most  Syrian 
hills.  In  1860,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  French  blood  flowed  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  justice.*  The  harbours, 
roads,  and  railways  of  Syria  were  all  con- 
structed by  Frenchmen.  In  the  towns,  the 
French  language  may  be  heard  at  every 
street  corner.  But  we  must  be  under  no 
illusions.  Old  Syria,  become  profoundly 
Arabic  since  the  remote  period  of  the  Om- 
miades  in  the  eighth  century — Moslem  in 
majority — would  give  anything  but  a  friendly 
greeting  to  an  annexation  pure  and  simple  and 
the  partition  of  this  aggregate  of  ancient  king- 
doms into  four  or  five  French  departements. 

It  is  indeed  most  seeming  that  even  the 

*  To  protect  the  Maronite  Christians  threatened  with 
massacre  by  the  neighbouring  heretical  Moslem  tribe  of 
Druses. 
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Christian  Maronites  of  the  Mountain,  released 
by  a  French  army  from  the  nightmare  of 
incessant  massacres,  even  the  Catholics  of 
the  towns,  who  are  the  most  devoted  in  French 
sympathy,  would  not  accept  with  a  light 
heart  the  disappearance  of  their  personal 
nationality,  of  which  they  have  the  most 
sensitive  consciousness.  As  regards  the 
Moslems,  with  whom  would  immediately  join 
the  Druses — and  this  is  the  particularly  fighting 
element  of  the  population — none  but  those  who 
know  nothing  of  their  feelings  would  hesitate 
to  believe  that  they  would  oppose  a  furious 
and  relentless  resistance  and  that  it  would  be 
a  repetition  of  the  history  of  Algeria. 

Finally,  such  a  settlement  would  involve 
the  complete  collapse  of  French  interests  in 
Turkey.  For  in  return  for  the  opportunity 
of  securing  in  Syria  berths  for  a  few  prefects, 
several  sub-prefects,  and  the  long  train  of 
their  clerical  attendants,  it  is  easy  to  realise 
what  France  would  lose.  Then,  truly,  would 
be  justified  the  apprehensions  that  the 
word  partition  has  always  evoked  in  France. 
From  the  rest  of  vanished  Turkey  would 
also  have  vanished  French  finance,  industry, 
educational  institutions,  the  French  language, 
the  high  and  noble  position  acquired  as  the 
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result  of  the  work  of  long  generations  of 
Frenchmen — in  a  word,  it  would  be  the 
collapse  of  the  monument  of  very  profitable, 
but  very  noble  and  very  beneficial  influence, 
that  French  intelligence  and  energy  strove 
during  four  centuries  to  erect,  and  finally 
did  erect,  and  which  was  truly  worthy  to 
be  more  lasting  than  bronze.  The  heart 
bleeds  and  common  sense  is  outraged  at 
the  idea  that  French  boys  should  fall  in  the 
fatal  triangle  of  Gallipoli  to  bring  about  the 
ruin  of  France  in  the  Levant.  From  their 
early  graves  it  behoves  that  a  dawn  should 
arise  and  not  a  dusk. 

Does  this  mean  that  nothing  should  be 
done  ?  that,  to  speak  like  the  lawyers,  every- 
thing should  remain  in  statu?  By  no  means. 
The  principle  remains.  The  question  lies 
in  the  method  of  enforcing  it.  If  there  be 
a  bad  and  a  barbarous  method,  that  of  the 
allotment  of  the  human  cattle  to  the  various 
Powers,  there  is  also  a  good  and  tried  method  : 
that  of  the  guardianship,  which,  combined 
with  the  play  of  the  principle  of  nationalities, 
would,  while  inflicting  the  least  suffering  and 
consequently  provoking  the  least  resistance, 
conciliate  all  the  various  interests  and  all  the 
various  sentiments  which  are  involved. 


XIX 

One  meets  in  the  world  a  curious  type  of 
humanity,  men  sometimes  personally  very 
attractive  and  who  would  be  the  most  harm- 
less and  truly  the  most  delightful  had  they 
not  a  hole  in  their  brains,  through  which, 
as  easily  as  water  through  a  sieve,  escapes 
any  fortune  of  which  they  may  be  possessed. 

Their  case  is  the  exact  contrary  of  the 
legendary  Greek  king ;  in  their  hands  gold 
turns  to  silver,  silver  to  copper,  copper  into 
nothing  at  all.  Hence  they  become  veritable 
pests,  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  their 
families ;  no  patrimony  can  stand  before  the 
onslaught  of  such  devourers  of  bank-notes. 
In  times  when  civil  law  was  as  rudimentary 
and  barbarous  as  is  still  international  law 
(for,  as  every  one  knows,  as  far  as  the  latter 
is  concerned,  we  have  not  advanced  beyond 
the  ordeal  by  single  combat,  by  water,  fire 
or  even  asphyxiating  gas)  it  is  not  impossible 
that  custom  may  have  authorised  the  relatives 
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of  such  spendthrifts  to  kill  them  or  imprison 
them  for  life  in  a  dungeon  and  divide  their 
inheritance,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
dissipated.  But  the  custom  must  have  been 
extremely  ancient,  for  history  bears  no 
trace  of  it.  As  for  modern  civil  law,  reason- 
ably careful  to  forget  nothing  essential  but 
equally  to  exaggerate  nothing  which  is  useless, 
it  has  instituted  a  proceeding,  which,  though 
milder,  is  extremely  efficacious.  It  permits 
spendthrifts  to  enjoy  what  apparently  is 
complete  independence.  They  seem  to  lead 
a  free  and  pleasant  life ;  well  dressed  and  well 
fed,  moving  from  place  to  place  as  health  or 
pleasure  dictate,  they  count  among  the 
world's  highly  favoured.  But  should  you 
ask  them  to  take  some  decision  bearing  on 
the  disposal  of  their  estates,  they  would 
smile  awkwardly  and  change  the  subject. 
The  law,  with  the  object  of  preventing  in- 
heritances from  passing  6ut  of  the  family, 
has  intervened  and  filled  up  the  hole  in  the 
spendthrift's  brain  with  the  grey  matter  of 
an  honest  notary  or  solicitor.  Animated  by 
the  most  prudent  notions  of  domestic  economy 
and  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  defective 
person  as  well  as  in  those  of  his  family  and 
of    society,  this   excellent  lawyer,  holds   the 
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purse-strings  in  a  hand  at  once  discreet, 
courteous,  and  invincibly  strong ;  for  behind 
this  meek-looking  adviser,  ready  if  need  be 
to  enforce  his  salutary  counsels,  is  arrayed 
all  the  formidable  apparatus  of  law  and 
order,  from  the  humble  policeman  to  the 
head  of  the  State. 

The  principle  of  nationalities  is  for  inter- 
national law  what  the  principle  of  individual 
liberty  is  for  civil  law.  It  is  the  assertion 
that  the  collective  unit  has  as  much  right 
to  respect  as  the  personal.  But  it  represents 
nothing  more,  and  it  is  highly  important  that 
it  should  represent  nothing  more.  In  those 
remote  days  of  the  Holy  Alliance,*  of  the 
Congress  of  Troppau,  of  Laibach,  of  Ve- 
rona,f  loathing  for  an  odiously  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  policy  suggested  as  an  indispensable 
corollary,   the   principle  of  non-intervention. 

*  1815. 

f  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Congresses  of 
Troppau,  Laibach  and  Verona  (1820-1822)  were  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  throughout  Europe,  even 
by  military  intervention  if  necessary,  the  severely  re- 
actionary principles  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
Sovereigns  party  to  the  "Sainte  Alliance."  Notably  at 
the  congress  of  Verona,  with  which  is  unfortunately 
associated  the  great  name  of  Chateaubriand,  was  initiated 
the  purpose  of  a  French  military  intervention  in  Spain 
with  the  object  of  crushing  the  Spanish  Liberals  who  were 
rising  against  King  Ferdinand  of  sad  memory. 
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The  case  was  very  badly  put.  A  burglar 
has  no  right  of  intervention  with  regard 
to  our  safe  or  the  sideboard  in  which 
we  keep  our  silver  plate ;  but  if  a  right  of 
intervention  was  denied  to  the  judge  or  the 
policeman,  social  order  would  become  im- 
possible. Now,  as  in  every  nation  there 
exists  an  organised  community  of  individuals, 
so  humanity  should  include  an  organised 
community  of  nations.  To  admit  the  uncon- 
ditional freedom  of  action,  the  absolute  and 
irresponsible  independence  of  individual 
nations,  which,  being  powerful,  may  also  be 
dangerous,  would  be  to  despair  of  this 
reasonable  organisation  of  the  world  and 
consequently  of  the  future  of  humanity. 

Therefore,  the  idea  of  the  interdepend- 
ence of  states  daily  becomes  more  and  more 
a  recognised  principle  of  international  law. 
Jurisconsults  have  already,  though  in  too 
timid  tones,  pronounced  the  words  :  "  inter- 
vention on  behalf  of  humanity."  They  begin 
to  admit  that  if  a  state  rashly  occasions 
suffering,  danger  or  bloodshed,  it  is  as  guilty 
towards  humanity,  towards  the  States  con- 
cerned, as  is  an  individual  who  dissipates 
his  fortune.  And,  identical  defects  demand- 
ing   identical    remedies,    we    find    that    the 
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history  of  the  last  forty  years  abounds  in 
the  appointment  of  political  guardians. 

That  organised  by  Russia  in  Turkestan  has 
been  highly  praised.  That  of  Tunis  is  an 
unqualified  success.  But  I  shall  only  speak 
of  what  I  have  personally  seen  and  what 
appeared  to  me  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind. 

To  any  one  landing,  as  I  did,  in  Egypt, 
about  1898,  the  Egyptian  state  appeared  as 
free  from  restraint  as  those  spendthrifts  under 
guardianship  to  whom  we  have  referred  above. 
There  was  an  Egyptian  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, holding  a  sovereign's  rank,  a  council 
of  Egyptian  ministers,  Egyptian  function- 
aries and  tribunals,  an  Egyptian  army,  an 
Egyptian  police  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria 
and  Cairo.  Native  traditions  were  every- 
where respected.  Interference  even  with  that 
local  colour  so  dear  to  artists  was  avoided. 
Nevertheless  no  one  even  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  Moslem  East  would  fail  to  detect  a 
something  which  was  extremely  and  most 
agreeably  unusual :  streets  remarkably  clean, 
uniforms  well  cut  and  smartly  worn,  a  general 
appearance  of  order,  security,  and  wealth. 
A  more  detailed  and  profound  examination 
revealed  a  well-organised  administration  of 
justice,  widely  developed  commercial  under- 
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takings,  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  and  building  property.  Even  if  its 
institution  had  not  been  very  well  known, 
the  existence  of  a  political  guardianship  would 
have  been  guessed  at  once  by  its  obvious  and 
marvellous  results. 

As  in  the  Turkey  of  yesterday,  in  each  of 
the  chief  government  departments  was  a 
foreign  adviser.  Only  behind  this  adviser 
there  existed,  not  a  force  blindly  tyrannical 
or  childishly  impulsive,  sometimes  support- 
ing, sometimes  thwarting  him,  paralysing  all 
methodical  continuity  of  action,  but  the 
force  at  once  intelligent  and  irresistible  of 
one  of  the  most  civilised  and  most  liberal 
nations  of  old  Europe.  And  that  force  was 
represented  by  a  man  of  high  distinction,* 
who  concealed  his  really  sovereign  power 
beneath  the  modest  title  of  Consul-Genera  1. 

I  know  few  more  complete  examples  of 
the  practice  of  the  Principle  of  Least  Suffering. 
That  there  might  have  been  some  in  Egypt 
who  suffered  from  this  state  of  things — not  in 
their  person,  which  of  course  was  respected, 
nor  in  their  property  equally  respected  and 
indeed  much  increased  in  value,  but  in  what 

*  The  late   Lord   Cromer,    Consul-General   in   Egypt, 
1883-1907. 
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may  be  called  their  political  conceit  I  am 
willing  to  admit.  But  who  were  they  ? 
The  ruling  class  whose  incapacity  had 
determined  the  appointment  of  the  political 
guardian,  and  who  for  that  guardian  might 
have  the  stolid  aversion  that  guardians 
not  unusually  inspire  in  spendthrifts.  But 
as  a  result  of  this  Least  Suffering,  not 
only  the  Greater  Suffering,  the  suffering  of 
the  Egyptian  people  and  of  the  interested 
States  had  completely  disappeared,  but  the 
sum  of  general  happiness  had  increased 
in  incredible  proportions.  The  miserable 
fellahs  of  earlier  days,  the  peasants  of  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  now  paying  fixed  and 
moderate  taxes,  honestly  collected,  culti- 
vating well-irrigated  fields,  approached  by 
roads  and  railways,  enjoy  a  calm  and  a 
prosperity  never  dreamed  of  in  the  whole 
history  of  Egypt.  The  landowners  were 
making  huge  fortunes  out  of  the  increased 
value  of  their  property.  The  business  of 
banks  and  commercial  houses  at  Alexandria 
and  Cairo  attained  unheard  of  figures. 
Egyptian  officials  and  officers  were  paid 
liberally  and  with  mathematical  punctuality. 
And  all  the  while  their  own  language  remained 
in  official  as  in  private  use :    their  religion 
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was  respected  :  on  that  threefold  foundation 
of  Moslem  private  life :  the  mosque,  the 
harem  and  the  hammam,  no  one  thought  of 
laying  a  finger.  A  few  high  functionaries 
whose  blue  eyes  and  fair  mustache  con- 
trasted quaintly  with  their  high  red  tarboosh  : 
here  and  there  the  tartan  kilts  and  bare  legs 
of  Highland  soldiers  walking  through  the 
streets  of  old  Cairo  seemed  the  only  changes 
in  the  sometime  pashalik  of  Mehemmed-Ali. 
And  in  reality  nothing  was  altered  in  Egypt. 
There  were  only  a  few  more  brains  in  the  right 
place.  But,  as  our  English  friends  say, 
that  "  made  all  the  difference."  That  would 
also  "  make  all  the  difference  "  in  Turkey, 
or  rather  in  that  geographical  expression, 
that  mosaic  of  nations  and  divers  habitats 
which  constitutes  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

To  give  concrete  illustrations  of  this  theory, 
we  will  return  to  our  former  examples : 
Syria  and  Constantinople. 


XX 

South  of  the  Taurus  and  of  Kurdistan,  in 
the  Arabic-speaking  provinces  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  the  Turks  have  really  no  business 
to  be,  and  this  view  can  avail  itself  of  a 
valuable  evidence,  that  of  those  Young- 
Turk  statesmen  who  showed  themselves  most 
intelligently  patriotic. 

Though  politically  fanatical,  in  religion 
the  Turk  is  not  in  the  least  bigoted.  In  the 
whole  of  Turkish  history  there  is  not  a  single 
example  of  a  massacre  instigated  by  religious 
hatred.  But  among  Arabs  it  is  very  different, 
and  at  the  Sublime  Porte  the  administra- 
tion of  the  vilayet  of  Beyrouth  has  always 
been  regarded  as  extremely  difficult  on  account 
of  the  perpetual  fear  of  explosions  of  religious 
fury  between  men  of  the  same  race,  or  at  any 
rate  of  the  same  language  and  professing  to 
be  of  the  same  nationality.  Nevertheless, 
after  the  Revolution  of  1908,  there  occurred 
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in  the  Turkish  Parliament  an  extraordinary 
and  deeply  significant  incident.  The  fiery 
religious  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs  actually 
gave  way  before  the  fervour  of  racial  feeling. 
The  Turkish  deputies,  having  obtained  an 
overwhelming  majority  by  packing  the 
Chamber,  had  assumed  an  irreconcilably 
Chauvinist  attitude  towards  the  question 
of  local  liberties,  of  language  especially. 
Thereupon  seventy-two  Arab  deputies,  nearly 
all  Moslems,  joined  hands  with  the  hetero- 
geneous opposition  formed  not  only  of 
Albanians,  their  fellow-believers,  but  of 
Christians,  Serbians,  Bulgars,  and  Greeks. 

This  incident  will  not,  however,  seem  wholly 
illogical  to  those  who  remember  that  in  race, 
language,  and  spirit  Turks  differ  as  widely 
from  Arabs  as  Russians  from  Italians.  It 
must  also  be  recollected  that  in  the  Arab 
lands  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  conquerors  never  made  the 
slightest  attempt  to  assimilate  with  the 
conquered,  that  the  regime  of  the  Turkish 
commandery,  the  little  group  of  foreign 
officials  disdainful  of  the  language  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  natives  and  maintaining  itself 
only  by  armed  force,  persists  in  all  its  rigour  to 
the  present  day.     Such  conditions  completely 
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explain  the  position  of  the  Arabic  group  in 
the  Turkish  Parliament. 

Even  Young  Turk  nationalism  *  for  once 
opened  its  eyes  and  saw  how  lawful  and 
logical  were  the  demands  of  the  Arab  members. 
Accordingly,  the  best  among  the  Young  Turks 
conceived  a  generous  and  wise  design,  which 
was  also  extremely  bold,  considering  the 
milieu  in  which  it  was  brought  forward. 
They  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  Ottoman 
Empire  that  dualist  system  which  regulates 
relations  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  This 
scheme  would  have  divided  Turkey  into  two  : 
Turkish  Turkey  and  Arabic  Turkey,  ruled  by 
one  dynasty,  with  a  common  army  and 
diplomatic  corps,  but  for  the  rest  governed 
by  distinct  administrative  bodies,  of  different 
languages,  Turkish  on  this  side  of  the  Taurus, 
Arabic  on  the  other.  Committees,  instituted 
according  to  the  model  of  the  Delegations 
in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Compromise  would 
discuss  the  common  national  budget. 

The  project  was  not  carried  out ;   and  the 

*  For  the  origin  and  objects  of  Turkish  nationalism 
described  by  an  ardent  Pro-German,  see  Tlie  Turkish  and 
Pan-Turkish  Ideal,  by  Tekin  Alp  (i.e.  Albert  Cohen,  a 
Macedonian  Jew),  Weimar,  Gustav  Riepenhauer,  1915. 
English  version  by  Admiralty  Intelligence  Department, 
1917. 

L 
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reason  is  extremely  interesting.  The  few 
choice  Turkish  spirits  with  whom  the  idea 
originated  would  doubtless  have  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  for  it 
the  support  of  the  proud  and  unintelligent 
majority.  But  the  main  difficulty  came  from 
the  Arabs  themselves.  A  few,  with  that 
petty  southern  vanity  which  is  one  of  their 
racial  failings,  objected  that,  being  more 
numerous  and  wealthy  than  the  Turks,  they 
did  not  see  how  they  were  to  profit  from  a 
system  which  would  disappoint  their  hope 
of  one  day  dominating  over  the  whole  Empire. 
But  the  objections  of  the  majority  were 
much  more  serious  and  striking.  Devoid 
of  all  political  experience,  because  for  so  long 
they  had  been  kept  by  the  Turks  out  of  all 
important  public  office,  the  Arabs  were 
addicted  to  that  racial  vice  of  sanguinary 
family  and  clan  feuds  which  in  Asia,  aggra- 
vating religious  dissensions,  hurled  the  Ommi- 
ades  against  the  Alides,  the  Abbasides  against 
the  Ommiades,  the  Haridjites  against  the 
Abbasides,  and  in  Spain  did  far  more  to 
ruin  Moslem  domination  than  ever  the  arms 
of  the  Cid's  companions.  Their  political 
inexperience,  united  to  innate  suspiciousness, 
now  caused  them  to  fear  that  in  an  autonomy 
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so  sudden  and  unlimited  they  were  being 
offered  a  dangerous  and  perhaps  a  fatal 
gift.  And  they  confined  themselves  to  more 
modest  demands,  amounting  to  local  military 
service,  the  recognition  and  use  of  Arabic 
as  the  official  administrative  language,  and 
in  every  department  of  the  administration 
the  appointment  of  foreign  advisers  with 
extensive  powers  and  a  long  term  of  office. 

The  wisdom  of  such  a  scheme  is  not  sur- 
prising. It  may  partly  be  explained  by  a 
very  striking  fact  which  for  half  a  century 
had  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The 
only  corner  of  Syria  which  could  be  described 
as  prosperous  was  the  Lebanon  district,  ruled 
by  a  governor  nominated  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  enlightened  West.  Of  two  con- 
tiguous estates,  one  in  the  Lebanon,  protected 
by  Europe,  the  other  in  the  purely  Turkish 
vilayet  of  Beyrouth  or  Damascus,  the  first, 
as  every  one  knew,  was  worth  four  or  five 
times  as  much  as  the  second.  Moreover, 
Arab  intelligence,  even  among  the  most  un- 
cultured classes,  is  marvellously  acute.  One 
example  of  this  I  shall  never  forget. 


XXI 

It  happened  that  in  1911,  at  the  time  of  the 
Karak  Arab  rising,  I  was  visiting  an  old 
friend,  a  Druse  Emir.  He  came  of  an  ancient 
and  illustrious  stock.  For  many  years  he 
had  been  governor  of  a  vast  province,  covered 
with  Bedouin  tents.  From  dawn  till  dark 
he  would  ride  ceaselessly  occupied  with  the 
duties  of  his  hard  and  dangerous  calling. 
In  the  evening  his  recreation  was  to  read 
Herbert  Spencer  and  the  newspaper  to  which 
he  subscribed,  VHumanite*  for  this  descendant 
of  the  Kings  of  Hira  was  a  socialist. 

After  the  Revolution,  having  been  elected 
deputy  for  Lattakieh  and  living  at  Constan- 
tinople, he  had  sheltered  two  rebel  sheikhs, 
one  of  whom  occupied  the  important  position 
of  chieftain  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Ruala.  He  introduced  me  to  them.  They 
were  superb  specimens  of  the  traditional 
desert  type :    dark  burning  eyes  set  in  im- 

*  The  chief  organ  of  the  French  Socialist  party,  founded 
by  Jaures,  now  edited  by  Marcel  Cachin. 
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passive  bronze  faces,  hard,  clear  of  line,  noble 
and  lean.  Large  black  aghals  bound  the 
white  kefiyeh  on  to  their  foreheads ;  over 
their  shoulders  fell  the  ample  brown  djoubbeh 
of  camel  hair  ;  on  their  bare  legs  were  red 
boots. 

As  illiterate  as  certain  knights  of  the  Middle 
Ages  boasted  to  be,  these  knights  of  the  desert 
nevertheless  expounded  their  grievances 
clearly,  even  eloquently,  in  excellent  language. 
They  complained  of  the  Turkish  governor  of 
Damascus  and  of  his  acolytes,  of  the  arbitrary 
and  useless  interference  with  ancient  tradi- 
tions, of  the  breaking  of  pledges  given  by  a 
succession  of  sultans,  and  worst  of  all,  of 
rudeness. 

"  Ya  Sidi"  said  one  of  them,  his  face 
calm  but  his  hands  trembling,  "  those  men, 
not  one  of  whom  knows  who  was  his  grand- 
father, dare  to  keep  us  standing  in  front  of 
them,  when  we  come  to  make  our  complaint, 
and  if  we  speak  too  long,  they  dismiss  us  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand,  crying  :  '  Ah  siktir ' 
(untranslatable).     It  is  insufferable." 

"  This  may  change,"  I  said,  to  try  him. 

"  Allah     is    uniquely     wise,"     he     replied 

politely.     "  But "    And  with   his  finger 

he  struck  his  forehead, 
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"  And  if  it  does  not  change  ?  "  I  continued. 

Then  he  answered,  word  for  word,  the 
following  : — 

"  By  Allah,  we  shall  try  with  the  foreigner. 
I  have  been  to  Aden.  There  everything  is 
good  and  well  ordered." 

Aden,  a  place  which  British  officers  loathe, 
Aden,  that  most  unbeloved  of  garrison  towns, 
seemed  by  comparison  good  and  well  ordered 
to  this  Bedouin  Sheikh,  brought  up  in  the 
primitive  immensity  of  the  desert,  but  gifted 
with  an  insight  which  enabled  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  civilisation  and 
European  administrative  guidance. 

One  should  always  beware  of  attaching 
too  great  importance  to  words  which  may 
only  be  the  expression  of  a  passing  mood. 
But  these,  notwithstanding,  provide  food  for 
thought.  Whether  in  the  immense  Meso- 
potamian  Basin,  or  in  the  plains  and  valleys 
of  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  intelligent  Arab 
population,  perfectly  aware  and  utterly  weary 
of  the  disastrous  absurdity  of  the  regime  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  pines  for  order,  for 
justice,  or,  in  other  words,  for  elementary 
equity  and  administrative  common  sense. 

If,  for  fear  of  anarchy  and  of  ferocious 
civil   war,   the   Arabs   were    ready,    humbly, 
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to  continue  to  submit  to  the  hard  and  rudi- 
mentary Turkish  domination,  provided  that 
its  defects  were  counteracted  by  the  brains 
of  Western  advisers,  how  much  more  readily 
would  they  not  accept  a  foreign  political 
guardianship  of  high  culture  coming  to  guide 
an  Arab  administration,  on  condition,  of 
course,  that  the  guardianship  acted  discreetly 
and,  above  all,  politely.  To  be  polite  is  so 
easy,  so  pleasant,  so  wonderfully  useful,  that 
one  fails  to  understand  how  some  people  can 
take  such  pleasure  in  being  rude.  It  is 
obviously  difficult  to  win  the  heart  of  the 
Arabs  by  treating  them  as  underlings  and 
by  greeting  them  with  harsh  language  and 
sometimes,  piteous  as  it  may  be  to  say,  even 
with  blows.  But  how  generously  does  the 
gentlemanly  heart  of  the  Arab  respond  directly 
he  is  treated  as  the  representative  of  an 
ancient,  noble,  and  fine  race,  directly  he 
realises  that  one  knows  his  history,  that  one 
respects  his  religion,  that  one  is  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  treasures  of  his  magnificent 
literature,  that  he  is  treated  socially  with 
the  consideration  due  to  equals.  How  many 
Arab  difficulties  have  originated  in  nothing 
but  the  ignorant  and  brutal  rudeness  of  the 
officials  commissioned  to  rule  them  ! 
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Stated  in  terms  still  more  concrete,  the 
problem  of  Syria  and  of  Palestine  does  not 
appear  particularly  embarrassing.  It  is  a 
country  containing  a  Moslem  majority  and 
an  important  Christian  minority.  The  Mos- 
lems of  rank  and  importance,  much  more 
strongly  attached  to  Islam,  whose  scriptures 
they  read  and  re-read,  than  the  Turks,  ignorant 
of  the  ritual  tongue,  are  also  all  eager  for 
authority  and  honours,  the  Turks  having 
deprived  them  of  both  for  centuries.  The 
Christians  and  Jews  who  count,  all  engaged 
in  banking  or  the  liberal  professions,  merely 
and  simply  desire  peace,  security,  and  a  good 
administration  which  shall  favour  the  country's 
economic  development  instead  of  paralysing 
it.  As  for  France,  her  language  and  civilisa- 
tion have  been  known  there  so  long,  and  her 
beneficent  power  has  been  respected  through 
so  many  centuries,  that  for  her  the  task 
seems  both  honourable  and  easy.  A  French 
guardianship  which,  considerate  of  the 
national  aspirations,  would  enthrone  at 
Damascus,  venerated  by  the  Arabs  as  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Ommiades,  a  local 
dynasty,  either  Arab — and  this  might  pos- 
sibly be  delicate,  since,  the  Shereef  of  Mecca 
put  apart  and  above,  there   exists  no  Arab 
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house  of  unanimously  acknowledged  heredi- 
tary superiority, — or  Turkish — a  Prince  of 
the  House  of  Osman  would  certainly  be 
respected,  and  there  exist  in  the  Ottoman 
dynasty  Princes  much  to  be  appreciated  and 
esteemed  ;  a  guardianship  that  would  open 
wide  to  the  Arabs  the  career  of  civil  and 
military  service,  with  the  exception  of  posts 
of  high  control  and  of  advisers  of  whom  they 
themselves  demand  the  institution ;  that  would 
scrupulously  respect  Islam  and  its  institu- 
tions, the  diverse  rights  of  the  Christians, 
the  Arabic  language,  equally  beloved  by 
Christians  and  by  Moslems ;  which  would, 
in  a  word,  purely  and  simply  maintain  the 
administrative  and  social  statu  quo  while  re- 
storing to  the  Arabs  the  position  that  was  for 
a  long  time  withheld  from  them,  and  while 
introducing  into  this  state  of  things  method, 
order,  physical  and  moral  cleanness,  intelli- 
gence, conscience,  and  speed  in  the  distri- 
bution of  justice  and  the  conduct  of  business  \ 
such  a  guardianship,  any  man  having 
any  experience  of  the  East  will  concur, 
would  be  accepted — apart  from  the  inevi- 
table opposition  of  the  wounded  amour  propre 
of  a  certain  class — not  only  without  any 
appreciable    resistance,    but    with  a   feeling 
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of  universal  relief  and,  further,  of  universal 
satisfaction. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that, 
Russia  in  Constantinople,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  same  methods,  would  arrive  at  the 
same  results,  at  the  same  time  attaining 
her  ancient  and  capital  objective. 


XXII 

A  picturesque  and  precise  formula  of  this 
objective  was  vividly  impressed  upon  my 
mind  by  a  chance  conversation. 

In  1912,  at  a  luncheon  party  at  the  Russian 
Embassy,  at  Constantinople,  I  met  a  singu- 
larly charming  and  delightful  person,  a  Mon- 
sieur   B .     Very    well    born,    wealthy,    a 

former  officer  of  the  Guard,  allied  to  a  family 
of  supreme  diplomatic  distinction,  he  was 
consumed  by  a  disinterested  and  daring 
fanaticism.  He  was  keen  on  Panslavism 
as  one  would  be  on  polo.  Woe  to  any  one 
who  opposed  his  hobby.  Minister  or  am- 
bassador, no  matter,  Monsieur  B.  rode  down 
upon  him  at  full  tilt,  cutting  and  thrusting 
with  a  freedom  of  speech  or  of  pen  such  as 
could  only  be  permitted  to  a  spoilt  child  of 
the  highest  Petrograd  society.  But  all  the 
while  he  never  forgot  to  be  perfectly  cour- 
teous, absolutely  sincere,  and  so  winning  as 
to  disarm  the  severest  censure. 

He    deplored    the     impossibility    of    any 
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understanding  with  the  Turks,  quite  good 
fellows,  he  declared,  in  many  respects. 
Between  Russians  and  Turks  the  Straits 
Question  opened  a  veritable  abyss. 

"  But,"  I  suggested,  "  there  are  certain 
enlightened  Turks  who  are  prepared  to  accept 
a  solution  analogous  to  that  which  has  so 
excellently  settled  the  Suez  Canal  Question. 
And  this  idea  is  gaining  ground  at  Stamboul." 

"  Ah,"  said  Monsieur  B.,  smiling,  "  we  shall 
never  be  content  with  an  opening  of  the  Straits 
on  paper." 

"  And  what  do  you  call  '  an  opening  on 
paper  '  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Any  opening  which  fails  to  put  the  key 
into  our  pockets." 

That  which,  in  1912,  was  but  the  ideal, 
the  dream  of  a  few  impassioned  Panslavists, 
has  become  a  definite  objective  after  which 
the  entire  Russian  nation  strives.*  Happiness 
is  never  conceived  but  under  the  shape 
of  the  possible.  Some  two  years  ago,  at 
Petrograd,  and  at  Moscow,  the  possession 
of  the  Straits  seemed  so  remote  as  to  be 
nothing  more   than  a  counsel  of  perfection. 

*  Written  in  December,  1915,  very  nearly  two  years 
before  the  Bussian  revolution.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Introduction, 
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The  folly  of  Enver  and  his  comrades  in  pre- 
cipitating Turkey  into  the  European  melee 
at  the  heel  of  Germany  against  Russia  and 
her  Allies,  Belgium,  England,  and  France, 
suddenly  converted  this  dream  into  a  realisable 
possibility.  Henceforth  it  has  become  an 
imperious  ardent  desire,  inflamed  by  the 
cruel  suffering  and  danger  occasioned  in 
Russia  at  war  by  the  closing  of  the  Darda- 
nelles. 

The  Russians  describe  their  feeling  in  this 
matter  by  this  striking  simile  :  "  The  Straits  ! 
they  are  our  Alsace-Lorraine  !  " 

More  than  one  British  war  correspondent 
has  found  this  obsession  animating  humble 
moujiks  transformed  into  soldiers.  They 
fight  to  place  the  key  of  the  Straits  in  the 
Russian  pocket,  as  our  soldiers  fight  that  the 
tricolour  may  again  wave  over  Metz  and 
Strasbourg.  And  this  object  has  grown  into 
a  very  considerable  psychological  fact,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore,  for  it  now  comes  to 
be  the  main  pivot  of  the  Turkish  Question. 

This  being  admitted,  a  hypothesis  may 
be  conceived.  It  does  not  present  the  draw- 
back that  most  hypotheses  involve  of 
being  arbitrary  and  futile,  because  it  can  be 
constructed     exactly     and      entirely     with 
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symmetrical  points  of    a  political    situation 
unfortunately  as   real  as    possible.     Imagine 
Russia     occupying     at     Constantinople    the 
position  which  Enver  pasha   has  now  finally 
accorded  to  Germany.     Imagine  in  the  forts 
commanding  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Darda- 
nelles   Russian    instead    of    German    officers 
and  gunners ;    in  the  Golden  Horn,  not  the 
Goeben    and    the    Breslau    with    a    German 
admiral,  but  the  Koutouzov  and  the  Kiev — 
if  Russian  dreadnoughts  bear  such  names — 
with    a    Russian    admiral.     Imagine    in    the 
place  of  the  Prince  von  Hohenlohe  as  adviser 
to  the  Turkish  government,  M.  de  Giers,  for 
instance — all   this    being   mere   hypothesis — 
and    as    head    of    a    military    mission    and 
inspector-general  of  the  army,  in  the  place 
of  Liman  von  Sanders,  General   Broussilov ; 
in    the    various    government     departments, 
foreign  advisers,  as  certain  of  having  their 
advices   accepted   if  they    happen    to   agree 
with  M.   de  Giers  as   now  are  the  German 
advisers  when  their  opinions  are  shared  by 
the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe.*    With  that  excep- 
tion nothing  changed :  the  Sultan  at  Dolma- 
Baghtche,  the  imperial  princes  in  their  villas 
on    the    Bosphorus,  the    Sheikh-uMslam    at 
*  German  Ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  1915. 
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Stamboul,  the  Greek  Patriarch  at  Fanar,  the 
Armenian  Patriarch  at  Koum-Kapou ;  govern- 
ment offices,  lycees,  schools,  hospitals,  banks, 
the  various  industries  going  on  as  of  old 
without  any  drastic  or  arbitrary  interference 
in  the  question  of  languages,  laws,  and  per- 
sonnel.    What  would  be  the  result  ? 

Even  Monsieur  B.,  I  surmise,  would  cease 
to  talk  of  an  opening  of  the  Straits  on  paper. 
For  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  such  a  settle- 
ment would  place  the  key  of  the  Straits  in 
Russia's  pocket.  The  German  analogy  of  the 
present  day  proves  it.  Let  it  not  be  objected 
that  a  situation  such  as  the  Germans  occupy 
at  Constantinople  is  precarious  because  re- 
posing on  the  temporary  contracts  by  which 
foreign  advisers  hold  office.  In  such  matters 
it  is  the  situation  de  facto  and  not  de  jure 
which,  wrongly  perhaps,  but  invincibly  counts 
in  the  long  run.  On  the  30th  of  October, 
1914,  after  the  attack  on  the  Russian  Black 
Sea  ports,  when  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Entente  had  announced  their  departure,  the 
Ottoman  cabinet  and  the  delegates  of  the 
Young  Turk  party,  as  the  result  of  an  anxious 
deliberation,  endeavoured  to  induce  the  am- 
bassadors to  remain  by  offering  to  disown 
the     action    of    the    war-ships    which    had 
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conducted  the  attack,  to  make  an  apology,  to 
pay  Russia  an  indemnity,  to  bottle  up  the 
Goeben  and  the  Breslau.  In  favour  of  this 
arrangement  Djavid  bey  pleaded  long  and 
earnestly.  But  he  could  obtain  nothing  but 
the  reply  :  "  That  is  not  enough.  You  must 
dismiss  the  Germans.  As  politely  as  you 
will,  and  merely  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
if  you  wish  it.     But  go  they  must." 

Thereupon  ensued  another  anxious  delibera- 
tion. And  finally  came  the  reply :  "  We 
cannot." 

Of  course  not.  The  capital  was  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  Goeben  and  the  Breslau.  The 
Straits  artillery  was  in  the  hands  of  Prussian 
gunners :  the  staff,  the  commissariat,  the 
cadres  were  all  under  the  direct  control  of 
Liman  von  Sanders  and  his  colleagues. 
Henceforth  the  Germans  could  not  be  driven 
from  Constantinople  save  at  the  cannon's 
mouth. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  durability  not 
to  be  ensured  by  a  temporary  contract  can 
be  effected  by  a  treaty.  There  is  nothing 
novel  in  our  hypothesis.  It  would  be  but 
a  franker  and  more  detailed  replica  of  the 
Treaty  of  Hunkiar-Iskelessi.  And  if  it  be 
objected  that  the  duration  of  the  treaty  was 
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very  brief,  I  would  submit  that  the  reason 
was  the  opposition  of  France  and  England, 
an  opposition  which,  in  the  present  con- 
juncture, would  be  changed  into  an  obvious 
adhesion  and  corroboration. 

By  such  an  arrangement  not  only  would 
Russia  attain  her  primary  object,  but — and 
this  is  highly  important — she  would  attain 
it  in  the  manner  most  equitable,  most  con- 
siderate of  all  interests  involved,  including 
our  own,  and  therefore  the  manner  most 
easy  and  smooth. 
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The  solution  suggested  in  the  last  chapter 
would,  as  we  have  said,  be  the  most  equitable. 

It  is  obvious.  The  famous  saying,  "  Truth 
this  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  error  beyond " 
(Verite  au  deed  des  Pyrenees,  erreur  au  dela)* 
was  worded  not  as  an  axiom,  but  as  a  bitter 
rebuke.  If  we  are  right  in  giving  ourselves 
out  as  the  champions  of  the  Latin  principle 
of  nationalities  as  opposed  to  the  Teutonic 
principle  of  the  apportionment  of  human 
cattle,  what  reasons  could  reason  know  of 
reversing  this  table  of  values  on  the  day  when 
our  troops  advance  to  within  sight  of  the 
white  minarets  and  embattled  ramparts  of 
Byzantium  ?  "  Ludicrous  justice  if  to  be 
limited  by  a  river  "  (Plaisante  justice  qu'une 
riviere  borne). f 

Revolting  as  is  the  Turkish  crime  of  in- 
gratitude  and   folly,   and   aggravated,    as   it 

*  Pascal,  in  the  "  Pensees,"  as  everybody  will  remember. 
t  Pascal  again  in  the  "  Pensees." 
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has  been,  by  the  oceans  of  Armenian  blood 
shed  in  Asia,  it  is  not  a  national  crime.  Recall 
the  conditions  of  the  rupture :  how  the 
Ottoman  dynasty,  the  enlightened  civilians 
of  Stamboul,  with  quasi-unanimity,  the  im- 
mense mass  of  Anatolian  peasants,  submitted 
in  bewilderment  and  sorrow  to  the  felony 
of  German  officers  and  to  the  incompre- 
hension of  that  last  Agha  of  the  Janissaries, 
Enver  pasha.  Since  then,  on  two  occasions, 
the  Grand  Vizier,  or  Turkish  Prime  Minister, 
has  endeavoured  to  enter  into  communication 
with  us  with  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
separate  peace  with  the  Entente.  Recently, 
on  the  reassembling  of  the  Turkish  parliament 
at  Stamboul,  there  arose  in  the  Chamber  and 
in  the  Senate  such  vehement  protestations 
against  the  war,  against  the  hanging  of  Arab 
patriots,  against  the  Armenian  massacres,  that 
the  Home  Secretary,  Talaat  bey,  the  civil 
alter  ego  of  Enver  pasha,  wished  to  order  the 
arrest  of  fifty -two  deputies,  and  among  them 
that  personification  of  posit ivist  Young  Tur- 
key, Ahmed  Riza  bey  himself.  This  impulsive 
tribune's  violence  was  only  restrained  by  the 
intervention  of  the  heir  apparent,  Youssouf 
Izzeddin,  who  since  paid  for  his  well-known 
sympathies  with  his  blood. 
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When  the  German  fist,  stripped  of  its 
velvet  glove,  began  to  hold  Constantinople, 
when  Mackensen,  the  Bavarian  battalions, 
Prussian  under-secretaries  of  state  and  police 
officials  threatened  to  set  out  on  that  progress 
towards  the  Persian  Gulf  announced  by  Herr 
Dernburg,  Talaat  himself,  if  despatches  speak 
true,  began  to  understand  the  magnitude  of 
his  error.  Then  he  began  to  struggle  des- 
perately against  Enver  within  the  meshes  of 
the  deadly  net  in  which  the  Turkish  colossus — 
the  colossus  with  a  head  of  clay — is  entangled. 

The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  no 
way  comparable  with  those  unfortunate  tribes 
of  America  and  Australia,  late  in  culture  by 
a  whole  geological  period,  impervious  to  any 
guidance  or  culture,  and  whom  it  is  deemed 
justifiable  to  abandon  to  a  slow  death  from 
alcohol,  want  and  misery  in  the  reserved 
territories  that  a  superior  civilisation  grants 
to  them  in  interested  charity. 

Because,  considered  in  the  mass,  the  Turks 
are  neither  intellectuals  nor  business  men, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  this  brave  and  disciplined  nation  of 
complicated,  harmonious  and  courtly  lan- 
guage, of  grave  and  polite  manners,  with 
women  good  and  dignified  in  the  lower  classes, 
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very  attractive  and  of  the  most  refined  dis- 
tinction in  the  upper  classes,  constitutes  a 
despicable  and  negligible  nonentity. 

If  there  is  a  hole  in  the  Turkish  brain, 
that  brain  also  presents  appreciable  pro- 
tuberances. The  administration  of  a  great 
country  would  be  impossible  if,  in  the 
agglomeration  of  inhabitants,  under  the  re- 
splendent veneer  of  thinkers,  artists,  poli- 
ticians and  financiers,  there  did  not  exist  a 
stolid  but  firm  substratum  of  very  simple 
men,  courageous  without  calculation,  obedient 
without  after-thought,  prepared  easily  to 
abandon  a  life  of  which  the  ideal  was  not 
merely  to  accumulate  capital  or  to  occupy 
journalists.  In  the  East,  this  useful  and 
humble  substratum  is  represented  by  the 
Turks.  Incompetent  as  leaders,  at  whiles 
odious — as  is  abundantly  demonstrated  by 
the  repeated  massacres  in  Armenia — those 
born  "  poilus "  show  themselves  excellent 
when  under  orders,  and  are  without  doubt 
the  most  honest  and  docile  peasants,  the 
most  steady  soldiers  and  reliable  function- 
aries of  Asia.  They  have  been  created  and 
put  on  earth  to  till  the  cornfields,  helped 
by  their  placid  buffaloes,  or  to  execute  with 
exactness  and  courage  precise  orders,  deeming 
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it  the  happiness  of  life  regularly  to  receive 
a  moderate  pay  and  to  see  stripes  and 
ribbons  multiplying  on  their  sleeves  and 
breasts.  This  is  not  the  summit  of  the 
functions  of  life,  but  nobody  would  now 
venture  to  assert  that  it  is  a  function  to  be 
despised.  The  embassies,,  legations,  and  con- 
sulates in  Turkey  are  in  the  guard  of  Turks. 
Those  Turkish  body-guards  or  havasses  dis- 
play unimpeachable  bearing  and  loyalty. 
To  protect  an  ambassador,  his  baby,  his 
dog,  his  hat  and  stick,  they  would  draw 
the  sword  against  a  Pasha.  The  Turkish 
qualities  of  courage  and  clean  fighting  are 
moreover  known,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
to  insist  upon  them  after  the  testimony  given 
by  the  English  and  French  fighters  returned 
from  the  Dardanelles.  One  example  of  their 
civilian  possibilities  is  less  known  and  may 
deserve  to  be  stated. 

In  the  Near  East,  the  administration  of 
the  Ottoman  public  debt  is  regarded  as  a 
model.  Its  object,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
recall,  is  to  control  a  certain  part  of  the  Turkish 
public  revenue  and  apply  it  to  a  sinking  fund 
and  the  payment  of  interest  on  certain  loans 
contracted  in  the  West,  chiefly  in  France. 
It  constitutes  a  veritable  government  depart- 
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ment,  employing  some  seven  thousand  agents 
scattered  over  the  Ottoman  Empire.  These 
agents  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  Turks.  Only  a 
few  hundred  are  Christian  natives,  and  the 
foreigners  are  not  more  than  a  handful.  But 
this  handful  directs.  And  everything  works 
to  perfection.  In  the  general  accountancy 
department  Turkish  scribes  would  often  de- 
vote whole  nights  to  correcting  an  error  of  a 
few  farthings.  Collections  and  payments  were 
made  with  mathematical  punctuality  and 
exactness.  In  the  most  critical  period  of 
the  Balkan  War  of  1912,  when  the  whole 
of  Turkey  was  literally  starving,  the  service 
of  the  loan  was  not  retarded  by  a  single  day, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  immense  and  uni- 
versal distress,  the  total  revenue  collected 
by  its  administrators  showed  a  steady  in- 
crease. I  admit  that  the  chief  credit  redounds 
to  excellent  chiefs.  But  consult  these  chiefs 
themselves — the  Caillards,  the  Babington 
Smiths,  the  Blocks — and  they  will  tell  you 
that  their  efforts  would  have  availed  nothing 
had  they  not  been  able  to  rely  on  the  adminis- 
trative sense  of  duty  of  their  army  of 
Turkish  collaborators. 

To  attempt  brutally  to  destroy  such  an 
instrument  of  government,  instead  of  utilising 
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it  wisely,  would  be  of  all  sorts  of  iniquities 
the  most  deplorable,  because  the  most  silly. 
It  is  well  moreover  to  return  for  a  last  time 
to  the  close  association  between  respect  of 
Turkish  nationality  and  the  safeguarding  of 
Armenian,  Greek,  and  French  interests  in 
Turkey. 


XXIV 

If  national  independence  be  the  reward  of 
talent,  courage,  and  martyrdom,  then  no 
nation  deserves  it  more  than  the  Armenians. 

Unhappily,  the  most  deplorable  of  his- 
torical fatalities  may  render  difficult  the 
realisation  of  the  hypothesis.  As  the  con- 
sequence of  the  lapse  of  ages,  of  the  migration 
of  peoples,  Armenia  progressively  arrived  at 
the  verge  of  merely  becoming  a  geographical 
expression.  Nowhere  are  Armenians  grouped 
in  a  nucleus  of  compact  majority.  Scattered 
over  Russia,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  the  un- 
fortunate nation  hardly  anywhere  represents 
more  than  a  weak  minority.  I  am  not  here 
concerned  with  the  1,500,000  Armenians  of 
Russia,  living  chiefly  in  the  Caucasus,  nor 
with  the  250,000  Armenians  in  Persia.  But 
in  Turkey  itself,  Constantinople,  a  town 
where  the  Armenian  colony  is  very  important, 
numbers  only  about  200,000  Armenians  on 
a  total  population  of  about  1,200,000.  Ana- 
tolia,  the  most  essentially  Turkish  part  of 
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Turkey,  presents  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  about  5,000,000  Turks  as  against,  roughly 
speaking,  300,000  Armenians.  Finally,  in  the 
very  seat  of  their  ancient  kingdom,  in  the 
region  still  called  Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia, 
according  to  French  statistics,  perhaps  a  little 
out  of  date  but  reliable  at  the  time  they  were 
taken,  there  were  only  850,000  Armenians 
to  a  population  of  2,200,000  Turks  and 
1,600,000  Kurds.  Hence  the  problem  is  not 
simple. 

But  if  one  considers  how  heavy  is  the 
debt  of  the  West  towards  the  Armenians, 
it  will  be  at  once  acknowledged  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  does  not  relieve  us 
from  the  obligation  of  honour  and  con- 
science to  present  to  them  a  solution  truly 
acceptable. 

Twice  has  Europe  kindled  radiant  hopes  in 
the  Armenian  breast,  twice  has  she  held  out 
to  them  dazzling  possibilities  of  speedy 
liberation.  Then,  as  they  were  beginning 
to  raise  their  heads,  assured  as  they  thought 
of  invincible  support,  either  through  some 
repulsive  policy  or  piteous  weakness,  the 
oppressed  people  were  left  to  face  alone  the 
resentment  of  their  Turkish  rulers.  The  latter, 
in   order  to   punish   what   appeared   to   the 
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psychology  of  the  rough  troopers  as  nothing 
but  rebellion  and  understanding  with  the 
enemy,  then  delivered  up  the  lives,  the  pro- 
perty, and  the  honour  of  these  wretched 
people  either  to  the  soldiers,  with  their  blind 
obedience,  or  to  the  Kurds,  for  whom  the 
persecution  of  Armenians  is  a  hereditary 
tradition.  For  forty  years  Europe  has  failed 
to  keep  her  word  to  the  Armenians,  has  been 
breaking  the  promise  of  protection  and  con- 
trol made  in  a  special  clause  of  the  great 
Berlin  Treaty.  No  blunder  would  be  more 
gross  than  to  think  that  they  will  acquit  us 
and  declare  themselves  content  if,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  we  offer  them  Russian  annexation 
as  a  remedy  for  their  misery  and  a  balm  for 
their  terrible  wounds.  They  might  indeed 
prefer  it  to  Turkish  domination  independent 
of  any  Western  control.  Too  edifying  is  the 
contrast  between  the  prosperous  and  peaceful 
Caucasus  and  the  wild,  bloodstained  oriental 
Anatolia.  But  more  prosperous  hours  seem 
to  have  struck,  which  release  us  from  so  cruel 
a  dilemma. 

^Vith  the  consciousness  in  them  so  strong 
and  enduring  throughout  so  many  centuries 
of  their  personality  and  their  ethnical  value, 
a  consciousness  which  persecution  has  exalted 
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to  the  wildest  degree  of  passion,  the  Armenians 
aspire  to  develop  their  personality  as  freely, 
as  fully  as  possible,  and  they  are  certainly  not 
willing  to  see  it  become  slowly  evanescent  in 
the  ocean  of  an  immense  heterogeneous  Em- 
pire. If  there  be  any  method  of  forming  them 
into  an  entirely  distinct  and  free  nation,  then 
we  owe  it  to  them  to  adopt  that  method  with- 
out any  conceivable  hesitation.  Should  the 
consideration  of  physical  possibilities,  either 
geographical  or  administrative,  doom  us  to 
refuse  to  the  Armenian  nation  that  supreme 
consolation,  it  would  certainly  be  possibile, 
and  therefore  incumbent  upon  us  in  all  justice, 
to  secure  for  them  a  political  status  based  on 
a  real  autonomy  which  should  restore  to  them 
the  life  not  only  endurable  but  even  happy 
that  they  led  in  the  days  of  old,  and  which 
should  add  precise  and  definite  guarantees 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  atrocities  as 
were  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  bloodthirsty 
neurasthenia  of  Abdul-Hamid  and  the  fero- 
cious incomprehension  of  Enver. 

For  in  this  question  of  the  position  of 
Armenians,  as  in  so  many  others  in  Turkey, 
it  is  not  the  legal  regime  instituted  by 
Ottoman  public  law  that  was  bad,  but  the 
application  that  was  made  of  it,    It  may  be 
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recalled  that  the  Mohammedan  conception  of 
conquest,  strictly  adopted  by  the  Turks,  had 
had  theoretical  conceptions  most  liberal  and 
respectful  of  the  subjugated  nationalities. 
With  their  Patriarch,  official  head  of  the 
Armenian  religion-nation  (I  translate  literally 
the  Arabic  word  millet,  borrowed  by  the 
Turks  and  expressing  at  once  the  two  con- 
ceptions, which  are  inseparable  for  the  Moslem 
mind),  with  their  churches,  where  the  service 
is  in  Armenian,  their  schools,  where  the 
lessons  are  in  Armenian,  their  law  council, 
where  cases  of  personal  statute  are  tried  in 
Armenian,  with  their  national  assembly  dis- 
cussing, in  Armenian  again,  the  Armenian 
ethnical  interests,  the  Armenians  possessed  a 
basis  of  national  survival  such  as  was  rarely 
obtained  by  Western  nations  fallen  under 
the  yoke  of  a  European  conqueror.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Armenians  had  long  adapted 
themselves  to  leading  a  life  in  common  with 
the  Turks.  Superiorly  gifted  for  professional 
and  business  careers,  they  engaged  in  them 
with  great  profit,  without  exciting  the  jealousy 
of  the  Turks,  whose  inclinations  lay  in  opposite 
directions,  and  who,  deriving  no  little  advan- 
tage from  the  useful  and  sincere  collaboration 
of  the  Armenians,  delighted,  as  we  have  said, 
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to  describe  them  as  "  the  Faithful  Nation.5' 
The  Armenians  grew  rich,  influential,  and, 
as  the  result  of  constant  intercourse  with 
Turks,  the  most  Turkocised  of  all  the  non- 
Turkish  people  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Armenian  families  are  the  only  ones  in  which 
the  Turkish  language  has  become  almost  a 
second  mother  tongue.  In  some  it  has  even 
supplanted  the  native  language,  and  Turkish 
is  the  only  language  spoken.  Even  now  at 
Constantinople  and  throughout  Anatolia  there 
are  legions  of  Armenian  lawyers,  doctors, 
journalists,  bankers,  and  business  men.  All 
of  them  now,  informed  of  the  modern  system 
of  European  public  law,  familiar  with  the 
principle  of  nationalities  which  constitutes 
its  basis,  ardently  aspire  to  become  again  a 
nation,  exclusive  master  of  its  soil  and  of 
its  destinies.  But  if  this  were  not  to  be 
achieved,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  erroneous 
to  suggest,  as  a  very  secondary  measure, 
that  they  might  be  satisfied  with  living  in 
a  Turkey  which  would  remain  Turkish  by 
the  maintenance  of  all  the  high  privileges 
conceded  to  them  in  the  days  of  old  by  the 
Sultans,  supplemented,  I  need  not  say,  by 
the  essential  prerogatives  obtained  in  the 
name  of  Europe  in  the  negotiations  of  1913-14 
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by  Russia  and — such  is  the  irony  of  things 
— by  Germany ;  in  a  Turkey,  Turkish  again 
as  regards  the  persistent  use  of  a  language 
familiar  to  them,  by  the  retention  of  the 
positions  they  conquered  in  the  sphere  of 
liberal  professions,  of  business,  of  social  or 
administrative  influence,  but  in  a  Turkey 
essentially  different  from  the  Turkey  of 
Sultan  Hamid  or  of  Enver,  by  reason  of  a 
Westernised,  clear-sighted  system  of  govern- 
ment, and,  at  Stamboul,  a  Western  control 
so  firm  on  the  rudder  that  finally  would  be 
realised  the  ideal  to  which  they  have  been 
aspiring  for  so  many  years  :  complete, 
certain,  and  absolute  security  for  their 
life,  their  honour,  and  their  property,  possi- 
bility of  an  entire  trust  in  the  goodwill  and 
the  authority  of  governors,  judges,  police- 
men, and  constables ;  briefly,  normal  life  in 
a  country  normally  administered.  For  the 
rest,  in  a  Turkey  such  as  that,  they  would, 
it  seems,  look  forward  to  their  own  diligence 
and  industry  to  ensure  a  future  as  brilliant 
as  was  their  past. 

This  subsidiary  aspiration  is  assuredly  not 
excessively  ambitious,  and  the  realisation  of 
that  aim  cannot  be  conceived  as  embarrass- 
ing in   any  way  that  definite  and  objective 
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opening  of  the  Straits  to  which  Russia  so 
legitimately  aspires  :  two  aspirations  cannot 
thwart  each  other  '  when  between  them 
exists  not  the  slightest  relation. 


XXV 

Before  being  captured  by  Villehardouin 
and  his  peers,  and  later  by  the  Janissaries 
of  Mohammed  II.,  Byzantium  had  to  sub- 
mit to  investment  by  a  personage  of  far 
higher  prestige :  Alcibiades.  For  the  old 
Dorian  colony  held  for  Sparta,  and  war 
raging  then  between  Sparta  and  Athens, 
the  peerless  dandy  dear  to  Socrates,  after 
his  magnificent  campaign  of  the  Dardanelles, 
"  went  up  against,"  says  Amyot,*  "  those  of 
Byzantium,"  and  by  dint  of  clever  guiles, 
almost  without  any  show  of  fight,  took  the 
town. 

Now,  this  happened  under  the  dazzling 
sky  of  the  Greek  Fifth  Century,  2400  years 
ago.  In  what  rustic  huts,  under  what  felt 
tents,  were  then  living,  in  a  barbarous  and 
obscure  life,  the  unknown  ancestors  of  the 
Latin  barons,  and  the  Turkish  beys,  con- 
querors  in   1204  and   1453  ?    Here   are,   for 

*   Translating  Plutarch's  Lives. 

N 
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Constantinople,  magnificent  title  deeds  of 
Hellenic  nobility.  Thinking  on  these  things, 
how  can  one  dare  to  smile  at  the  Migali  Idhea, 
that  "  glorious  dream  "  slumbering  in  every 
Greek  breast,  all  the  dearer  because  unrealis- 
able  :  the  return  of  Byzantium  to  Hellenism  ? 

Unrealisable !  Yes,  all  intelligent  Greeks 
know  it  full  well.  Constantinople  is  a  jewel 
of  such  a  wondrous  price  that  none  but  the 
grandest  lord  dare  claim  to  wear  it.  A 
nation  of  but  a  few  million  souls,  however 
inimitable  may  have  been  its  ancient  history, 
cannot  dream  of  entering  the  lists  and  con- 
tending for  a  prize,  the  possession  of  which 
is  vital  to  the  existence  of  one  of  the  greatest 
empires  in  the  world.  But,  on  this  very 
account,  all  the  more  passionately  do  the 
Greeks  cling  to  those  vestiges  of  an  autono- 
mous existence  left  to  them  by  their  Turkish 
conquerors,  a  pale  and  colourless  life  in 
comparison  with  "the  former  imperial  splen- 
dour, sadly  like  that  which  Odysseus  saw 
among  the  Shadows  in  the  Fields  of  As- 
phodels; but  notwithstanding  all,  strangely 
persisted  in  and  cherished  with  a  diligence 
and  patriotism  truly  touching. 

One  day,  at  Therapia,  on  the  threshold  of 
the   distressingly   modern    hotel    which    has 
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replaced  a  historic  inn,  while  waiting  for 
the  Constantinople  boat,  I  was  talking  with 
my  friend  the  old  Greek  porter,  whom  the 
inn  had  bequeathed  to  the  "  Palace."  In  a 
corner,  a  child,  his  son,  was  reading  a  Greek 
book. 

"  May  I  look  at  your  book  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Command  ! — Oriste  " — replied    the    child, 
politely,  tending  me  the  volume. 

It  was  Lysias.  Nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  speeches  of  the  purest  of  Attic  orators. 

"  What !  "  I  said  to  the  father,  "  the  child 
is  reading  Lysias  !  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  the  good  porter,  very 
simply.     "  It  is  one  of  his  school  books." 

Vestiges  of  Greek  culture  involving  the 
reading  of  Attic  orators  in  an  elementary 
school  are  surely  to  be  appreciated.  And 
the  longer  one  lives  at  Constantinople  the 
more  plainly  does  one  see  how  really  grand 
they  are  and  how  deep"  rooted.  Putting 
aside  the  Armenian  families,  one  may  truth- 
fully say  that  Greek  is  the  language  which 
comes  most  naturally  to  Constantinople 
Christians,  and  I  include  among  them  French 
and  British  children  born  in  Turkey.  For 
in  these  Christian  households  nurses,  house- 
maids, seamstresses,  cooks  and  men-servants 
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are  all  Greek,  and  speak  nothing  but  Greek. 
All  the  humble  folk  of  the  Christian  quarter 
of  Pera,  in  most  of  the  villages  on  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  in  shops 
and  workrooms  are  Greek  and  speak  nothing 
but  Greek.  And  I  leave  out  of  account  the 
innumerable  lawyers,  doctors,  bankers,  busi- 
ness men,  who  are  also  Greek,  but  who  know 
French.  In  reality  the  Greeks  number  some 
400,000.  Just  think  of  the  daily  momentum 
of  Greek  influence  in  Constantinople  resulting 
from  these  facts. 

Further,  among  these  relics  of  Hellenic 
life,  there  are  some  that  may  be  even  more 
flattering  than  those  implied  by  demo- 
graphical  statistics.  The  oecumenical  Greek 
Patriarch,  officially  known  as  "  His  Holi- 
ness," the  recognised  head  of  the  Greek 
"  nation-religion "  *  since  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  chief  of  the  Holy  Synod,  chief  of 
the  Mixed  Council,  of  the  churches,  con- 
vents, schools  and  hospitals,  is  a  very  high 
personage  indeed.  Every  year,  in  the  Im- 
perial Palace,  at  the  great  hand-kissing  cere- 
mony, the  Patriarch,  preceding  all  the  Turkish 
dignitaries,  comes  to  make  a  speech  to  the 
Sultan  in  the  Greek  language.  At  his  death, 
*  See  ante,  p.  173. 
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seated  on  his  patriarchal  throne,  with  painted 
face,  clothed  in  his  richest  robes  and  orna- 
ments, he  is  borne  with  pomp  and  pageantry 
in  procession,  Turkish  troops  lining  the  route. 
On  New  Year's  Day  the  Russian  Ambassador 
comes  to  kiss  his  ring. 

How  can  one  be  astonished  if  the  Greeks 
cherish  such  things  !  And  if  they  can  be 
permitted  to  retain  them  without  injury  to 
primordial  interests,  would  it  not  be  iniqui- 
tous to  inflict  cruel  and  needless  suffering  by 
ruthlessly  thrusting  aside  with  the  sword  these 
shadows  of  a  marvellous  past  ?  And  once 
again,  what  antinomy  can  there  be  between 
the  maintenance  of  the  Greek  status  quo  in 
Turkish  Turkey  and  the  opening  of  the 
Straits  to  Russia  ?  Why  should  this  kill 
that  ?  * 

*  An  allusion  to  the  well-known  saying :  "  Ceci  tvcra 
cela,"  of  Victor  Hugo. 
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Finally    there    remains    the    "  France    du 
Levant."  * 

When  one  has  undertaken  to  do  so,  it  is 
a  fine  and  praiseworthy  thing  bravely  to 
pursue  the  interests  of  others ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  one  should  not  at  the  same 
time  protect  one's  own.  I  would  even  go 
the  length  of  saying,  without  any  appre- 
hension of  being  contradicted,  that  when 
one  acts  as  guardian,  as  does  every  govern- 
ment, the  care  not  to  sacrifice  uselessly  the 
interests  of  the  ward  to  those  of  his  friends, 
even  the  most  valued,  presents  itself  with 
the  character  of  a  particularly  categorical 
imperative.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  re- 
assert either  how  extensive  and  ancient  are 
French  interests  in  Turkey,  or  to  restate 
how  legitimate  as  well  as  vital  it  is  for  Russia 
definitely  and  inalterably  to  secure  the  free- 
dom of  the  Straits.    But  I  must  insist  on 

*  See  p.  58. 
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this  idea  which  Monsieur  de  la  Palisse  * 
would  not  hesitate  to  advocate,  and  he  is 
always  of  good  counsel — that  the  day  of  a 
victorious  peace  should  be  a  day  of  rejoicing 
for  all  the  victorious  combatants  without 
exception ;  they  should  all,  as  a  reward  of 
their  heroism  in  facing  suffering  and  death, 
or  of  their  patience  in  enduring  anguish, 
poverty,  and  loss,  attain  not  only  the  infinite 
satisfaction  of  triumph,  but  also  the  con- 
soling consciousness  of  the  establishment  of 
an  order  of  things  more  satisfactory  and 
more  secure.  It  would  indeed  be  a  sur- 
prising and  hideous  deception,  if,  in  the  last 
instance,  this  horrible  game  of  war  were  to 
turn  out  little  better  than  the  child's  game 
in  which  one  loses  by  winning. f  And  utterly 
unpardonable  and  unpardoned  would  it  be 
if,  merely  in  order  to  gratify  foreign  im- 
perialism and  political  conceit,  among  the 
various  solutions  offered,  those  were  adopted 
which  should  sacrifice  national  interests, 
instead  of  those  conciliating  all  the  various 
interests  at  stake. 

*  The  Sieur  de  la  Palisse,  a  very  courageous  French 
nobleman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  for  some  unknown 
reason  represented  in  France  as  the  father  of  truisms. 

t  An  allusion  to  the  French  nursery  game  of  M  Qui 
perd  gagne." 
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As  a  result  of  the  victory  of  France  and 
her  Allies,  the  situation  of  the  French  in 
Turkey  should  be  improved  rather  than 
injured. 

The  elementary  fairness  of  such  a  condition 
a  child  could  understand,  And,  further,  it  is 
evident  that  no  more  than  the  question  of 
the  future  status  of  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Ar- 
menians in  Turkey,  could  the  restitution 
to  Frenchmen  of  their  former  position  in 
any  way  embarrass  the  solution  of  the  Straits 
problem.  For  between  the  two  matters, 
one  essentially  military,  the  other  purely 
administrative  and  economic,  there  is  no 
conceivable  connection. 

With  the  trifling  exception  of  a  few  gen- 
darme instructors,  with  whom  the  future 
reorganisers  of  Turkey  might  well  dispense, 
the  whole  of  that  army  of  good  French 
mercenaries  whom  the  war  drove  from  Con- 
stantinople, was  known  to  be  an  army  of 
civilian  mercenaries.  In  what  possible  way 
could  their  return  inconvenience  the  artillery 
officers,  the  engineers,  the  sailors  and  aviators 
on  whom  would  devolve  the  task  of  keeping 
open  the  famous  gateway  ?  Activities  so 
diverse  and  exercised  in  such  divergent  direc- 
tions could  not  possibly  interfere  with  one 
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another.  The  return  of  French  professors  to 
their  lycees,  of  French  monks  and  nuns  to 
their  hospitals  and  schools,  of  French  finan- 
ciers to  their  banks,  of  French  engineers  and 
administrators  to  their  offices,  of  French 
artisans  to  their  workshops,  will  in  no  way 
change  the  configuration  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Dardanelles,  nor  affect  the  task  of 
their  defenders.  They  would,  all  the  same, 
have  the  keys  of  the  house  in  their  pockets. 
Now,  that  is  the  essential.  The  rest  is  mere 
redundance.  And  it  is  a  redundance  which 
our  Russian  friends,  for  the  very  reason  that 
they  are  our  friends,  would  assuredly  be 
willing  to  forego,  once  they  are  convinced 
that  by  banishing  French  activities  from 
Turkey,  by  destroying  a  marked  and  bene- 
ficial influence  four  centuries  old,  they  would 
bring  confusion,  hardship,  and  in  many  cases 
complete  ruin  and  despair,  into  numerous 
deserving  French  families,  of  whom  some 
have  been  established  in  Turkey  ever  since 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  whom  many 
will  never  succeed  in  effacing  from  their 
memory  the  vision  of  a  humble  wooden  cross 
on  the  Moudros  rock  or  in  that  fatal  triangle 
of  Seddul-Bahr. 
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It  would  seem  that  such  a  solution  as  we  have 
been  envisaging,  a  solution  of  simple  common 
sense,  resulting  from  a  series  of  unbiassed 
observations,  must  meet  with  less  opposition 
than  any  other  solution  of  the  Near  Eastern 
Question. 

Naturally  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Levan- 
tine French,  whom  the  famous  formula 
"  Constantinople  a  Russian  provincial  town  " 
had  alarmed,  would  find  no  reason  to  oppose 
the  inauguration  of  an  order  of  things  which, 
by  guaranteeing  them  for  ever  against  the 
useless  suffering  of  the  past,  should,  as  far 
as  any  international  agreement  can,  safe- 
guard their  moral  and  material  interests. 

Possibilities  of  that  character,  when  they 
are  considered  under  a  certain  angle,  assume 
the  appearance  of  ineluctable  necessities.  The 
realisation  of  those  necessities  finally,  even 
with  the  Turks,  would  convert  resistance  into 
acquiescence. 

On  the  day  when  Turkey  took  sides  in  the 
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duel  between  the  two  opposed  political  groups 
controlling  the  world,  she  fatally  condemned 
herself  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  whichever 
side  was  victorious. 

Not  that  in  any  way  Turkey  represented 
the  stake  for  both  of  the  two  contending 
parties.  The  design  of  entirely  appro- 
priating her,  initially,  was  Germany's  alone, 
but  with  that  insight  into  military  things 
which  she  pursues  to  the  length  of  cynicism, 
Prussia  herself,  even  if  all  her  avowed  schemes 
did  not  exist,  would  never  have  consented  to 
run  the  risk  that  a  fully  independent  Turkey 
should  remain  in  a  position  to  change  her 
policy,  in  a  more  or  less  near  future,  as 
abruptly  as  she  did  in  October,  1914,  and 
thus  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Powers  hostile 
to  Germanism. 

The  Straits  in  the  course  of  this  war  have 
revealed  themselves  of  such  an  immense 
strategical  and  economic  importance  that  no 
Power  in  the  world  would  neglect,  once  this 
war  is  ended,  to  appoint  to  them  the  firm  and 
trustworthy  Porter  *  that  the  Sublime  Porte 
has   shown  itself  incapable  of    being.     Now, 

*  An  allusion  to  the  historical  pun  of  Aali  Pasha  who, 
speaking  of  the  Straits,  said,  "  La  Sublime  Porte  est  le 
Sublime  Portier." 
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kP*       therefore,  there  remains  for  Turkey  nothing 
\   .  *^to  look  forward  to  but  to  be  controlled  either 
by  our  enemies  or  by  ourselves. 

>-  ,  Undoubtedly,  certain  Turkish  politicians 
,r?J  Jwill  never  admit  this  hard  truth.  They  will 
VK  struggle  furiously,  and,  even  when  they  see 
that  the  game  is  lost,  will  fight  till  they  are 
killed  or  will  emigrate  to  die  in  voluntary 
exile.  I  mean  not  merely  those  at  present 
in  power  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility 
of  the  present  fatal  crisis  and  who  therefore 
are  doomed  to  fight  for  their  lives,  but  many 
others,  most  of  those  rough,  crude,  but 
patriotic  and  sincere  Parliamentarians  who 
carried  out  the  revolution  of  1908,  and 
laboured  under  the  honourable  delusion  of 
a  Turkey  resuscitated  according  to  the  French 
model  of  1789.  At  one  moment  of  their 
short  history,  the  realisation  of  their  dream 
seemed  so  near  and  appeared  to  them  so 
beautiful  and  so  true,  that  they  will  never 
despair  of  seeing  it  some  day  realised,  or 
they  will  die  of  that  despair.  This  is  certain, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  sad,  because,  whatever 
may  affirm  to  the  contrary  the  spokesmen 
of  interests  threatened  by  a  Turkish  renais- 
sance, they  were  honest  men  who  loved  their 
country  well. 
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But  of  such  irreconcilable  patriots  the 
number  will  be  small.  Even  in  Turkish 
Turkey,  and  among  the  Turks,  the  weariness 
is  immense.  Already,  before  the  war,  Western 
people,  travelling  in  Anatolia,  heard  the 
peasants  uttering  this  cry  of  despair  :  "  Ah  ! 
let  the  Ghiaoors  *  (Unbelievers)  come,  and 
let  there  be  an  end  of  it." 

The  reason  of  such  despair  is  not  far  to 
seek :  too  heavy  increase  of  taxation  in 
regions  now  as  much  as  ever  lacking  roads, 
doctors,  good  judges,  and  a  good  police ; 
too  exacting  recruiting  officers  for  wars  which 
bring  nothing  but  disaster.  Bled  white  and 
half  ruined  by  the  war  of  1912,  the  Anatolian 
peasantry  will  return  from  this  conflict  re- 
duced to  their  last  gasp.  If  these  peasants 
see  that  the  contemplated  changes  touch 
neither  the  Sultan  nor  the  mosques,  neither 
the  imams  nor  the  women's  veils,  they  will 
offer  no  more  resistance  than  the  Vendeans 
and  Bretons  of  the  French  revolution  would 
had  they  been  left  their  King  and  their 
priests.  And  were  these  essentials  to  be 
respected,  they  would  not  stir  even  if  the 

*  Ghiaoor,  or  even  Ghiavoor,  is  the  corrupted  Turkish 
popular  rendering  of  the  Arabio  Kafir,  which  means  an 
Unbeliever,  or,  more  literally,  a  Denier  of  the  mission 
of  the  Prophet. 
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present  miserable  administration  were  to 
continue,  so  completely  and  through  so  many 
centuries  have  these  simple  souls  grown 
accustomed  to  being  exploited.  But  were 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  to  feel  their  fiscal 
burden  lightening,  to  behold  the  miracle  of 
good  and  safe  roads,  of  impartial  justice, 
administered  promptly  and  cheaply,  of 
doctors  and  hospitals  giving  their  sick  en- 
lightened attendance,  they  would  turn  up 
the  palms  of  their  hands  to  heaven  and  sing 
praises  to  Allah. 

/]  Now,  in  Turkey  the  peasants — I  recall  it 
because   this   highly  important   yet   obscure 

I  fact  is  too  often  ignored — constitute  95  to 
98  per  cent,  of  the  seven  to  eight  millions 
of  the  purely  Turkish  population.  An  im- 
mense majority  would  thus  be  won  over  by 
the  simple  play  of  the  Principle  of  Least 
Suffering,  by  the  simple  fact  that,  nothing 
wounding  their  hereditary  affections  and 
beliefs,  they  would  experience  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  existence. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
in  the  infinitesimal  remainder  of  the  nation 
the  same  causes  would  produce  the  same 
results. 

The  dynasty  does  not  and  cannot  say  it, 
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but  it  is  as  weary  as  the  people.  The  first 
sentiment  of  the  imperial  princes  on  the  fall 
of  Abdul  Hamid  was  one  of  intense  delight. 
They  acclaimed  the  revolutionaries  who  broke 
open  the  doors  of  the  gaol  in  which  the 
morbid,  suspicious  tyrant  had  confined  them. 
But  since  then  it  has  all  been  deception  and 
anguish.  Treasury  grants  and  the  civil  list 
were  cut  down  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Sultan  and  the  princes  found  themselves  in 
very  reduced  circumstances.  Savage  con- 
tests between  political  parties  accompanied 
by  military  risings  and  assassinations  plunged 
Constantinople  into  a  terror  such  as  only 
those  can  realise  who  beheld  the  reactionary 
movement  of  April,  1909,  when  the  immense 
capital  lay  defenceless,  at  the  mercy  of  an 
army  of  private  soldiers  who  had  imprisoned 
or  murdered  their  officers,  invaded  the  parlia- 
ment, and  assassinated  deputies  and  ministers. 
Elsewhere  enemies  were  attacking  the  empire, 
conquering  province  after  province.  In  1911, 
Italian  cannon  thundered  in  the  Dardanelles. 
In  1912,  the  princes  in  their  Bosphorus  villas 
heard  the  Bulgarian  cannon,  and  consulted 
as  to  whether  they  should  flee  to  Broussa. 
In  1915,  it  was  the  cannon  of  Russian  war 
ships    away    towards    the    Bosphorus,    the 
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torpedoes  of  French  and  British  submarines 
in  the  direction  of  the  Golden  Horn.  And 
once  again  the  terror-struck  dynasty  won- 
dered whether  the  moment  had  not  come  for 
flight  to  Asia.  Then  followed  that  tragic  and 
supreme  horror,  a  pool  of  blood  and  emerg- 
ing therefrom  the  ghastly  face  of  the  heir 
apparent.  An  order  which  would  restore  to 
them  a  sense  of  security,  which  would  hold 
out  a  prospect  of  peaceful  leisure,  of  honours 
and  adequate  treasury  grants,  enjoyed  in 
those  palaces,  which  they  have  so  often 
feared  to  lose,  would  in  every  probability 
appear  to  them  a  most  acceptable  penance. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  similar  feeling 
of  relief  and  satisfaction  would  most  certainly 
be  experienced  by  civil  functionaries  of  every 
rank,  as  soon  as  they  realised  that,  far  from 
having  the  bread  taken  out  of  their  mouths, 
their  rations  would  be  increased  and  regularly 
distributed,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
would  retain  all  their  gold  lace,  ribbons,  and 
medals.  In  Turkey  no  appointments  are 
more  sought  after  than  those  of  the  foreign 
directed  Ottoman  Debt,  the  Imperial  Bank, 
and  the  Tobacco  Regie,  for  the  reason  that 
salaries  are  good  and  regularly  paid,  also  that 
the  reward  of  good  service  is  an  honourable 
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future  and  an  adequate  pension.  Among 
the  officers  of  the  army  amour  propre  is  cer- 
tainly more  highly  strung  and  patriotism 
more  sensitive.  But  even  their  hearts  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  won  by  a  system  of  polite- 
ness, tact,  good  nature,  increased  pay,  and 
scrupulous  justice  in  matters  of  advance- 
ment and  promotion,  which  should  reverse 
all  those  conditions  under  which  they  have 
long  suffered.  Such  a  policy,  persistently 
pursued  and  accompanied  by  an  attitude  of 
perfect*  deference  towards  the  sovereign  and 
the  Moslem  religion,  would  lead  to  the 
creation  of  an  admirable  auxiliary  army 
such  as  would  cast  into  the  shade  the  Garde 
Suisse,  the  Garde  Ecossaise,  and  all  the 
foreign  regiments  of  our  French  Kings. 

There  now  remain  for  our  consideration 
only  the  landowners  and  the  few  business 
men  of  Turkish  race. 

In  Turkey,  during  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  the  tax  on  landed  property  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  thirty-five  per  cent 
And  the  landowners  have  seen  no  corre- 
sponding benefit.  In  districts  bordering  on 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  way- 
farers returning  home  at  nightfall  must  needs 
carry  a  lantern  ;  for  the  darkness  is  denser  than 

o 
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in  London  or  Paris  during  a  night  raid,  and 
in  paths  and  roads  there  are  so  many  holes, 
filled  according  to  the  season  with  thick  dust 
or  liquid  mud,  that  belated  walkers  are  in 
constant    danger    of    breaking    their    necks. 
Electric  light  is  unheard  of.     The  telephone 
is  a  recent  innovation.    There  are  no  land 
banks.    A  landowner  in  want  of  capital  must 
go  to  usurers  and  pay  interest  at  the  rate 
of  nine  per  cent,  for  a  term  of  three  years 
at  the   most.      Police  and  gendarmes  make 
no  attempt  to  protect  the  land  against  the 
encroachments  of  brutal  and  sometimes  even 
murderous  Circassian  or  Albanian  emigrants. 
Laws  relating  to  real  estates  are  ridiculously 
archaic,  very  badly  applied,  and  provocative 
of  unscrupulous  and  interminable  law  suits. 
As    an    inevitable    consequence,    land    never 
fetches   one   quarter   of   its   intrinsic   value : 
an  estate  situated  about  three  hours'  journey 
from    Constantinople,    which    ought    under 
normal  conditions  to  bring  in  annually  some 
50,000  francs,  is  with  difficulty  let  at  a  rental 
of    3000.    As    for    commerce,    it    has    been 
utterly    ruined    by    seven    years    of    almost 
constant  civil  or  foreign  war  ;   and  the  recent 
formidable  requisitions  of  Enver  pasha  must 
have  dealt  it  its  final  blow.    I  do  not  question 
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the  patriotism  of  Turkish  landowners  and 
business  men.  But  if  their  patriotism,  which  /& 
is  above  all  things  dynastic  and  Moslem,  were 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  dynasty  and  Islam 
would  tya  respected,  then  no  class  in  Turkey 
would  welcome  more  gladly  a  new  order 
which  would  triple  or  quadruple  the  land- 
owners' fortune,  increase  the  merchants'  busi- 
ness tenfold,  and  for  both  alike  render  life 
far  more  secure  and  more  pleasant. 


XXVIII 

A  few  of  my  Eastern  friends,  Moslems,  Jews, 
Christians,  with  whom  I  conferred  on  these 
grave  matters,  on  these  last  points  displayed 
some  anxiety  and  scepticism. 

"  Even  were  it  admitted."  they  argued, 
"  that  the  barbarous  system  of  the  apportion- 
ment of  human  cattle  be  solemnly  condemned, 
can  you  be  sure  that  the  adoption  in  future 
international  relations  of  the  more  lenient 
and  equitable  system  of  an  intelligent  guardian- 
ship, careful  of  the  people's  interests,  will 
correspond  in  its  practical  results  to  the 
nobility  of  the  conception  ?  Once  your 
victory  won,  will  not  your  conquerors,  for- 
getful of  all  their  war  rhetoric,  unmindful  of 
the  programmes  in  which  are  printed  in 
special  large  type  the  words  Liberty,  Justice, 
Respect  for  the  Rights  of  Nations,  fall  rapidly 
into  a  policy  of  mere  conquest ;  will  they  not 
convert  the  paternal  guardianship  into  a 
brutal   aggression,    an   enterprise   of   cruelty 
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and  force,  levelling  everything,  centralising 
everything,  making  short  work  of  national 
traditions  ?  " 

To  argue  thus  seems  to  me  singularly  short- 
sighted. It  betrays  a  total  miscomprehension 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  present  struggle, 
truly  "  the  struggle  between  day  and  night,"  * 
between  the  spirit  of  generosity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  peoples  and  the  despotism 
and  egoism  of  Germanic  feudalism.  The 
ideal  conceived  in  the  enemy  camp  has  been 
given  a  striking  expression  in  the  Latin  invo- 
cation of  Ferdinand  of  Coburg  :  to  destroy 
throughout  Europe  every  non-German  centre 
of  resistance,  to  enslave  them  by  military 
occupation,  then,  kneeling  before  the  Kaiser, 
head  of  the  Holy  German  Empire,  for  every 
German  aristocrat  the  only  possible  leader  and 
chief,  to  put  one's  hands  in  his,  to  avow  one- 
self his  liegeman,  saying,  in  the  very  tongue 
of  the  Middle  Ages  :  Ave,  Ccesar,  imperator 
et  rex.  ...  In  brief,  a  leap  back  of  a  thousand 
years,  the  reconstitution  of  Europe  according 
to  the  conceptions  of  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
In  our  camp,  where  are  pitched  row  after  row 

*  An  allusion  to  the  last  words  of  Victor  Hugo  pro- 
nounced on  his  death-bed  :  "  C'est  ici  le  combat  du  jour 
et  de  lanuti." 
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interminably  the  tents  of  the  most  ancient 
champions  of  political  and  national  liberty 
the  modern  world  has  ever  known,  the  ideal 
is  quite  different.  Though  we  count  among 
us  the  whole  of  non-Teutonic  nobility,  all 
serving  marvellously,  it  is  a  camp  essentially 
liberal,  nobody  there  dreams  either  of  kneel- 
ing down  or  of  making  others  kneel.  I 
would  add  that  it  is  a  camp  of  the  people, 
conscious  that  victory  shall  be  due  to  the 
valour  and  the  endurance  of  the  people 
much  more  than  to  some  transcendental 
genius  of  their  statesmen.  This  armed  people 
fights  neither  for  domination  nor  for  glory, 
and  still  less  blindly  to  sanction  some  in- 
genious system  of  accomplished  facts  which 
it  may  have  pleased  the  diplomacy  of  rulers 
to  conceive  in  secret.  It  rights  in  order  once 
for  all  to  have  peace  pure  and  simple,  in  order 
that  henceforth  neither  through  greed  nor 
stupidity  may  suffering  be  inflicted  by  Prus- 
sian barons,  Aghas  of  Turkish  Janissaries, 
and  other  lords  of  like  mental  calibre.  And 
their  lordships  may  rest  assured  that  hence- 
forth so  pernicious  a  career  will  be  closed  to 
them.  But  they  may  be  equally  sure  that 
neither  shall  we  inflict  suffering  on  the  peoples 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  doing  so,  or  to  satisfy 
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some  mania  for  domination ;   that  is  not  our 
way.    Never   will   the    liberals    of    England, 
France,  Italy,  and  even  Russia,*  who  form 
the  immense  mass  of  our  allied  armies,  col- 
laborate  in   the   work   of   torturers.    Never 
would  they  descend  to  the  r61e  of  oppressor. 
They  are  for  that  too  large  hearted  and  also 
too  wise.    They  are  too  well  aware  that  any 
political  fabric  reposing  upon  a  foundation 
of  needless  suffering  must  be  unstable  and 
liable    to    shocks    and   revolts    and    horrible 
massacres.    Now,  under  no  pretext  whatever 
will  they  tolerate  a  policy  of  human  butchery. 
And  their  blood,  shed  lavishly  in  three  con- 
tinents, will  give  to  them  all  alike  the  right 
to    make   their  voices    heard    on     the    day 
of  the  framing  of  the  future  constitution  of 
the  world.    The   Congress   of  Brussels  shall 
not  be  another  Congress  of  Vienna.     In  truth, 
if  there  be   one  thing  which  this   war   has 
killed   it   is   the   gaoler-state.    The    idea   of 
nations  exploited  by  the  relentless  egoism  of 
a  handful  of  foreign  rulers  is  dead.    A  keen 
eye  may  perceive  in  the  immediate  future 
the  spectacle  of  peoples  which  have  already 
attained  their  majority,  which  are  mature  and 
completely  independent,  and  of  peoples  who 
*  Written  in  February,  1916. 
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are  not  yet  of  age  and  are  still  under  guardian- 
ship,— but  of  no  people  of  convicts.  In  the 
mist  of  a  future  more  remote  it  may  discern 
the  yet  brighter  spectacle  of  the  peaceful  and 
orderly  collaboration  of  all  nations  on  earth, 
of  those  who  have  in  the  past  suffered  most, 
side  by  side  with  those  who  have  been  the 
most  dominant :  Jews,  Poles,  Armenians, 
Arabs  as  well  as  French,  British,  Russians, 
Turks,  and  Germans ;  all  definitely  en- 
lightened, matured  and  freed  from  prejudice, 
not  even  conceiving  any  other  relations 
between  one  another  than  those  which  now 
in  a  civilised  state  regulate  the  bonds  between 
honourable  and  cultivated  families. 

Such  a  future  may  appear  far  distant, 
on  the  extreme  verge  and  dim  horizon  of 
human  vision.  No  matter.  Thus  in  the 
terrible  misery  of  this  hour,  more  horrible 
perhaps  than  our  poor  humanity  has  ever 
yet  experienced,  at  the  end  of  the  blood- 
stained, corpse-strewn  road,  winding  through 
smoking  ruins,  there  shines  divinely  an 
apparition  of  supreme  consolation  :  Liberty 
waving  on  high  her  glorious  torch  and  display- 
ing to  the  weakest  eyes  an  axiom  so  simple, 
so  ignored  and  so  necessary :  "  Every 
nation  governed    according  to  its    will,  and 
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by  whom  it  will,  not  doing  to  any  other 
nation  what  it  would  not  like  done  to  itself." 

Thus  ordains  the  play  of  the  most  secret, 
the  most  patient,  but  the  most  irresistible 
force  in  the  world :  the  Force  of  Things, 
of  which  the  Tendency  to  the  Least  Suffering 
is  one  of  the  manifestations  perceptible  to 
our  weak  sight.  The  ancients,  bowing  before 
its  mysterious  omnipotence,  named  it  Destiny, 
and  having  realised  that  there  is  no  other 
wisdom  than  to  penetrate  its  intentions  and 
to  conform  to  them,  they  addressed  by  the 
mouth  of  one  of  their  Sages  this  celebrated 
warning  to  the  rapacity  and  the  pride  of 
man — 

Destiny  guides  him  who  consents  and  drags 
him  who  resists. 

(Fata  volentem  ducunt,  nolentem  trahunt.) 

Paris,  July,  1915— February,  1916. 


EPILOGUE 

Since  this  book  was  written  there  have 
occurred  events  of  enormous  import,  events 
rare  and  portentous,  ranking  among  those 
which  change  for  ever  the  course  of  history, 
by  transmuting  the  most  essential  values  in 
the  ethics  of  humanity. 

Endowed  with  the  rare  genius  of  conceiving 
that  things  can  be  otherwise  than  they  are, 
President  Wilson,  braving  the  sarcasms  of 
the  blind  and  the  protests  of  the  ambitious, 
has  dared  to  state  that  peace  must  be  the 
lasting  law  of  intercourse  between  men,  to 
introduce  an  ethical  principle  into  inter- 
national relations,  to  demand  the  organisation 
of  states  in  a  civilised  community  which 
shall  regard  war  as  a  no  less  primitive  and 
barbarous  method  of  settling  disputes  than 
now  appears  to  us  the  ordeal  by  single 
combat. 

So  bold  an  announcement  amazed  the  whole 
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world.  Mankind  greeted  it  at  first  with 
silence  ;  then  it  broke  into  deafening  applause. 
The  idea  was  so  grand,  so  obviously  true,  that 
even  Prussia  dared  not  to  gainsay  it. 

But  something  even  greater  and  better 
was  to  come. 

Morality  becomes  law  only  when  human 
might  is  ready  to  enforce  it.  At  the  service 
of  the  principle  of  a  necessary  and  perpetual 
peace  in  a  Society  of  Nations  President 
Wilson  put  all  the  might  of  the  greatest  and 
the  most  pacific  state  in  the  world.  Cut  to 
the  heart  by  the  cowardly  cruelty  of  the 
submarine  warfare,  convinced  that  as  long 
as  central  Europe  remained  a  Prussian  drill- 
ground  there  could  be  no  real  world  peace, 
he  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  United  States 
engaged  in  a  war  of  pure  principle,  but  an 
implacable  war,  which  should  endure  until 
the  Twilight  of  the  War-Gods,  until  the  final 
overthrow  of  Valhalla. 

Henceforth,  therefore,  and  for  ever  is 
abolished  the  contrary  principle  that  might  is 
right,  that  armed  conquest  is  lawful,  that 
authority  may  be  established  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.  Henceforth  the  rape  of  a  pro- 
vince, the  subjection  of  a  people,  is  a  crime. 
The  Society  of  Nations  implies,  as  its  logical 
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basis,  free  peoples,  choosing  their  own  govern- 
ments. The  Gaoler-State  is  dead  indeed. 
Its  ancient  mask  of  laurels  has  been  torn 
away.  On  its  naked  countenance  it  is  now 
seen  that  what  once  appeared  glory  is  in 
reality  shame. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
in  the  most  extraordinary,  most  unexpected 
manner  this  new  right  of  peoples  was  being 
manifested.  The  Slav  soul  rising  at  length 
against  the  Mongolian-Prussian  regime  of 
Tsarism,  broke  it  completely  in  a  few  days 
and  declared  Russia  a  convert  to  the  dogma 
of  the  Society  of  Free  Nations.  Then,  with  a 
precision  in  logic  and  an  intellectual  courage 
in  ideas  of  which  history  gives  no  precedent, 
the  new  Russia  denounced  all  plans  of  an- 
nexation and  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
Poland. 

Thus  by  a  sort  of  miracle  the  theories 
maintained  in  this  book,  formerly  regarded 
by  many  as  audacious  or  fantastic,  now  find 
themselves  all  confirmed  or  even  surpassed. 
Notably,  Constantinople  will  not  be  a  "  Rus- 
sian provincial  town."  It  might  appear,  in 
fact  there  is  really  no  doubt,  that  the 
Tsar's  agents  and  his  press  deceived  us 
when    they    represented    Constantinople    as 
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the  principal,  the  intangible,  factor  in  the 
military  enthusiasm  in  the  Russian  soldier. 
The  aspiration  was  not  national ;  it  was 
nothing  but  the  imperialism  of  a  Foreign 
Office. 

And  so  the  Turkish  nationality  will  after 
all  be  respected,  equitably,  honourably,  like 
any  other.  I  need  not  repeat  why  this  is 
to  be  appreciated.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  certain  facts  may  be  ignored, 
which  remain  because  they  are  facts  :  the 
suffering  of  the  Armenians, — the  suffering  of 
the  Greeks, — the  suffering  of  the  Arabs, — 
the  suffering  of  the  Turks, — the  geographical 
fact  that  between  the  Russian  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  free  spaces  of  the  Medi- 
terranean winds  the  narrow  passage  of  the 
Straits,  a  fact  so  important  that,  unless  she 
be  prepared  for  suicide,  Russia  cannot  resign 
herself  to  regard  it  with  indifference.  Finally, 
to  all  these  serious  matters  we  must  add  that 
most  disquieting  fact  of  the  inevitable  break- 
down of  Turkish  finance,  of  complete  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Each  of  these  facts  is  a  problem  in  itself. 
Their  solution  rests  with  the  peoples'  diplo- 
macy. We  may  be  assured  that  the  solutions 
conceived  by  that  diplomacy,  acting  in  the 
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spirit  of  which  it  will  be  President  Wilson's 
eternal  glory  to  have  been  the  initiator,  will 
be  a  solution  honest  and  generous,  conse- 
quently excellent,  pervaded  with  the  essence 
of  the  Principle  of  Least  Suffering. 

Pabis,  August,  1917. 
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IX.  and  X.,  MANSFIELD  PARK. 


AUZIAS  -  TURENNE     (RAY  - 

MOND).—  The  Last  of   the  Mam. 
moths :  A  Romance.    Cr.  8vo,  cl„  35. 6d . 

net. 


AYSCOUGH(JOHN),  Novels  by. 

Crown  fcvo,  cloth,  6s.  net.  each. 
Jacqueline.  |  Hurdcott.  |  Faustula. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3.5.  6d.  net  each. 
Prodigals  and  Sons. 
Outsiders— and  In. 
Mezzogiorno. 
Monksbridge. 


Marotz.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  25.  net. 


BAILDON  (H.  B.).  —  Robert 

Louis  Stevenson:    A  Study.    With  3 
Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  55.  net. 


BALLADS  and  LYRICS  of  LOVE, 

selected  from  Percy's  'Rdiques.'  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  F,  SlDGWlCK. 
With  10  Plates  in  Colour  after  Byam 
Shaw,  R.I.  Large  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  6s.  net 

Legendary  Ballads,  selected  from 
Percy's  'Reliques.'  Edited  with,  an 
Introduction  by  F.  SlDGWlCK.  With  10 
Plates  in  Colour  after  Byam  Shaw,  R.I. 
Large  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

*«*  The  above  2  volumes  may  also  be  had  in 
the  St.  Martin's  Library,  pott  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  6d.  net  each;  leather,  gilt  top,  ±s.  net 
each. 


BARDSLEY    (Rev.     C.     W.).- 

English    Surnames:    Their    Sources 
and  Significations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net 


BARING-GOULD  (S.),  Novels  by. 

Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  35.  6d.  net  each  ;  POPULAR 
Editions,  medium  8vo,  gd.  net  each. 

Red  Spider.        I        Eve. 


AUTHORS    for    the    POCKET. 

Choice  Passages,  mostly  selected  by 
A.  H.  Hyatt.  i6mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net 
each :  leather.  45.  net  each. 

The  Pocket  R,  L.  S. 

The  Pocket  George  Borrow. 

The  Pocket  Thackeray. 

The  Pocket  Charles  Dickens. 

The  Pocfci  t  Richard  Jefferies. 

The  Pocket  George  MacDonald. 

The  Pocket  Emerson. 

The  Pocket  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  Pocket  Oeorsfe  Eliot. 

The  Pocket  Charles  Kingsley. 

The  Pocket  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

The  Flower  of  the  Mind. 


BARR   (ROBERT),    Stories   by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  net  each. 
In  a  Steamer  Chair.    With  2  Illusts. 

From  Whose  Bourne,  &c.    With  47 
Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst  and  others. 

A  Woman  Intervenes. 

A  Prince  of  Good   Fellows.    With 

15  illustrations  by  E.  J.  Sullivan. 

The  Unchanging  East. 

The  Speculations  of  John  Steele. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  net :  POPULAR 
Edition,  medium  8vo.  qd.  net. 
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BARRETT  (FRANK),  Novels  by. 

Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  f>d.  net  each. 
Found  Guilty.    I   Folly  Morrison. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
Between  Life  and  Death. 
Fettered  for  Lite. 
A  Missing  Witness.    With  8  lllusts. 
The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets. 
The  Harding  Scandal. 
A  Prodigal's  Progress, 
Under  a  Strange  Mask,    iq  Ilhists. 
Was  She  Justified?    Lady  Judas. 
The  Obliging  Husband. 
Perfidious  Lydia.    With  Frontispiece. 
The  Error  of  Her  Ways. 
John  Ford;    and  His  Helpmate. 

Popular  Editions.  Medium  6vo,  yd.  net  each 
Fettered  for  Life. 
Found  Guilty. 


BARRINOTON     (MICHAEL), 
The  Knight  of  the  Golden  Sword, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bs.  net. 


BASKERV1LLE     (JOHN).       By 

Ralph  Straus  and  R.  K.  Dent.  With 
13  Plates.     Quarto,  buckram,  21s.  net 

BAYEUX  TAPESTRY,  The  Book 

of  the.  By  HlLAIRE  Belloc.  With  70 
facsimile  Coloured  Illustrations.  Royal 
8vo,  cloth,  10s.  bd.  net. 


BELLOC  (HlLAIRE).   The  Book 

•f  the  Bayeuz  Tapestry.  With  76 
facsimile  Coloured  Illustrations.  Royal 
8vo  cloth,  ioj.  6d.  net. 

The  Conditions  of  Victory.    Small 
crown  bvo,  coloured  wrappci,  i^.  net. 


BESANT  and  RICE,  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  bd.  net  each. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

My  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

By  Celia's  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 

The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 


BEACONSFIELD,  LORD.     ByT. 

P.  O'Connor.  M.P.  Cr.  8vo.c*oth,  5s.  ne.. 

The   Pocket    Beaconsfleld.     i6mo, 

cloth,  zs.  bd.  net  ;  leather  gill  top,  4x.net 


BENNETT    (ARNOLD),    Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  bd.  net  each. 
Leonora. 

Teresa  of  Watting  Street. 
Tales  or  the  Five  Towns,  j  Hugo. 
Sacred  and  Profane  Love. 
The  Gates  of  Wrath. 
The  Ghost. 
The  City  of  Pleasure. 
The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel. 

Leonora.  Popular  Edition,  2s.  net. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo.orf.  net.  each. 

The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel. 

The  City  of  Pleasure. 

Hugo. 

Sacred  and  Profane  Love. 

A  Great  Man.     |      Leonora. 

Cr<>\\  i  |*.  net 

Books  and  Persons. 

Stcalso  under  A;  p.  a. 


BELL(CLIVf    .     Art:  a  Critical 

Essay.     W.th  <.  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo. 
buckram,  $1.  net. 
Books   and    Pictures.     Crtwn  fro, 
cloth,  6».  net. 


BESANT    (Sir    WALTER), 

Novels  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  bd.  net 
each. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

With  12  Illustrations  by  Fred.  BARNARD. 

The  Captains'  Room,  &c. 

All  in  a  Garden  Fair.  With  6  Illus- 
trations by  Harry  Furniss. 

Dorothy  Forster.    With  Frontispiece. 

Uncle  Jack,  and  -ther  Stories. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

The  World  Went  Yery  Well  Then. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  A.  FORKSTIKR. 

Herr  Paulus. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom.  With 
lllusts.  bv  A.  PQRESTIKR  and  F.  WADDY. 

To  Call  Her  Mine,  ftc.  With  9  lllusts. 

The  Holy  Rose,  ftc.     With  Frontispiece, 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse.  With  12  lllusts. 

St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  C.  Grkkn. 

Verbena  Camellia  Stephanotls. 

The  Ivory  Gate. 

The  Rebel  Queen. 

Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice. 
With  1    Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Hydk. 

In  Deacon's  Orders,  £c.  With  Frontis. 

The  Revolt  of  Man. 

Trie  Master  Craftsman. 

The  City  of  Rnfuge. 

A  Fountain  Sealed. 

The  Channeling. 

The  Fourth  Generation. 

The  Orange  Girl.    With  8  Illustrations 

by  F    I'M  .RAM. 

The  Alabaster  Box. 
The  Lady  of  Lynn.    With  14  Illustra- 
tions bv  G.  Dkmain-Hammond. 
No  Other  Way.    With  u  Iuuttratloas 
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BESANT  (Sir  Walter)— continued. 
Fink  Paper  Editions,  pott  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

23.  6d.    net   each;    leather  gilt  top,  45. 

net  each. 
London. 

IV  est  minster.  5  l  ^ 

Jerusalem.   (In  collaboration  with  Prof. 

E.  H.  Palmer.) 
Sir  Richard  Whittington. 
Gaspard  de  Coligny. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Hen. 


Popular  Editions,  med.  8vo,  gd.  net  each. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

By  Celia's  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

The  Orange  Girl. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

Dorothy  Forster. 

No  Other  Way, 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse. 

The  Lady  of  Lynn. 

My  Little  Girl. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6j.  net  each. 
London.    With  125  Illustrations. 
Westminster.    With  Etching  by  F.  S 

Walker,  and  130  Illustrations. 
South  London.    With  Etching  by  F.  a 

Walker,  and  118  Illustrations. 
East  London.    With  Etching  by  F.  S. 

Walker,  and  56  Illustrations  by  Phii. 

May,  L.  Raven  Hill,  and  J.  Pennell. 


BOCCACCIO.— The   Decameron. 

With  a  Portrait.     Pott  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 
net  ;  leather,  gilt  top,  4s.  net. 
(See also  tmder  Florence  Press  BOOKS.) 


BOHEMIA'S     CLAIM     FOR 

FREEDOM.— Edit,  by  J.  Prochazka. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  K.  CHES- 
TERTON.   Illust.  Post  8vo,  paper,  is.  net. 


BORENIUS    (TANCRED).— The 

Painters  of  Vicenza.     With  15  full- 
page  Plates.    Demy  8vo„  cloth.  75. 6d.  net. 


BORROW     (GEORGE),      The 

Pocket.  Arranged  by  Edw.  Thomas. 
i6mo,  cloth  2jr.  6d.  net ;  leather, 
gilt  top,  4$,  net. 


BOSSES    AND    CORBELS    OF 

EXETER  CATHEDRAL.     By  E.  K. 

Prideaux    and   G.  R.  Holt  Shafto. 
With  Illusts.     Dy.  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  6d.  net, 


BOURGET  (PAUL).-The  Night 

Cometh.  Translated  by  Frederic  Lees,, 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


Art  of  Fiction.   Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  u.net. 


BIERCE  (AMBROSE).— In    the 

Midst  of  Life.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  bd. 
net ;  crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is-,  net. 

BINDLOSS  (HAROLD),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  bd.  net  each 
The  Mistress  of  Bonaventure. 
Daventry's  Daughter. 
A  Sower  of  Wheat. 
The  Concession-hunters. 
Ainslie's    Ju-ju. 


Popular  Editions,  med.  8vo,  gd.  net  each. 
The  Concession-hunters. 
The  Mistress  of  Bonaventure. 

BLAKE  (WILLIAM):  A  Critical 

Study  by  A.  C.  Swinburne.  With  a 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s.  net. 
The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and 
Hell,  and  A  Song  of  Liberty.  With 
Introduction  by  F.  G.  Stokes.  A  Flor 
KNCK  Press  Book.  Cr.  8vo,  hand-made 
paper,  bd».,  jj.  6d.  net ;  parchmt.,  5s.  net 


BRAND    (JOHN).— Observations 

on  Popular  Antiquities.  With  the 
Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  Crown 
8vo,    cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 


BRANFORD     (BENCHARA).  — 

Janus  and  Vesta,    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
6s.  net. 


BREWER'S  (Rev.  Dr.)  Diction- 

ary. 
TheReader'sHandbook  of  Famous 
Names  in  Fiction,  Allusions, 
References,  Proverbs,  Plots, 
Stories,  and  Poems.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  55.  net 


BRIDGE  CATECHISM:  QUES- 
TIONS AND  ANSWERS:  including 
the  Portland  Club  Code.  By  Robert 
Hammond.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net 


BRIDGE  (J.  S.  C.).— From  Island 

to  Empire:  A  History  of  theExpansionof 
England  by  Force  of  Arms.  With  Maps 
and  Plans.  Large  crown  8vo,  cl„  6s.  net ; 
also  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net. 


BROWNING'S  (ROBT.)  POEMS. 

L;ir»;e  fcap.  4to,  cl.,  6s.  net  ea. ;  LARGE  PAPER 
Edition,  parchment,  12s.  6d.  net  each.— 
AlsointheST.MARTlN'sLlBRARY,pott8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  each  ;  leather,  gilt  top, 
4s.  net  each. 
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BROWNING'S  (ROBT.)  POEMS-contd. 

Pippa  Passes;  and  Men  and 
Women.  With  to  Plates  in  Col  >ur 
arter  E.  KORTESCUB  EKICKDALE.  No 
parchment  copies. 

Dramatis  Persons ;  and  Dramatic 
Romances  and  Lyrics.  With  10 
Hates  ter  E.  F.  Brickdale. 


Browning's   Heroines.      By  Ethel 
rn  MAYNE.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  65.  net. 


BUCHANAN  (ROBERT),  Poems 

and  Novels  by. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
Robert  Buchanan.  2  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  buckram,  with  Portrait  Frontispiece 
to  each  volume,  125.  net. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  td.  net  each. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  or  Nature. 
God  and  the   Man.    With  11  Illusira- 

-  by  F.  Barnard. 
Lady  Kllpatrick. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Rachel  Dene. 
Matt:  A  Story  of  a  Caravan. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
Red  and  White  Heather. 
Andromeda. 


Popular  Editions,  med.  8vo,  gd.  net  each. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 


The   Shadow  of  the  Sword.     Kim 

net  ;  leather,  jjilt  top,  4*.  net. 


The  Charlatan. 

U  LKKAY.     Crwwii  ¥vv.  •loth, 

jaM 


BURTON     (ROBERT).    -   The 

Anatomy    of    Melancholy. 

6i.  net. 


BVRI)    JOHN    WALTER  .     The 
Born  Pool.  >,  cloth,  6i.  net. 


BYZANTINE      ENAMELS      IN 

MR.  PIHRPONT  MORGAN'S  COL- 
LhCTlON.  By  O  M.  Dalton.  With 
Note  by  Roger  Fry,  and  Illustrations 
m  Colour.  Koyal  4to,  boards,  7s.  td.  net. 


CAINE  cHALL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8V0,  cloth,  3s.  bd.  net  each. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar. 
The  Deemster. 

Also  Popular  Edition,  picture  covers. 
qd.  net  each  ;  and  the  Fine  Paper 
Edition  of  The  Deemster,  pott  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  ;  leather,  41.  net. 


CAINE  (WILLIAM).— Monsieur 

Segoiin'3  Story.  Demy  8vo,  coloured 
wrapper,  3d.  net. 

CAMBRIDGE  FROM  WITHIN. 

By  Charles  Tennyson.  With  12  illustra- 
tions in  Colour  and  8  in  Sepia  by  HARRY 
MORLEY.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  55.  net 


CAMERON  (V.  LOVETT).-The 
Cruise  of  the  'Black  Prince* 
Privateer.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  with  2  Illuits., 
3s.  td.  net. 


CANZIANI    (ESTELLA),  Books 

by. 

Costumes,  Traditions,  and  Songs 
of  Savoy.  With  so  Illustrations  in 
Colour  and  some  in  Line.  Demy  4to,cl. 
gilt,  21s.  net  ;  vellum  gilt.  315.  td.  net.' 

Piedmont.  By  Esteli.a  Canziani  and 
ELEANOUR  ROHDB.  With  52  Illus- 
trations in  Colour  and  many  in  Line, 
Demy  4to,  cloth,  21s.  net. 


CARROLL  (LEWIS),  Books  by. 

Alice  In  Wonderland.    With  ia  Col. 

and    many    Line    Illus.    bv    MlLLICENT 

SOWERBY.  Large  cr,  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  td.  net. 
Feeding  the  Mind.    With  a  Preface 

by  W.  H.  Draper.     Post  ivo,  boards. 

15.  net  :  leather,  2j.net. 


CATHOLICITY,    WHAT    IS?— 

from  the  Church  Timtt  and  the 
TmUtt,  Oollected  by  W.  W.  •t.wh  tve 
paper,  is.  net. 


CHAPMAN'S  (QEORGE)  Works 

plete.  including  the 
Doubtful  Ones.  — Vol.  II..  Poems  and 
Translations,  with  Essay  by  A,  C 
Swinburne.— Vol.  m..  Translations  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Three  Vols 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  34.  td.  net  each. 
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CHAUCER  for  Children :  A  Gol- 
den Key.  By  Mrs.  H.R.  Haweis.  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
Crown  4to,  cloth,  35.  6d.  net. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.    With  the  Story 
ot  his  Times  and   his   Work.     By   Mrs. 
H.  R.  Haweis.  Demy  8vo,  cl.,  25.  6d.net. 
•»*  See  also  The  King's  Classics,  p.  16. 


CHESNEY      (WEATHERBY), 

Novels  by.    Cr.  8vo,  el„  $jt.  64.  net  each. 
The  Cable-man. 
The  Claimant. 
The  Romance  of  a  Queen. 


CHESS,  The  Laws  and  Practice 

of;  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Openings. 
By  Howard  Staunton.  Edited  by 
R.  B.  WORMALD.   Crown  8vo,  cl.,  55.net. 

The   Minor  Tactics  of  Chess :  A 

Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the 
Forces  in  obedience  to  Strategic  Principle. 
By  F.  K.  Young  and  E.  C.  Howell. 
Long  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s .  6d.  net. 

The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament, 

Aug.-Scpt.,  1895.  With  Annotations  by 
PlLLSBURY,  LASKER.TARRASCH,  STEINITZ. 

schiffers,  teichmann,  bardeleben, 
Blackburne,  Gunsberg,  Tinsley, 
Mason  and  Albin  ;  also  Biographies  and 
Portraits.  Edited  by  H.  F.  Cheshire. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 


CHESTERTON  (G.  K.).— A  Short 

History    of    England.      Crown   8vo, 
cloth,  s*.  net. 


CHRISTMAS  CAROLS,  AN- 
CIENT English.  Collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Edith  Rickert.  Post  8vo, 
cloth,  3J.  6d.  net.  Parchment,  55.  net. 
See  *Lso  New  Medieval  Library,  p  19. 


CLAUDEL    (PAUL).— The 

Tidings  Brought  to  Mary.      Trans- 
lated By  Louive  Morgan  Sill,    Pott 

410,  •loth,  65.  a«t. 


CLODD     (EDWARD).— Myths  COLVILL    (HELEN    H.).— The 

and  Dreams.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net.  Incubus.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s.  net. 


COLLINS  (W1LKIE),  Novels  by. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 
Antonina. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
After  Dark. 
The  Queen  of  Hearts. 
No  Name 
My  Miscellanies. 
Armadale. 
Poor  Miss  Finoh. 
Miss  or  Mrs? 
The  Black  Robe. 
The  New  Magdalen. 
Frozen  Deep. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies, 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
Heart  and  Science.  |  "I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius.  |  Little  Novels. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain.  |  Blind  Lo  ve. 


Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo, 
gd.  net  each. 

Antonina. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

The  Woman  in  White. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

Moonstone. 

The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Man  and  Wife. 

No  Name. 

Armadale. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

Blind  Love. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain. 


The  Woman  in  White.  Large  Type, 
Fine  Paper  Edition.  Pott  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  2s.  td.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  top, 
4f.  net. 


The  Frozen  Deep.  Lari 
Fcap.  Svo,  doth,  is.  n«t. 


Type  Eti  r. 


COLLINS  (J.  CHURTON,  M.A.). 
Jonathan  Swift.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3;.  td.  net. 


COMPENSATION   ACT   (THE), 

1906.    By  A.  Clement  Edwards,  m.ij, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  it.  6d.  net. 
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COMPTON(HERBERT),Noveisby. 
The    Inimitable    Mrs.    Massing- 
ham.     Popular   Eon  ion,  med.  8vo, 
gd.  net. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  bd.  net  each. 

The  Wilful  Way. 

The  Queen  can  do  no  Wrong. 

To  Defeat  the  Ends  of  Justice. 


CORNWAL  L.—  Popular 
Romances  of  the  West  of  England  : 

Collected  by  ROBKRT  HUNT,  F.K.6.  With 
two  Plates  by  George  CRUIKSHANK. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  bs.  net. 


CREIGHTON     (BASIL).  —  The 

History  of  an  Attraction.   Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  55.  net. 


CRESSWELL    (C.    M.)  —  The 

Making  and  Breaking  of  Almansur. 

Crown  Ivo,  cloth,  bs.  net. 


CROSS  (MARGARET  B.),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65.  net  each. 
Opportunity. 
Up  to  Perrin's. 


A  Question  of  Means.  *>.  8vo,  cl., 
3j.  ba.  net.  Popular  EDITION,  medium 
8vo,  gd.  net. 


CRUIKSHANK'S  COMIC  AL- 
MANACK. Complete  in  Two  Series  : 
the  First  from  1835  to  1843  ;  the 
Second,  from  1844  to  1853.  With  many 
hundred  Woodcuts  and  Steel  Plates  by 
GEORGE  Cruikshank  and  otheis.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net  each. 


CROKER   (B.  M.),    Novels   by 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  31.  bd.  net  each. 

A  Bird  of  Passage. 
Mr.  Jervis. 

Diana  Barrington. 

"To   Let." 

A  Family  Likeness. 

Terence. 

A  Third  Person. 

interference. 

Beyond  the  Pale. 

Two  Masters. 

Infatuation. 

Bome  One  Else. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry. 

Jaaon,  Ac 

Married  or  Single? 


CROKER  (B.  M.h-continued. 
Miss  Balmaine's  Past. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
Proper  Pride.  |  The  Cat's-paw. 
The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
The  Spanish  Necklace. 
Village  Tales  &  Jungle  Tragedies. 
A  Roiling  btone. 


Popular  Editions,  med.  8vo.  gd  net  each. 

Proper  Pride.    |   The  Cat's-paw. 

Diana  Barrington. 

A  Bira  of  Passage. 

A  Family  Likeness. 

The  Spanish  Necklace. 

A  Rolling  Stone.    |    infatuation. 

Pretty  Miss  Neville. 

Beyond  the  Pale. 

The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 

Married  or  Single? 


CUPID  AND  PSYCHE.     With  I 

Illustrations    in    colour    by  Dorothy 
Mullock.    Fcap.  4to,  boards,  5s.  net. 


CUSSANS  (JOHN  E.).— A  Hand- 
book of  Heraldry.  With  408  Woodcuts 
and  2  Colrd.  Plates.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  5*.  net! 


DAVIES    (Dr.   N.   E.  YORKE-). 

Crown  8vo,  is.  net ;  cloth,  is.  bd.  net. 
The    Dietetic    Cure    of    Obesity 
(Foods  lor  the  Fat). 


Aids  to  Long  Life. 

cl.  2s.  bd,  net. 


Cr.  8yo,  ai.net; 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  u.  bd.  net. 
Wine  and  Health:  How  to  enjoy  beth. 

One   Thousand  Medical    Maxims 
and  Surgical  Hints. 

Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's  Guide. 


DELSTANCHE  (ALBERT).-The 

Little  Towns  of  Flanders.  Twelve 
Woodcutt,  with  Prtfatoiy  Letter  from 
Emile  Verhaeren.  Fcap.  4to,  boards. 
jr.  bd.  net.  See  also  under  FLORENCE 
Press  Hooks,  page  10. 


DEVON;       Its     Moorlands, 

Streams,    and     Coasts.      By    Lady 
LL1MD      NOKTHCOTS.       Illustrated     In 
Colours    by  K.     J.  WiDOERY.      Fcap.   4U, 
cloth,  lOi.  bd.  net. 

Folk    Rhymes   of   Devon.    By  W. 

crossing.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  41.  bd.  net. 

Lynton  and  Lynmouth,  By  John 
Pkksland.  illustrated  m  Colour  bv 
F.  I.  WlDOBRY.  Crown  8rt>,  stntti 
js.  id.  net. 
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DEWAR  (GEORGE  A.B.).— This 

Realm,  This  England.     With  9 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net 


DEWAR    (T.    R. 


A    Ramble 


Round  the  Qlobe.     With  220  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


DICKENS      (CHARLES),      The 

Speeches  of.     With  a    Portrait.    Pott 
8\o.  cloth,  2s.  td.  net  ;  leather,  45.  net. 

Charles  Dickens.  By  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  35.  td.  net. 

The  Pocket  Charles  Dickens:  Pass- 
ages    chosen     by    Alfred    H.  Hyatt. 
\         i6mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  top. 
4J.  net. 


DICTIONARIES. 
A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama.    B\ 

W.  \Ja\  hMOuT  ADAMS.     Vol.  1.  <A  to  G) 

L»tm\  8vo,  cloth    ios.  td.  net. 
The  Reader's  Handbook.    By  Rev. 

E.  C  UKtWER,  LL.L).     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

5s.  net. 
Familiar  Allusions.   By  w.  A.  and  C 

O.  V\  hum  Kiv      ivn   y  8vo,  cl. ,  7.\.6a.  net 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great 

Men.      Vvuii    Expianatoiy    V.ics    o\ 

bAMi  Kl  A.  hKNT.A.M.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,6s  net. 
The  blang   Dictionary  :    Historic* 

and  Anec  •>!  i     Ciowi     vo,  cloth, 6*. net 
Words,    Facts,   and    Phrases:    A 

L/iCUou     y    ui    Curious  i\lau>.is      By  E 

EdwakDS*.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35.  tw'nel 


DOBSON  (AUSTIN),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo.  ouckram,  5s.  net  each. 
Four  Frenchwomen.   With  Portraits. 
Eighteenth    Century    Yignettes. 

in    Tnrec     Series  ,      also      FiNtt-PApJtR 

Editions,  pott  8vo,   cioth,   25.  td.  net 

each  ;  leather,  <\s.   net  each. 
A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  and 

Other  Papers.      With  2  Illustrations. 
Side-walk  Studies.      With  5  Iiiusts. 
Old  Kensington  Palace,  &c.    With 

6  Illu-ar  .ti<  n*. 
At  Prior  Park,  &c.  With  6  Illustrations. 
Rosalba's  Journal.  8vo,  with  6  lllus. 


DIMINET  (ERNEST).  -  France 

herself    Again.  -   Demy    8vo,  cloth, 
its.  int. 


DIRCKS     HELEN).— FINDING 

Pott  8vo.  cloth,  2^  bd.  net. 


DIXON  (W.  WILLMOTT),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  td.  net  each. 

The  Rogue  of  Rye. 
King  Hal  of  Heronsea. 


DONOVAN     (DICK),     Detective 

Stories   by. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6d.  net  each. 

Suspicion   Aroused. 

In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 

The  Man  from  Manchester. 

The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 

Wanted  ! 

Chronicles  of  MichaelDanevitch. 

Tracked  to  Doom. 

Tracked  and  Taken. 

A  Detective's  Triumphs: 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 

Caught  at  Last. 

Link  by  Link. 

Riddles  Read. 

From  Information  Received. 

The  Man. Hunter. 

Tales  of  Terror. 

Deacon  Brodie. 

Tyler  Tatlock,  Private  Detective. 

The    Records    of  Vincent    Trill. 


DOSTOEVSKY     (FYODOR), 

Letters  of.  Translated  b\  Ethel 
CoLLL'RN  MaYNE.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  buckram,  75.  td.  net.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  re^et  with 
ail  the  original  illustrations.  Crown  8ve, 
clotn,  6s.  n  t. 


DOYLE  (A.  CONAN).— The  Firm 

of  Girdlestone.  Cr.8vo,  cl.. 3s.  td.  net; 
Popular  Ldition,  medium  8vo,o4.  net. 


DRAMATISTS,   THE    OLD. 

Edited  by    wol.   CUNN.NGHAkL      Cr.  8vo, 
cloth,  with  Portra.ts.  is.  td.  net.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.  With  Notes 
and  a  biograpii.cai  Memoir  by  WILLIAM 
GiFFORD.     Three  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works.  Three  Vols.— Vol. 
1.  The  Plays  complete  ;  Vol.11.  Poems 
and  translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C. 
Swinburne  ;  Vol.  III.  The  Iliad  anil 
Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works.    One  Vol, 

Massinger's  Plays.    One  Vol. 


DRAPER  (W.   H.).  —  Poems  of 

the  Love  of  England.      Crown  8vo, 
Decorated  cover,  is.  net. 

{See  also  under  Petrarch.) 


DU  MAURIER  (GEORGE),  The 

Satirist  of  the    Victorians.     By  T. 

Martin  Wood     With  41  Illustrations. 
Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  7s.  td.  net. 


a 
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DUMPY     BOOKS       (The)      for 

Children.    Royal  3amo,  cloth,  U.   net 


1.  The  Flamp,  The  Ameliorator, 
and  The  School-boy's  Appren- 
tice.   By  E.  V.  Lucas. 

4.  The  Story  of  Little  Black 
Sambo.      By    Helen    Bannerman. 

HlUV.  (UTS. 

7.  A  Flower  Book.  Illustrated  in 
colours  by  Nellie  Benson. 

8.  The  Pink  Knight.  By  J.  R.  Mon- 
SELL.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

9.  The  Little  Clown.     By  T.  Cobb. 

10.  A  Horse  Book.  By  MaryTolrtel. 

Illustrated  in  colours. 

11.  Little  People:  an  Alphabet.  By 
Henhv  Mater  and  T.  W.  H.  Crosland. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

12.  A  Dog  Book.  By  EtiWL  Bicknell. 
With  Pictures  in  colours  by  CARTON 
Moore  Park. 

15.  Dollies.  By  Richard  Mustek. 
Illustrated  in  colour  by  Ruth  Coub. 

17  Peter  Piper's  Practical  Prin- 
ciples.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

18.  Little     White    Barbara.      By 

Eleanor  March.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

22.  The  Old  Han's  Bag.    By  T.  W. 

H.  Crosland.    Illus.  by  J.  R.  Monsell. 

25.  More  Dollies.  By  Richard  Hun- 
ter,    [wis.  in  colours  by  R(JTH  Cobb. 

28.  The    Sooty    Man.       By    E.    B. 

Mackinnmn  and  Eden  Covbee.    Illus. 

30.  Rosalina.  Illustrated  in  colours  by 
Jean  C  Archer. 

31.  Sammy  and  the  Snarlywink. 

Illustrated  in  colours  by  LENA  and  NOR- 
MAN  AULT. 

33.    Irene's  Christmas  Party.    By 

Richard  H  t  .  by  Rcth  Cobb. 

84.  The  Little  Soldier  Book.    By 

Illustrated  iu  colouts  by 
Henry  Ma 

35.  The  Dutch  Dolls  Ditties.     By 

C.  AUBRE 

36  Ten   Little  Nigger   Boys.     By 

Nora 

37.  Humpty  Dumpty's  Little  Son. 

By  Helen  R.  Ci 

38.  Simple   81mon.    By  Helen    R. 

1  in  colours. 

39.  The   Little   Frenchman.      By 

Eden  -strated  in  colours  by 

40.  The  Btory  of  an  Irish  Potato. 

By  Lily  Schofield.     Illuit.  in  colours. 


DUTT(ROMESH  C.).— England 

and     India:      Progress     during    One 
Hundred  Xears.    Crown  8vo,  cl.,  25.  net. 


EDWARDS     (ELIEZER).— 

Words,  Pacts,  and  Phrases:    A  Dlc» 

tionary  of  Curious,  Quaint.and  Out-of-the- 
Way  Matters.    Cr.  8yo,  cloth,  3$.  td.  net. 


EQERTON     (Rev.     J.     C.).— 
Sussex    Folk   and    Sussex    Ways. 

With  Four  lllusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.6d.  net. 


ELIZABETHAN    VERSE,    The 

Book  of.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  S. 
Buaithw Airr..  Crown 8vo, cloth,  3*.  firf. 
net ;  vellum  gilt,  125.  61/.  net. 


EPISTOL/E    OBSCURORUM 

Virorum  (i.SiS-«5i7).  Latin  Text, 
with  Translation,  Notes,  &c,  by  F.  G. 
Stokes.    Royal  Svo,  buckram,  25$.  net. 


EXETER  SCHOOL,  The  Found- 
ing of.    By  H.  Lloyd  Parry,   down 

fto,  cloth,  5$.  net. 


FAIRY       TALES       FROM 

TUSCANY.    By  Isabella  M.  Ander- 
TON.    Square  i6mo.  cloth,  u,  net. 


FAMILIAR   ALLUSIONS      Mis 

celiancous  Information.  By  W.  A.  and  C. 
G.  Wheeler.    Demy  8vo,  cl.,  7$. 6i.  net 


FAMILIAR   5H0RT    SAYINGS 

of  Great  Men.     By  S.  A.  BENT,  A.M. 
Crown  8vo;  cloth,  6s.  net. 


FARADAY  (MICHAEL),  Works 

by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

The     Chemical     History     of     a 

Candle:  Lectures  delucred  before  a 
Juvenile  Audience.  Edited  by  Wiiliam 
Crookes.  F.C.S.   With  numerous  lllusts. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each 
other.    Edded  bv  William  Crookes 

1  .C.S.     With  Illustrations. 


FARMER  (HENRY).-Slaves  of 

Chance  :  A  Novel,    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  63.  net. 


FARRAR  (F.W.,  D.D.).-Ruskin 

as   a    Religious    Teacher.     Square 

i6mo,  cloth,  with  Frontispiece,  is.  net, 

i  * 
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FENN  (Q.  MANVILLE),  Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35. 6d.  net  each, 
The  New  Mistress. 
Witness  to  the  Deed. 
The  Tiger  Lily. 
The  White  Virgin. 
A  Woman  Worth  Winning. 
Cursed  by  a  Fortune. 
The  Case  of  Ailsa  Gray. 
Commodore  Junk. 
In  Jeopardy. 
Double  Cunning. 
A  Fluttered  Dovecote. 
King  of  the  Castle. 
The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 
The  Story  of  Antony  Grace. 
The  Man  with  a  Shadow. 
One  Maid's  Mischief; 
The  Bag  of  Diamonds,  and  Three 

Bits  of  Paste. 
Black  Shadows. 
Running  Amok. 
The  Cankerworm. 
So  Like  a  Woman. 
A  Crimson  Crime. 


Popular  Editions,  med.  8vo,  oi.  net  each, 
A  Crimson  Crime. 
A  Woman  Worth  Winning. 


FILIPPI  (ROSINA).-Inhaling: 

A  Romance.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net 


FIREWORK  -  MAKING,      The 

Complete  Art  of.     By  T.  Kentish. 
With  267  IUusts.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3$.  6d.  net. 


FISHER   (ARTHUR    0.).-The 

Land  of  Silent  Feet.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  G.  D.  Armour.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6j.  net. 


FLAMMARION     (CAMILLE).— 

Popular  Astronomy.  Translated 
by  J.  ELLARD  Gore,  F.R.A.S.  With  Illus- 
trations,   Medium  8vo,  cloth.  ios.6d.  net. 


FLOWER     BOOK  (The).      By 

Constance   Smedley  Armfleld  and 

Maxwell  Armfikld.  Large  fcap  4to, 
cl.,  $s.  net. 


FLORENCE  PRESS  BOOKS 

(The),  Set  in  the'  beautiful  Florence 
TYPE  designed  by  Mr.  He'rjsert  P. 
Horne.    Printed  on  hand-made  paper. 


FLORENCE   PRESS  BOOKS-continued. 

Ylrglnibus  Puarlsque,  Ac.  By  R.  L.Steven- 
son. With  12  Illustrations  in  Coloured  Collo- 
type after  the  Drawings  of  Norman  Wilkin- 
son. (236  numbered  copies.)  Crown  4to,  bds., 
£•}  Us.  Set  net ;  vellum,  £3  3a.  net. 

Tha    Fioretti   op   Little    Flowers    of    B. 
.    Francis.  Translated  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Arnold. 

M.A.  With  29  Illustrations  in  Collotype  from 
the  MSS.  in  the  Laurentian  Library.  (475 
numbered  Copies.)  Printed  in  red  and  black. 
Demy  4to,  boards,  30s.  net ;  vellum,  42*.  net. 

Songs  before  Sunrise.  By  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne.  (475numbered  copies.) 
Printed  in  red  and  black.  Crown  4to,  boards, 
86s.  net;  limp  vellum,  36«.  net. 

The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell ;  and 
A  Song  of  Liberty.  By  William  Blakk. 
With  Introduction  by  F.  G.  Stokes.  Crown 
8vo,  boards,  3s.  erf.  net ;  parchment  St.  net. 

Sappho:  One  Hundred  Lyrics.  By  Bliss 
Carman.  Small  crown  8vo,  boards.  5s.  net ; 
parchment  gilt,  6a.  net. 

Memoriale  dl  Molte  Statue  e  Pltture, 
Sono     Inclyta     Cipta    dl     Florentia. 

(Edition  limited  to  450  copies.)  Demy  8vo,  5s. 
net  ;  limp  vellum,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Olympia :  The  Latin  Text  of  Boccaccio's 
Fourteenth  Eclogue,  with  au  English  ren- 
dering, and  other  supplementary  matter,  by 
Israel  Gollancz,  Litt.D.,  and  a  Photogra- 
vure facsimile  of  a  part  of  the  MS.  Limited 
t<j  500  copies  fcap,  4to,  hand-made  paper, 
boards,  6s.  net ;  vellum,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Stevenson's  Poems.  Complete  Edition, 
Small  fcap.  4to,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Poems  of  John  Keats.  Newly  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  and  Edited  by  Sir 
Sidney  Colvin.  In  £  vols.,  small  4to,  boards, 
15s.  net;  buckram,  21s.  net.  Large  Paps* 
Edition,  limited  to  250 copies,  fcap. 4to, hand- 
made paper,  parchment,  3ls.  6d.  net ;  vellum, 
45<j.  net. 

The  Lyrical  Poems  of  Shelley.  Newly 
Edited  by  Prof.  C.  H  HEBFORS.  I  VoL  small 
4to,  boards,  12s.  64.  net:  buckram,  16a.  net. 
Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition,  limited  to 
250  numbered  copies.    Parchment,  35*.  act. 

Flanders,  The  Little  Towns  of.  12  Wood- 
cuts by  Albert  Delsta>-C5E,  with  a  Prefa- 
tory Letter  from  Emile Verbabben.  Edition 
limited  to  500  numbered  copies.  Demy  4to, 
bds„  12«.  6d.  net ;  vellum,  £1  la.  net. 


FRANKAU  (GILBERT).— One  of 

Us  s  A  Novel  in  Verse.  Crown  8vo,  paper, 
ts.  net.  Special  Edition  with  Illustra- 
tions by  "Fish."  Fcap.  410,  boards,  5.*. 
net.  too  copies  bound  in  parchment  and 
signed  by  the  Author  and  Artist,  12s.  6d. 
net.    Only  a  few  remain. 

"Tid'Apa":    £   Poem.      Demy   8to, 
boards,  2s.  6d.  net.  | 

The  City  of  Pear.     Pott  tfo,  cloth, 
35. 6d.  net. 

The  Judgement  of  Yalhalla.   Pott 
4to,  cloth,  35.  td.  net. 
The  Woman  of  the  Horiien,  crewn 

8vo.  cloth,  6s.  net. 


ic 
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FREEMAN  (R.  AUSTIN).-John 

Thorndyke't  Cases.  Illustrated  by  H 
M.  Brock.  &c.  Popular  Edition, 
medium  8vo,  9./.  net. 


FRY'S     (HERBERT)     Royal 

Guide   to   the    London     Charities. 

Edited     by    John     Lane.       Published 
Annually.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  td.  net 


R  Y  (ROGE  R).-Children's 
Pictures  and  the  Teaching  of 
Art.  Illustrated  in  Colour  and  Mono- 
chrome.    Fcap.  4to,  boards,  zs.  6d.  net 


GARDENING  BOOKS.     Post8vo, 

is.  td.  net  each. 

A  Year's  Work  In  Garden  and 
Greenhouse.  By  George  glenny. 
Also  an  edition  at  is.  net. 

Household  Horticulture.    By  Tom 

and  Jane  Jerrold.    Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

By  Tom  Jerrold. 


Our    Kitchen    Garden.      By    Tom 

Jerrold.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


GIBBON    (CHARLES),     Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  td.  net  each. 

Robin  Gray. 

The  Golden  Shaft. 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Of  High  Degree. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

By  Mead  and  Stream. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 


The  Dead  Heart.   Popular  Edition, 
medium  8vo,  gd.  net 


GILBERTS    (W.    S.)    Original 

Plays.  In  4 Series.  Fine-Papfr  Ediiion, 
Poti  8vo,  cloth,  35.  td.  ntt  each  ;  l«ath«r, 
gilt  top.  4j.  net  each. 

The  First  Series  contains :  The  Wicked 
World  —  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  — 
Charity— The  Princess— The  Palace  of 
Truth— Trial  by  Jury— Iolanthe. 

The  Second  Series  contains:  Broken 
Hearts  —  Engaged  —  Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen  —  Dan'l  Druce— Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  'Pinafore'— The  Sorcerer— 
The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

The  Third  Series  contains :  Comedy  and 
Tragedy  —  Foggerty's  Fairy  —  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstern— Patience — 
Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Ruddigore 
—The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Gon- 
doliers—The Mountebanks— Utopia. 

The  Fourth  Series  contains  :  The  Fairy's 
Dilemma— The  Grand  Duke-  His  Excel* 
Iency — 'Haste  to  the  Wedding' — Fallen 
Fairies— The  Gentleman  in  Black— Bran- 
tinghame  Hall— Creatures  of  Impulse- 
Randall's  Thumb— The  Fortune-hunter 
— Thespis.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 


Eight    Original    Comio    Operas. 

Two  Series,  demy  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d.  net  each. 

The  First  Series  contains :  The  Sorcerer 
—H.M.S.  'Pinafore'— The  Pirates  of 
Penzance  —  Iolanthe  —  Patience  — Prin- 
cess Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series  contains:  The  Gon- 
doliers—The Grand  Duke— The  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard— His  Excellency— Utopia, 
Limited— Ruddigore— The  Mountebanks 
—Haste  to  the  Wedding. 


The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birth* 

day  Book.     Compiled  by  A.  WATSON. 
Royal  i6mo,  decorated  cover,  u.  net. 


GIBBS     (A.      HAMILTON  .- 

Cbeadle  and  Son.    Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
6s.  net. 


GISSING  (ALGERNON),  Novels 

by.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth*  3s.  td.  net  each, 
Knitters  in  the  Sun. 
The  Wealth  of  Mallerstang. 
An  Angela  Portion.  |  Ballol  Garth 
The  Dreams  of   Simon  Usher. 


GIBSON     (L.     50, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31. 1 
The  Freemasons. 
Burnt  Spices. 
Ships  of  Desire. 


Novels 

d,  net  each. 


by. 


The  Freemasons. 

medium  8w  <&.  net. 


Cheap    Edition, 


GLANVILLE  ERNEST),  Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  td.  net  each. 
The  Lost  Heiress.    With  2  Illusts. 
The  Fossicker:  A  Romance  of  Mash- 

onaland.  Two  Illusts.  by  Hume  N'isbet. 

A   Fair  Colonist.    With  Frontispiece. 

The  Golden  Rock.   With  Frontispiece. 

Tales  from  the  Yeld.  With  1  a  Illusts. 

Max  Thornton.     With  8  Illustrations 
by   7.  S.  CSQMPI0.S',  R.I. 
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GOLDEN     TREASURY     of 

Thought,  The.      By  Theodore  Tay. 
LOR.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  net. 


HAMILTON'S  (COSMO)  Stories— 

continued. 

Plain  Brown.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  net. 
Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  9rf.net. 


GRACE    (ALFRED    A.).-Tales 

of    a    Dying;    Race.      Cr.   8vo,  cloth,/1 
34.  6rf.  net. 


GRACE,    E.   M.:    A  Memoir. 

By  F.  S.  Ashley-Cooper.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  5s.  net. 


A  Plea  for  the  Younger  Genera* 
tion.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 


GRANDE  (JULIAN). —  A  Citi- 
zens' Army:  The  Swiss  Military 
System.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 


GREEKS  AND   ROMANS,  The 

Life  of  the,  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  VV. 
Koner.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HUEFFER. 
With  545  Illusts.    Demy  8vo,  cl.,  6s.  net. 


GREEN  (ARTHUR).-The  Story 
of  a  Prisoner  of  War.  Pott  8vo, 
15.  net. 


GREEN    (F.  E.)  —  The  Surrey 

Hills.     Illustrated  by  Elliott     Sea- 
BROOKE.    Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 


GRIMM.  —  German   Popular 

Stories.  —  Collected  bv  the  Brothers 
Grimm  and  Translated  by  Edgar  Tay- 
lor. With  an  Intro,  by  John  Ruskin, 
Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank. 
Square  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 


HABBERTON  (JOHN).— Helen's 

Babies.  With  Coloured  Frontis.and6o, 
Illustrations  by  Eva  Roos.  Fcap.  4to, 
cloth,  65.  net. 


HALL  (Mrs.  5.  C.).— Sketches 
of  Irist  Ch  aracter.  Illusts.  by  Cruik- 
shank  and  others.  Demy  8vo,  cl.,  6s.  net. 


HAMILTON'S  (COSMO)  Stories 

Tito  Kings,  &c.     Cr.  8vo.,  cl.,  2s.  net. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net.  each. 
Nature's  Vagabond,  &c. 
The  Door  that  has  no  Key. 


HAPPY     TESTAMENT,.    The. 

By  Charles  Loundsberry.  Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  Rachel  Marshall. 
Post  8vo,  decorated  cover,  is.  net. 


HAPSBURGS,  The  Cradle  of  the. 

By  J.   W.  Gilbart-Smith,  M.A.    With 
numerous  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  net. 


HARDY      (THOMAS).  —  Under 

the  Greenwood  Tree.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net ;  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  ;  leather  gilt,  45. 
net;  Cheap  Edition,  medium  8vo,  qi. 
net.  Also  the  Large  Type  Edition 
de  Luxe,  with  10  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  Keith  Henderson.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth, 
3.S.  6d.  net. 

The  Pocket  Thomas  Hardy.   i6mo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  gilt  top,  4s.  net. 


HARRIS    (JOEL  CHANDLER) ; 

Uncle  Remus.  With  o  Coloured  and 
50  other  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  SHEPHERD. 
Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

Nights  with  Uncle  Remus.  With 
8  Colourtd  and  50  otlier  Illustrations  by 
J.  A. Shepherd.    Fcap.  4to,  cl.  6s.  net. 


HARTE'S      (BRET)     Collected 

Works.     LIBRARY  EDITION.  '(Ten 
Volumes  now  ready),    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net  each. 
Vol.    "  I.  Poetical    and     Dramatic 
Works.   With  Portrait. 
II.  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp- 
Bohemian  Papers— American 
Legends. 

III.  Tales   of   the   Argonauts- 

Eastern  Sketches. 

IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 

v.  Stories  —  Condensed  Novels. 
„       VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 
„     VII.  Talesof  the  Pacific  Slope— II. 
With  Portrait  by  JOHN  Pettik. 
„    VIII.  Tales  of  Pine  and  Cypress. 
IX.  Buckeye  and  Chapjpasei-. 
X.  Tales  of  Trail  and  TcAvm. 
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HARTE  (BRET)— continued. 
Bret  Harte's  Choice  Works  in  Prose 
and  Verse.     With  Portrait  and  40  lllus 
trations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  net. 


Pott  8vo,  cloth,   is.  6d.  net  each ;    leather, 
4;.  net  each. 

Mliss,  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  &o 
Condensed  Novels.    Both  Seri^ 
Complete  Poetical  Works. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net.  each. 
On  the  Old  Trail. 
Trent's  Trust. 
Under  the  Redwoods. 
From  Sandhill  to  Pine. 
Stories  in  Light  and  Shadow. 
Mr.  Jaok  Hamlin's  Mediation. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  td.  net  each. 

In  a  Hollow  of  the  Hills. 

Maruja. 

Gabriel  Conroy. 

A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.  With 
59  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

The   Bell-Ringer   of   Angel's,  &c 

With  39  Illusts.  by  Dudley  Hardy,  &c. 

Clarence :  A  Storv  of  the  American  War. 
With  8  Illustrations  by  A.  Jule  Goodman. 

Barker's  Luck,  Skc.    With  30  Illustra- 
tions by  A.  Forkstier,  Paul  Hardy,  &c. 

Devil's  Ford,  &c. 

The  Crusade  of  the  'Excelsior.' 
With  Frontis.  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 

Tales   of  Trail   and   Town.    With 
Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  JACOIJB  HOOD. 

A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs. 

Colonel  Starbottle's  Client. 

A    Protegee    of   Jack    Hamlin's. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 

8ally  Dows,  &c    With  47  Illustrations 
by  W.  D.  Almond  and  others. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

Callfornlan  Stories. 

Luok  of  Roaring  Camp. 

Condensed    Novels:     New    Bur- 
lesques. 


Three  Partners.     Popular  Edition 
:um  8vo,  gd.  net. 


HAWEIS  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  33  initia- 
tions. Pott  8vo.  cioth.  is.  td  net. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  Frontis- 
piece    Demv  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  td.  net. 

Chaucer  for  Children.  With  8 
Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
Crown  4to,  cloth,  35.  6J.  net. 


HAWTHORNE   (JULIAN), 

Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  td. 
net  each. 
Garth.        I     Elllce  Quentln. 
Fortune's  Pool.  I  Dust.    Four  Illusts. 
Beatrix  Randolph    With  Four  Illusts. 
D.  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
Sebastian  Strome. 
Love— or  a  Name. 


HEAD    (Mrs.    HENRY).-A 

Simple  Guide  to  Pictures.  With  34 
Illustiations  (24  in  Colour).  Fcap.  4to, 
cloth,  $s.  net. 


HEALY    (CHRIS),     Books    by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s.  net,  each. 
Confessions  of  a  Journalist. 
Heirs  of  Reuben.  I  Mara. 


HENDERSON  (KEITH).— 
Letters  to  Helen  :  The  Impres- 
sions of  an  Artist  on  the 
Western  Front.  Iimitratea.  Demy 
8vo,  boards,  ts.  net. 


HENTY  (Q.  A.),  Novels  by. 
Rujub,  the  Juggler.    Post  8vo,  cloth, 
3i  cd.  net. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  net  each. 
The  Queen's  Cup. 
Dorothy's  Douoie. 
Colonel  Thorndyke  s  Secret. 


HERBERTSON    (JESSIE   L.).— 

Junia.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bs.  net. 


HILL  (HEADON).-Zambra  the 

Detective.     Crown  8vo,   cloth,  is.  bd. 
net. 


HOFFMANN     (PROF.).  —  King 

Koko.  AMaglcStory.  Cr.8vo,cl„  u.  net 


HOFFMANN, TALESOF.  Retold 

from  OP»  LNBACtl  S  Opera.  By 
Cyhii.  KALL8.  Illustrated  In  Cwlour  by 
A.BRANits..n\MSJMPSON,  R.O.I.  Small 
4to,  cl.,3*.  M.ntt, 
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HOLMES  (CHARLES  J.,  M.A.), 

Books  by.    Dy.  8vo,  cl.,  7a  6  /.  net  e-ich. 

Notes  on  the  Science  of  Picture- 
making,     u  Ufa  Phoiotimvure  Frontis. 

Motes  on  the  Art  of  Rembrandt. 

With  frontispiece  and  44  Plates. 


HOME  OF  TO-DAY  (The)— By  a 

Woman  Who  Keeps  One.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  5$.  net. 


HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  Choice 
Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With 
Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200 
Illusts.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  bd.  net. 


HOOKS    (THEODORE)   Choice 

Humorous  W»»rks.      With   Life  and 
Frontispiece.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  bd.  net. 


HORNIMAN  (ROY\  Novels  by. 
Beliamy  the  Magnificent.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  bs.  net.  and  2<.  net. 
Lord       Cd/mmarleigh's       Secret. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  bd.  net. 
Israel  Rank.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3;.  6d.  net. 


HORNUNQ  (E.  W.),  Novels  by 

Crown  8vo,  cloih,  2s.  bd.  net  each. 

Btingaree.  |  A  Thief  in  the  Night. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Rope.    Also  at 

2s.  net. 


HUNGERFORD   (Mrs.),    Novels 

by.      Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  bd.  net  each. 
The  Professor's  Experiment, 
Lady  Yerner's  Flight. 
Lady  Patty. 
Peter's  Wife. 
The  Red- House  Mystery. 
An  Unsatisfactory  Lover. 
A  Maiden  All  Forlorn. 
A  Mental  Straggle. 
Marvel. 

A  Modern  Circe. 
In  Durance  Vile. 
April's  Lady. 
The  Three  Graces. 
Nora  Creina. 
An  Anxious  Moment. 
A  Point  of  Conscience* 
The  Coming  of  Chios, 
Lovice. 


HOUGHTON   (MARY).— In  the 

Enemy's  Country.    F  -reword  by  Ed- 
ward GiRNETT.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  55.  net. 


HUEFFER    (FORD     MADOX), 

Novels  by. 

A  Call :  The  Tale  of  Two  Passions. 

Cr"wn  8vo,  cloth.  3.?.  bd.  net. 
The  Young  Lovell.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
net. 


HUGO  (VICTOR).— The   Outlaw 

of  Iceland.     Translated  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Campbell.  Crown  8vo,  cl„  3*.  bd.  net. 


HULL(ELEANOR),  Selected  and 
Annotated  by.—  The  Poem-book  of 
the  Gael.    Small  cr.  8vo,  cloth,  bs.  net. 


HUME   (FERGUS),   Novels  by. 

The  Lady  From  Nowhere.    Cr.  8vo, 
cloth,  3 s.  bd.  net. 

The  Millionaire  Mystery.    Crown 

8vo,  cioth,  35.  6d.  net. 
The  Wheeling  Light.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  3 s.  bd.  net- 


Popular  Editions,  med.  8vo,  gd.  net  each. 
The  Red- House  Mystery. 
A  Modern  Circe. 


HUNT    (Mrs.     ALFRED)     and 
VIOLET    HUNT.— The  Governess. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  bs.  net. 


HYAMSON  (ALBERT).— A  His- 
tory of  the  Jews  in  England.   With 

18  lilusts.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  bd.  net. 


HYATT  (A.  H.),  Topographical 

Anthologies  compiled  by.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  full  gilt  side,  gilt  top.  $s.  net  each. 
Also,  Fine-Paper  Editions,  without 
Illustrations,  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  bd.  net 
each ;  leather,  gilt  top,  45.  net  each.      , 

The  Charm  of  Yenice :  an  Anthology. 
WUh  12  111.  in  Colour  by  HARALD  SUND. 

The  Charm  of  London.     With  12 
lilusts.  in  Colour  by  YOSHIO  MARKING. 

The  Charm  of  Paris.    With  ig  illus- 
trations in  Colour  by  Harry  MORLEY. 

The  Charm  of  Edinburgh.    With 
12  lilusts.  in  Colour  by  HARRY  MORLKY. 


INCE    (MABEL),  Novels    by. 

Each  with  Frontispiece,  cr.  8vo,  cl., 
bs.  not.  each. 

The  Wisdom  of  Waiting. 

The  Commonplace  &  Clemen  tine^ 
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1NCHBOLD  (A.  C),  Novels  by. 
The  Road  of  No  Return.    Cr.  8vo 

cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Love  In  a  Thirsty  Land.   Cr.  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net. 


INDUSTRIAL  OUTLOOK  (The). 

—By  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  H 
Sanderson  Furniss.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3j.  6d.  net. 


INTERNATIONAL    CARTOONS 

OP  THE  WAR.    Selected  by  H.  Pearl 
Adam.    Demy  4to,  cloth,  3s.  6d,  net. 


IONIDES    (CYRIL).  —  See 

Atkins  (J.  B ),  p.  2. 


under 


IRVING    (WASHINGTON).-Old 

Christmas.    Square  i6mo,  cl.,  is.  net. 


JAMES   (Q.   W.).^-Scraggles: 

The  Story  of  a  Sparrow.     Illust.     Cr 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 


JAMES  (HENRY),  Pictures  and 

other   Passages   from.     Selected  by 
KUTtf  Head.    Post  8vo,  bds.,  3s.  6d.  net 


"JASON"— Past   and    Future. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  net. 


JEFFERIES  (RICHARD),  by. 

The  Pageant  of  Summer.  Long 
fcap.  decorated  cover,  is.  net. 

The  Life  of  the  Fields.  Post  8vo, 
cl.,  2s.bd.  net ;  Large  Type,  Fink  Paper 
Edition,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 
leather,  gilt  top,  4*.  net.  Also  a  New 
EDITION,  with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours 
by  M.  U.  Clarke,  cr.  8vo,  cl.,  5*.  net. 

The  Open  Air.  Post  8vo,  cl.,  as.  6d.  net. 
Large  Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  top, 
4t.  net.  Also  a  New  Edition.  Illus- 
trated.   Uniform  with  above. 

Nature  near  London.  Crown  8vo, 
buckram,  51.  net  ;  post  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d.  aet  ; 
Large  Type,  Fink  Paper  Edition,  pott 
8vo,  cloth,  is.  Id  net  ;  leather,  gilt  top. 
4j.  net  Also  a  New  Edition.  Illus- 
trated.   Uniform  with  above. 

The  Pocket  Richard  JefTorles : 
Passages  chosen  by  A.  H.  Hyatt.  i6mo, 
cloth,  is,  (>4  net;  leather, gi!t|t op,  41.  net. 


JENKINS   (HESTER  D.).-Be- 

hlnd   Turkish    Lattices.     With    24 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6*.  net. 


JERROLD    (TOM),    Books 

Post  8vo,  cl.,  is.  6d.  nefreach. 


by. 


The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture. 


Our  War-Time  Kitchen  Garden : 

The   Plants  We   Grow,   and    How    We 
Cook  Them.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


JOFFRE  (General).— My  March 

to  T imbuctoo.  With  a  Character  Sketch 
by  Ernest  Dimnet.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 


JOHNSTONE  (Arthur).— Recol- 
lections of  R.  L.  Stevenson  In  the 
Pacific.  With  Portrait  and  Facsimile 
Letter.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  6s.  net. 


JONES    (CECIL    DUNCAN).— 

The    Everlasting    Search:    A   Ro- 
mance.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


JONSON'S  (BEN)  Works.    With 

Notes,    etc.,     by    William    Gifford. 
Edited  by  Colonel  Cunning  r  Three 

Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6u   act  each. 


JOSEPHUS,     The     Complete 

Works  of.  Translated  by  WILLIAM 
Whiston.  Illustrated.  Two  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  5$.  net  each. 


KEATS  (JOHN),  The  Poems  of. 

&<r  Florence  Press  Books,  page  10. 


KEMPLING  (W  BAILEY). -The 

Poets  Royal  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. With  6  Portraits.  Small  8vn, 
parchment.  6s.  net ;  vellum,  Js.  6d.  I.U, 
(See  also  Kings  Classics,  p.  16.) 


KENT   (Lieut.- Comra.).- Poor 

Dear  Providence:  A  Naval  Lovs  Story. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


KEYNES     (HELEN    MARY), 

Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  oloth,  6s.  net. 
each. 

The  Spanish  Marriatfe, 
Honour  the  Kip?. 
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KINO  (LEONARD  W.,  M.A.).- 

A  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
from     Prehistoric    Times    to     the 
Persian  Conquest.     With  Plans  and 
Illustrations.    3  vols,  royal  8vo,   cloth. 
Each  vol.  separately,  185.  net ;  or  the  3 
vols,  if  ordered  at  one  time,  £2  10.?.  net. 
Vol.1— A  History  of  Sumer   and 
Akkad:  An  account  of  the   Early 
Races  of  Babylonia  from  Prehistoric 
Times  to  the  Foundation  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Monarchy. 
„     II.— A  History  of  Babylon  from 
the    Foundation   of  the    Monarchy, 
about  B.C.  2000,  until  the  Conquest  of 
Babylon  bv  Cyrus,  B.C.  539. 
„1II—  A  History  of  Assyria  from 
the  Earliest  Period  until  the  Fall  of 
Nineveh.  B.C.  606.  [Preparing. 


KINGS    CLASSICS    (The) 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  Prof.  Israel 
Gollancz,  DLitt.  Post  nv-o,  quarter  -  bound 
antique  grev  boards  lor  red  cloth.  2s.  6rf.  net : 
Double  Vols.,  ?,s.  6<i.  net.  Quarter  vellum,  grey  ol. 
Bides,  3s.  6d.  met:  Double  Vols.,  5s.net.  Three- 
quarter  vellum,  Oxford  side-papers,  gilt  top,  5s. 
net :  Double  Vols..  7s.  G>t.  net.  +  signilies  Double 
Volumes.  *  can  be  supplied  for  School  use  in 
wrappers  at  Is.  net  each. 
1.  The  Love  of  Books:  the  Philobiblon  of 

Klchard  da  Bury.  Trans. byE. G.Thomas. 
+2.  Six  Dramas  of  Calderon.    Trans  by  Ed 

FitzGerald.  Edited  by  H.  Oelsxkr,  M.A 
8.  The  Chronicle  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond. 

Trans,  from  the  Latin,  with  Notes,  by  L.  0. 

Jane,  M.A.    Introd.  by  Abrot  Gasquet. 

4.  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More.    By  William 

Ropeb.     With    Letters    to  and   from  his 
Daughter. 

5.  Eikon  Basilike.  Ed.  by  En  Almacii,  F.S.A. 
S.Kings'    Letters.      Parti. :  From    Alfred 

to  the  Coming  of  the  Tudors.    Edited  by 
Hubert  Steele,  FS.A. 

7.  Kings'  Letters.  Part  II. :  From  the  Early 

Tudors ;  with  Letters  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Anne  Boleyn. 

8.  Chaucer's   Knight's    Tale.     In   modern 

English  by  Prof.  8KK  <  T. 
•Q.  Chaucer's  Man  o  Law's  Tale,  Squire's 
Tale,  and  Nun's  Priest's  Tale.  In 
modern  English  by  Prof.SKEAT. 
*10.  Chaucer's"  Prioress's  Tale,  Pardon- 
er's Tal«,  Clerk's  Tale,  and  Canon's 
Yeoman's  Tale.  In.  modern  English  by 
Prof,  skeat.    (See  alsoNos.  11,47,4a) 

11.  The    Romance  of    Fulk    Fitzwarine. 

Translated    by    Alk*k    Kemp  -  Welch  ; 
Introduction  by  Prof   Brandin. 

12.  The    Story    of     Cupid    and    Psycho. 

From  "The    Golden    Ass,"  Adhnoton's 
Translation.    Edited  by  W    H.  D.  Rouse. 

13.  Life  of  Margaret  Godolphin.    By  JoHS 

K.VELYN. 

14.  Early  Lives  of    Dante.    Translated  by 

Rev.  P.  H    WicicsTKKu. 

15.  The  FaistafT  Letters.   Ry  James  White. 

16.  Polonius.    My  t-nwARD  Fitzgerald. 

17.  Mediaeval  Lore.    From  BartholomjKUS 

Anolicus     Edited   by   ROBERT  Steele. 
With  Preface  by  William  Morris. 

18.  The   Vision  of    Piers  the    Plowman. 

By  Wllliam  LANGLAND    In  modern  Eng- 
lish bv  Prof.  Skeat. 

19.  The     Cull's     Hornbook.      By    Thomas 

Dekkkr.  Edited  by  R.  B.McKerrow,M.A. 
♦20  The  Nun's  Rule,  or  Ancren  Riwla  in 
modern  English.  Edited  by  Abbot 
Gasquet. 

21.  Memoirs  of  Robert  Cary,  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth.   Edited  by  G.  H.  Powell. 

32  Early  Lives  of  Charlemagne.  Trans 
l£$ed  by  A.  J.  Grant.    (See  also  No.  45.) 


KINO'S  CLASSICS— continued. 
23.  Cicero's  "Friendship,"  "Old  Age,"  and 

"Sclpio's  Dream."    Edited  by  W.  H.D. 

Rouse,  Litt  D. 
+  24.  Wordsworth's  Prelude.    With  Notes  by 

W.  B.  WORSFOLD,  M.A. 

25.  The  Defence  of  Guenevere,  and  other 

Poems  by  Wllliam  Morris.  With  In- 
troduction by  Robert  Steele. 

26,  27.     Browning's    Men    and    Women. 

Notes  by  W.  B.  Wornkold,M.A.[T?J .2  Vols. 
28.  Poe  s  Poems.  Notes  by  Edward  Button. 
29   Shakespeare's  Sonnets.    Edited  by  C.  0. 

KTOPE8. 

30.  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner.    With  In- 

troduction by  Dr.  R.Garnett. 

31.  Goldsmith  s  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  With 

Introduction  by  Dr.  R.  Garnett. 

32.  Charles  Reade's  Peg  Woffingtcn.  With 

Introduction  bv  Dr.  R.  i.arnett. 

33.  The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

My  Ansk  Maksiho.  With  Preface  by 
Dr.  R.  Garnett.    (See  also  S'os.  4,  40.) 

34.  Sappho :    One    Hundred    Lyrics.     By 

Bliss  carman. 

35.  Wine,  Women,  and  Song  :    Mediaeval 

Latin  Students'  Songs.  Translated, 
with  Introd.,  by  .1.  Addlngton  symonds. 

36.  37.  George  Pettle's  Petite  Pallace  of 

Pettie  His  Pleasure.  Edited  by  Prof. 
I.  Gollancz.  [In  Two  Volumes. 

38.  Walpole's    Castle    of   Otranto.     With 

Preface  by  Miss  Spukgeon. 

39.  The    Poets    Royal    of     England    and 

Scotland.  Original  1  oems  by  Royal  and 
Noble  Persons.  Edited  by  W.  Bailey 
Rumpling. 

40.  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia.    Edited  by 

Robert  Steele,  F.S.A. 
*41.  Chaucer's    Legend    of    Good    Women. 

In  modern  English  by  Prof,  skkat. 
42.  Swift's  Battle  of  the  Books,  &c.   Edited 

by  A.  GUTHKELGH 
43  Sir  William  Temple  upon  the  Gardens 
of    Epicurus,    with    other    XVIIth 
Century  Essays.    Edited  by  A.  Forbes 

SlEVEKING,   K.S  A. 

45.  The  Song  of  Roland.  Translated  by 
Mrs  Orosland.  With  Introduction  by 
Prof.  Bran  din.    (Bee  also  No.  22.) 

48.  Dante  s  Vita   Nuova.    The  Italian  text, 

with  kossetti'8  translation,  and  Introd. 
by  Dr.  H.  Oklsnek.     (See  also  No.  14.) 
47.  Chaucer's  Prologue  and  Minor  Poems. 

in  modern  English  by  Prof.  Rkeat. 
•48.  Chaucer's    Parliament  of    Birds  and 
House  of  Fame.     In  modern  English  by 
Prof,  skkat. 

49.  Mrs.  Gaskell's    Cranford.    With  Intro- 

duction by  R.  Brimley  Johnson, 

50.  Pearl.    An  English  Poem  of  the  Fourteenth 

Century.  Edited,  with  Modern  Rendering, 
by  Prof.  T.  Gollancz.  [Preparing. 

51.  52.  Kings'  Letters.    Parts  III.  and  IV. 

Edited  by  Robert  Steele,  F.S.A. 

[/■»  Two  Volume*.    Preparing. 
53.  The  English  Correspondence  of  Saint 

Boniface.  Trans,  by  Edward  Kylie.M.A. 
58.  The   Cavalier  to   His    Lady:    XVIIth 

Century  Love  Songs.    Edited  by  Frank 

Sidgwick. 

57.  Asser  s  Life  of  King  Alfred.  Translated 

by  L.  0.  .iane,  M.A. 

58.  Translations     from     the     Icelandic 

Translated  by  Rev   W.  r.  Green,  M.A. 

59.  The  Rule  of  St    Benedict.    Translated 

by  a  tiiioT  Gasquet 

60.  Daniel's       "Delia''       and      Drayton's 

"Idea.''  Ed.  by  A  rundellEsdaile,  M.A. 
81.  The  B  jok  of  the  Duke  of  True  Lovers. 
Translated  from  Christine  de  Pisan  by 
Alice  Kemp-Welch. 

62.  Of  the  Tumbler  of  Our  Lady,  and  other 

Miracles.  Translated  from  Gautier  de 
Coinci,  &c.  by  Alice  Kemp-Wklch. 

63.  The    Chatelaine  of  Yergi.     Translated 

byALicis  Ke.mp-Wklch.  With  Introduc- 
tion by  L.  Brandin,  Ph.p. 
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KRYSHANOVSKAYA,    (V.    I.)  — 
The    Torch-Bearers    of    Bohemia, 

Translated  from  the   Russian  by  J.  M; 
SOSKICE.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  51.  net. 


LAMB'S  (CHARLES)  Collected 

Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 
'  Poetry  for  Children  '  and  '  Prince  Dorus.' 
Edited  by  R.  H.  SHEPHERD.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Essays  of  Ella.  (Both  Series.) 
Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  6J.  net;  leather,  gilt  top,  <\s.  net. 


LANE    (EDWARD   WILLIAM). 

The     Arabian    Nights.       Illustrated 

by  W.  Harvey.  With  Preface  by 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.  3  Vols.,  demy 
Svo,  cloth,  ss.  net  each. 


LASAR  (CHARLES  A.).— Prac- 
tical     Hints     tor    Art     Students. 

Illustrated.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6,1.  net. 


LAURISTOUN    (PETER).— The 

Painted  Mountain.    Cr,  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
net. 


LAWRENCE  (D.  H.).-Look  ! 
We  have  come  Through !  Small 
fcap.  4to.  boaids,  5s.  net. 


LEE  (VERNON).-The  Ballet  of 

the  Nation  ; :  A  Present-day  Moralitv 
Decorated  by  Maxwell  Armkikld 
Demy  4to,  boards,  3.9.  6d.  net. 


LEITH    (MRS.   DISNEY).— The 

Boyhood  of  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne.  With  Extracts 
from  Private  Letters.  Illustrated 
Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  6s.  net.  See  alst 
under  Swinburne,  p.  30. 


LELAND  (C.  G.).-A  Manual  of 

Mending  and  Repairing.     With  Dia- 
grams.   Q 


LEPELLETIER    (EDMOND). - 

Madame  5ans-0ene.    Translated  by 
John    db    \  ,st    Svo.    cloth 

3s.  bd.  net ;  Popular  Edition,  medium 
8vo,  gd.  net. 


LITTLE  (MAUDE;,  Novels  by. 

Crown  8ro,(  loth,  6s.  net.  each. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Burning  Bush 
A   Woman  on  the  Threshold. 
The  Children's  Bread. 


LLOYD  (Theodosia).  -Innocence 

in  the  Wilderness.    Cr.  8vo.  c 


LINTON  (E.  LYNN),  Works  by. 

Crown  Svo    cloth,  3*.  bd.  net  each. 
Patricia  Kemball.    |     lone. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost.    12  Iliusts. 
The  One  Too  Many. 
Under  which  Lord  ?    With  12  Iliusts. 
'My  Love.'    I     Sowing  the  Wind. 
Paston  Carew.    |   Dulcie  Everton. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
An  Octave  of  Friends. 

Patricia   Kemball.     Popular    Edi- 
tion, medium  Svo,  gd.  net. 


LUCAS  (E.  V.),    Books  by. 
Anne's  Terrible  Good  Nature,  and 

other     Stones    for    Children.      With  12 
Illustrations,    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

A  Book  of  Verses  for  Children. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  net. 

Three  Hundred  Games  and  Pas- 
times. By  E.  V.  Lucas  and  Elizabeth 
Lucas.     Pott  4to,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

The   Flamp,  and   other   Stories. 

Royal  i6mo,  cloth,  is,  net. 


LYRE  D'AMOUR  (La). -An  An- 
thology   of    French    Love    Poems. 

Selected,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  C.  B.  Lewis.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  5$.  net. 


MACNAIR    (WILSON). —Glass 

Houses.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


MCCARTHY  (JUSTIN),  Booksby. 

A  History  of  the  lour  Georges 

and   of   William    the   Fourth. 

Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo.  cl.,  10s.  6d.  c<  t  en. 

A    History   of    Our    Own   Times 

from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 

the  General  Election  of  1880.     Library 

v.     Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth, 

6J.   net  each.— Also   the    POPULAR 

EDITION,  in  Pour  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth, 

5».  net  each.— And  the  [UBILEE  Edition. 

with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end 

of  r886,  in  2  Vols.,  large  post  8vo,  cloth, 

ioi.  bd.  net. 

A   History   of   Our   Own   Times, 

the  Diamond  Jubilee. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,   ioi.   6d.  net  ;  crown 

•Svo.  cloth,  $s.  net. 

A    History  of   Our   Own   Times, 

ad  VII.,  hom  1899  to  Accession 

Edward  VII.  2  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth 

215.  net  ;  crown  8vo,  cloth.  5*.  net  each. ' 

A    Short   History    of   Our    Own 

Times,  from  1  -  fueen 

•  ■'     the     Accession    of     King 

Edwaid    VII.     Crown   Svo,   cloth,    gilt 

top,  5*.  net ;  also  the  Popular  Edition 

•  :  and  the  CHEAP 

I  now  (to  the  year  1880),  med.  8vo,  gd. 

net. 
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MCCARTHY  (JUSTIN).- continual. 
Our   Book    of  Memories.      Letters 
from  Justin  McCarthy  to  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell   Praed.      With     Portraits    and 
Views.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 


Fink  Paper  Editions. 

Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  per  vol. ;  leather, 

gilt  top,  4s.  net  per  vol. 

The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1  Vol. 

A  History  of  the  Four  Georges 

and  of  William  IY.,  in  2  vols. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
Accession  of  Q.  Victoria  to  1901,  in  4  Vols. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon.  I  Linley  Rochford. 
Dear  Lady  Di  sdain.  j  The  Dictator. 
Miss  Misanthrope.    With  12  Iliusts. 
Donna  Quixote.    With  12  Illustrations. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athens.    With  12  Illustrations. 
Camiola. 

Red  Diamonds.  |  The  Riddle  Ring. 
The  Three  Disgraces. 
Mononia. 
Julian  Revelstone. 


•The  Right  Honourable.'  By  Justin 
McCarthy  and  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 
CroMjn8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


MacCARTHY  (MARY).— A   Pier 

and  a  Band.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


MCCARTHY  (J.  H.),  Works  by. 
The  French  Revolution.    (Consti- 
tuent  Assembly,    1789-91.)     Four  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  105.  6d.  net  each. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of 
Ireland.  Crown  8vo,  is.  net  ;  cloth, 
is.  6d.  net. 

Our  Sensation  Novel.  Crown  8vo, 
is.  net  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

Doom:  An  Atlantic  Episode.  Cr.  8vo,  ii.net. 

Lily  Lass.  Cr.  8vo,  is.  net ;  cl.,  is.  6d.  net. 

A  London  Legend.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth, 
34.  6d.  net. 


MACAULAY  (LORD).— The  His- 
tory of  England.  Large  Type,  Fink 
Paper  Edition,  in  5  vols,  pott  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  per  vol ;  leather,  gilt 
top,  4$.  net  per  vol. 


McCURDY     (EDWARD).- 

Kssays  In  Fresco.      With  6  Illustra- 
tors.   Crown  8vo,  buckram,  55.  net. 


MACDONALD   (Dr.   GEORGE), 

Books  by. 

Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination 

Ten  Vols.,  i6mo,  Grolier  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net 
each.    Also  in  i6mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  per 
Vol. ;  leather,  gilt  top,  4*.  net  per  Vol. 
Vol.       1.  Within   and    Without— Thk 
Hidden  Life. 
II.  The   Disciple  —  The   Gospel 
Women— Book  of  Sonnets- 
Organ  Songs. 
III.  Violin  Songs— Songs  of  thb 
Days  and  Nights  -A  Book 
of  Dreams— Roadside  Poems 
—Poems  for  Children. 
„        IV.  Parables  — Ballads  — Scotch 
V.  &  VI.  Phantastes.         [Songs. 
„      VII.  The  Portent. 
„    VIII.  The     Light     Princess  —  The 
Giants  Heart— Shadows. 

IX.  Cross  Purposes— Golden  Key 

Carasoyn— LittleDaylight. 

X.  The  Cruel  Painter— The  Wow 

o'Rivven— The  Castle— Thb 
Broken  Swords— The  Gray 
Wolf— Uncle  Cornelius. 


Poetical  Works.  2  Vols.,  cr.  8vo, 
buckram,  12s.  net ;  pott  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d. 
net  per  vol.  ;  leather,  gilt  top,  4s.  net 
per  vol. 

Heather  and  Snow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

35.  6d.  net. 
Lilith.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

The   Pocket  George  MacDonald : 

Passages  Chosen  by  A.  H.  Hyatt.  i6mo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  net :  lenther,  gilt  top,  4s.  net. 


MACHRAY    (ROBERT),    Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d.  net  each. 
A  Blow  over  the  Heart. 
The  Private  Detective. 
Sentenced  to  Death. 
The    Mystery   of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Her  Honour. 

The  Woman  Wins.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth, 
6.5.  net. 


MACKAY     (WILLIAM).  —A 

Mender  of  Nets.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6*. 
net. 


MCLEOD      (IRENE       RUTHER- 
FORD).—Songs    to    Save   a   Soul. 

Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  parchment 

gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Swords  for  Life.  Pott  8vo,  cl.2.y.  6J.net. 
One  Mother  (Reprinted  from  above).  Cr. 

8vo,  paper,  with  photogravure,  6d.  net. 


MAGNA  CHARTA:  A  Facsimile  of 

Original,  in  Gold  and  Colours,  35. 6d.  net. 


MALLOCK  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 
The   New  Republic.     Fine   Paper 
Edition,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  25.  64,  net ; 
leather,  gilt  top,  45.  net. 
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MALLOCK  (W.  H.).-conih:ued. 
Is  Life  Worth  Living?  Cr.8vo.5j.net 


MALLORY      (Sir     THOMAS).— 

Mort  d*  Arthur,  Selections  from,  edited 
by  B  M.  Ranking.     Post  8vo.  cl.,  2s.  net. 


MARQUER1TTE    (PAUL  and 

VICTOR*,  Novel*  by. 
The  Disaster.    Translated  by  F.  Lees. 

Crown    8vo,    cloth,    35.  6d.  net.      WAR 

Edition,  cloth,  a*,  net. 
Vanity.  Translated  by  K.S.WEST.  Crown 

8vo,  cl..  Portrait-Frontispiece,  3*.  6d.  net. 


MASSINGER'S  Plays.  From  the 
Text  of  William  Gifkord.  Edited  by 
Col.  Cunningham.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  net. 


MARKINO  (Yoshio),  Books  by. 
A  Japanese  Artist  in  London.   By 

Yoshio  Marking.  With  8  Uiusts.  in 
Three  Colours  and  4  in  Monochrome  by 
the  Author.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  n"t. 

My  Recollections  and  Reflec- 
tions, by  Yoshio  Markino.  With 
9  lllusts.  in  Colour  and  6  in  Sepia  by  the 
Author.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  6s.  net. 

The  Charm  of  London.  Passages 
selected  by  A.  H.  HYATT.  With  12  lllusts. 
in  Colour  by  Yoshio  Marking.  Cr.  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  $s.  net. 

Oxford  from  Within.  By  High  de 
Sklincourt.  With  a  Note  and  12  lllusts. 
in  Three  Colours  and  8  in  Sepia  bv 
Yoshio  Markino.  Demv8vo,  cl.,  5s.  net. 
Large  fcap.  410,  cloth,  ics.  6d.  net. 

The  Colour  of  London.  By  W  J. 
LorriE,  P.S.A.  With  Introduction  by 
If.  H.  Spielmann.  Preface  and  48  Illus- 
trations in  Colour  and  12  in  Sepia  by 
Yoshio  Marking. 

The  Colour  of  Paris.  Bv  MM.  Les 
Acadlmicien^  G.  iXCOURT.  With  Intro- 
duction by  L  BLnlkite,  Pit-face  and  48 
Illustrations  in  <  oiour  and  12  in  Sepia 
by  Yoshio  Markino. 

The  Colour  of  Rome.    By  01  aye  M 
I  1:.     W'uh  Introduction   hv  DOUG 
adkn.    Preface    and   48    Illustra- 
tions   in    Colour    and     12   in    Sepia    bv 
Yoshio  Ma 

London:  Pictured  by  Yoshio  Marking 
•uicd   Plates,   with    Lite 
tracts    Larue  fcap.  4to.  boards, 

Crow 
The  Story  of  Yone  Noguchi.  By  Him- 

Markino. 

MARLOWE'S    Works,"  including 

Kditcd  with    * 
Col.  C.  Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  3*.  f,d.  net. 


MASTER    OF    GAME    (THE): 

The  Oldest  English  Book  on 
Hunting.  Bv  Edward,  Second  Duke 
of  York.  Edited  by  W.  A.  and  F. 
Baillie-GROHMAN.  With  Introduction 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Photogravure 
Frontis.  and  23  Illustns.  Large  cr.  8vo. 
cl.,  -js.  6d.  net ;  parchment,  10s.  6d.  net. 


MARSH  (RICHARD),  Novelsby. 
A  Spoiler  of  Men.    Cr. 

<d.  8vo.oif.net. 

Justice-Suspended.      tW.net. 
Margot    and  her  Judges.    I  t .  net. 
His  Love  or  His  Life.     I 

Marshall  RACHnL).— a  Ride 

on  a  Rocking  Horse.  Illustrated 
in  Colour  by  the  Author.  Fcap.  4to, 
boards,  ti    '  ' 


MAX     O'RELL,   Books  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  35.  6d.  net  each. 
Her  Royal  Highness  Woman. 
Between  Ourselves. 
Rambles  in  Womanland. 

H.R.H.  Woman,    Popular    Edition, 
medium  Svo,  qd.  net. 


MAYNE(ETHELCOLBURN).— 

Browning's  Heroines.  With  Frontis- 
piece anu  Title  in  Colour  and  other 
Decorations  by  Maxwell  Armfield. 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


MEADE  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d.  net  each. 
A   Soldier  of  Fortune. 
In  an  Iron  Grip.     |     The  Siren. 
Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient. 
On  the  Brink  of  a  Chasm. 
The  Way  of  a  Woman. 
A  Son  of  Ishmael. 
An  Adventuress. 
The  Blue  Diamond. 
A  Stumble  by  the  Way. 
This  Troublesome  World. 


MEDIEVAL      LIBRARY      (The 

New).  Small  crown  8vo,  pure  rag 
paper,  boards.  $s.  net  per  vol.  ;  pigskin 
With  cl;isps,  ys  6d.  net  per  vol. 

1.  The  Book  of  the  Duke  of  True 
Lovers.     Translated  from  the  Middle 

DCS  oi  Christine  dk  Pisan,  with 
Notes  by  ALICE  Kkmp-Wki.ch.  Wood- 
cut Title  niul  6  Photogravures. 

2.  Of  the  Tumbler  of  our  Lady, 
and  other   Miracles.     Translated 

■  the  Middle  French  of  Gautikr  dk 

with  Notes  by  Alice  Kemp- 

Wham    Woodcut  and  7  Photogravures. 

3.  The  Chatelaine  of  Yergi.   Trans- 

I  from  the    Middle  French  by  ALICE 

Ki  mp-Wklch,    with    the  original   Text, 

and  an  Introduction  bv  Dr.  L.  Brakdin. 

Woodcut  Title  and  s  Photogravures. 

f.  The   Babees'   Book.    Edited,  with 

s.  by   KDITH  kkkkrt.      Woodcut 

S  The  Book  of  the  Divine  Con- 
solation of  Saint  Angela  da 
Foligno.     Translated    by    Mary   G. 

OMAMM,    Woodcut  Title  and  lllusts    * 
Small  crown  Rvo,  pure  rag  paper,  boards, 
5».  net  per  vol.  :   pigskin   with   clasps, 
net  per  voj. 
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MEDIEVAL  LIBRARY  (The  New)-w«* 

6.  The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Pina, 
Vir  in   of    Santo    Geminiano. 

Translated  bv  M.  Mavsfield.  Woodcut 
Title  and  6  Photogravures. 

7.  Early   English    Romances    of 

Love.  Edited  in  Modem  English  by 
Edith  Rickert.    5  Photogravures. 

8.  Early  English  Romances  of 
Friendship.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
Edith  Rickert.    6  Photogravures. 

9.  The   Cell    of    Self-Knowledge. 

Seven  Early  Mystical  Treatises  printed  in 
1851.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Edmund  Gardner,  M.A. 
Collotype  Frontispiece  in  two  colours. 

10.  Ancient  English  Christmas 
Carols,  1400-1700.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  Edith  Rickert.  With  8 
Photogravures.  Special  price  of  this 
volume,  boards,  Js.  6d.  net ;  pigskin 
with  clasps,  105.  6d.  net. 

11.  Trobador  Poets :  Selections.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Piovencal,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  Barbara 
Smythe.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  Decorative  Initials. 

12.  Cliges :  A  Romance.  Translated  with 
an  Introduction  by  L.  J.  GARDINER, 
M.A.Lond.,  from  the  Old  French  of 
Chretien  de  Troves.    With  a  Frontisp. 


M£RAL  (PAUL).— The  Book  of 

Recitatives.  Translated  from  t1  e 
French  by  Lady  Rothermere.  i8£ 
copies  printed  on  hand-made  paper 
Demy  4to,  £2  2s.  net.  Also  12  copies 
printed  on  vellum  and  signed  by  the 
Author,  £6  6s.  net. 


MERRICK  (LEONARD),  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6d.  net  each. 
The  Man  who  was  Good. 
This  Stage  of  Fools. 
Cynthia. 


METHVEN  (PAUL), /Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net.  each. 
Influences. 
Billy. 


MITFORD  (BERTRAM),  Novels 

by,     Cnuvn  Rvo.  cloth.  3s.  dd.  net  each. 
Renahaw  Fanning's  Quest. 
Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland. 
Haviland's  Chum. 
Harley  Greenoak's  Charge. 
The  Gun-Runner. 
The  Luck  of  Gerard  Ridgeley. 
The  King's  Assegai.    With  6  IUustt. 


Popular  Editions,  med.  8vo,  gd.  net  each. 

The  Gun-Runner. 

The  Luck  of  Gerard  Ridgeley. 


MOLESWORTH     (Mrs.). — 

iiathercourt    Rectory.     Crown   8vo, 

cloth,  35.  6d.  net. 


MONCRIEFFCW.  D.  SCOTT-).— 

The  Abdication  :  A  Drama.    With  7 
Etchings.     Imp.  4to,  buckram,  215.  net. 


MORROW   (W.  C.l.-Bohemian 

Paris  of  To- Day.  With  106  Illusts.by 
Edouard  Cucukl.  Small  demy  8vo, 
cloth,  5.?.  net 


MOZART'S  OPERAS:  a  Critical 

Study.     By   E.    J    Dent.    Illustrated. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth.  12s.  6d.  net. 


MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),  Stories  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  6<i.  net  each. 
Basile  the  Jester. 
The  Golden  Idol. 


MEYNELL      (ALIC  E).-The 

Flower    of    the    Mind :     a  Choice 
among  the  Best  Poems.     In  i6m« 

cloth,  2$.  6d.  net ;  leather,  gilt  top,  4s.  net. 

MITCHELL  (EDM.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 
The  Lone  Star  Rush.    With  8  lllusts. 
The  Belforts  of  Gulben. 
Only  a  Nigge*. 


MURRAY  (D.   CHRISTIE), 

Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  net 

each. 
A  Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat.     With  12  Illustrations. 
Coals  of  Fire,    with  3  Illustrations. 
Val  Strange.      A  Wasted  Crime 
A  Capful  o'  Nails.  Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 
Mount  Despair.  |  A  Model  Father. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl. 
Time's  Revenges. 
Cynic  Fortune.  1  In  Direst  Peril. 
This  Little  World. 
A  Race  for  Millions. 
The  Church  of  Humanity. 
Tales  in  Prose  and   Yerse. 
Despair's  Last  Journey. 
V.C.  I     Verona  s  Father. 

His   Own   Ghost. 


Joseph's  Coat.  Popular  Edition, ,&, 
net. 
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MURRAY   (D.    CHRISTIE)    and 

MENkY      HERMAN,      Novels     by. 
:'.  net  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias.  With  Illustrations. 


NEVILL  (RALPH). 

The  Man  of  Pleasure.  With  2S 
Illustrations,  Coloured  and  plain.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 


NEWBOLT  (HENRY). —  Taken 

from  the  Enemy.  With  8  Coloured 
Ulusts.  by  Gerald  Leaks.  Cr.  8vo,  cl., 
St.  6d.  net   and  2s.  net. 


NICHOLS  (ROBERT).— Ardours 
and     Endurances.      Crown    8vo, 

The  Assault,  and  other  War 
Poems  from  'Ardours  and 
Endurances/  Crown  «vo,  paper 
with  cover  design  by  C.  R.  \V.  Nevixson. 
is.  3d.  net. 


NIJINSKY.  THE   ART  OF.     By 

WHITWORTH.     Illustrated  in 
ir  by  Dorothy  Mullock.      Po^t 
8vo,  cleth,  35.  bd.  net. 


NISBET  (HUME).-4  Ball  Up!' 

Crown  8v<>.  cloth,  3.1.  6J.  net ;  medium 
8vo,  gd.  net. 


NOGUCHI  (YONE),  The  Story  of. 

Told  by  Himselt.     With    8   Illustrations 
byYosmo  .Markixo.  Cr.  8vo,  cl..  6s.  net. 


NORRIS    (W.    E.),    Novels    by. 

j    net  each. 
Saint  Ann's.     I     Billy  Bellew. 
Miss  Wentwcrth's  Idea. 


OHNET  (GEORGES),  Novels  by. 

Cro  ..  3^.  td.  net  each. 

A  Weird  Gift. 
The  Path   of  Glory. 
Love's  Depths. 
The  Money-maker. 
The  Woman  of  Mystery. 
The  Conqueress. 

0L1PHANT   (Mrs.),  Novels   by. 

Cr.  8'.  I.  net. 

The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  Id  England 
Wbitciadies, 
The  Sorceress. 


OLYMPIA:   the  Latin  Text  of 

Boccaccio's    Fourteenth    Eclogue, 

with  an  English  rendering  and  other 
Supplementary  Matter  by  ISRAEL  GOL- 
LANCZ,  Litt.D.,and  Photogravure  Front- 
ispiece. Printed  in  the  Florence  Press 
Type  upon  hand-made  paper.  Edition 
limited  to  500  copies.  Fcap.  4to,  boards, 
6s.  net ;  vellum,  12s.  6d.  net. 


OSHAUGHNESSY   (ARTHUR). 

Music  ft  Moonlight.    Fcp.  8vo,  cloth, 
6s.  net. 


OUIDA,  Novels  by. 

cloth,  3 s.  6d.  net  each. 


Crown  8vo, 


Trlcotrln. 

Rufflno. 

Othmar. 

Frescoes. 

Wanda. 

Ariadne. 

Pascarel. 

Chandos. 

Moths. 

Puck. 

Idalia. 

Bimbi. 

Signa. 

Friendship. 

Guilderoy. 


A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Cecil   Castlemaine's 

Gage. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Held  in  Bondage. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Folle-Farine.    [Bhoes. 
Two     Little   Wooden 
A  Village  Commune. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Santa  Barbara. 
In  Maremma. 
Strathmore. 
Pipistrello. 
Two  Offenders. 
I  Syrlln. 


A  Rainy  June.  :  The  Massarenes. 
The  Waters  of  Edera. 


Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo, 
oi.  net  each. 

Under  Two  Flags.  I       Moths. 
Held  in  Bondage.  Puck. 

Strathmore.  Trlcotrln. 

The  Massarenes.  Chandos. 

Friendship.  Ariadne. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 
Idalia.     1    Othmar.     I     Pascarel. 
Folle-Farine.  |  Princess  Napraxine 
Wanda.  |     In  Maremma. 


Two  Little  Wooden  Bhoes.    Largs 
Type  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
1  the  Works  of  OUIDA  by  F.  SYDNEY 
MORRIS.     Pott  Svo,  cloth,   w.   6rf,   net ; 
leather,  gilt  top,  41.  net, 


OXFORD   FROM  WITHIN.    By 

v.  itb  a  Note  and 


-lourapd  8  toSjcpia 
~0  MarkTNO.    Dcruyflvo,  cloth. 


Sj  net, 
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PAIN    (BARRY).— Eliza's   Hus- 
band.   Fcap.  8vo,  15.net ;  cl.,  is.  6d.  net. 


PANDURANQ      HARI;     or, 

Memoirs    of   a    Hindoo.     Post    8vo, 
cloth,  35.  6d.  net. 


PARIS.— Bohemian  Paris  of  To- 
day. By  W.  C.  Morrow.  With  106 
Illustrations  by  E.  Cuctjel.  Small  demy 
8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

The  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  tbe 
Paris  Salon.  With  about  300  illusts. 
Published  annually  to  1914.  Demy  8vo, 
3s,  net. 

See  also  under  Markino  (Yoshio),  p.  19. 


PATTERSON  (MARJORIE).— 
The  Dust  of  the  Road:  A  Novel 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


PEACE  ON  EARTH  :  The  Story 
of  the  Birth  of  Christ  in  tbe  Words 

of  the  Gospel.      Iiiust.   by    Thomas 
Derrick.    Small  4to,  bds.,  is.  net. 


PENNY    (F.    E.), 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35, 
The  Sanyasi. 
Caste  and  Creed. 
Dilys. 

The  Tea-Planter. 
Inevitable  Law. 
The  Rajah. 
The  Unlucky  Mark. 
Sacrifice. 
Dark  Corners. 
Love  In  the  Hills. 
The  Malabar  Magician, 
The  Outcaste. 


PAYN   (JAMES),   Novels    by, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 
A  County  Family. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
For  Cash  Only. 
High  Spirits. 
Sunny  Stories. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn.     12  Illusts. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
At  Her  Mercy* 

The  Talk  of  the  Town.    12  Illusts. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 
The  Word  and  the  Will. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Found  Dead. 
Kit :  A  Memory. 
Murphy's  Master. 
Not  Wooed  but  Won, 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Under  One  Roof. 
A    Modern    Dick    Whittington. 
With  Portrait  of  Author. 


Novels    by. 

6d.  net  each. 


Popular  Editions,  med.  8vo,  94.  net  each. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
Walter's  Word.  |  By  Proxy. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net.  each, 
Love  in  a  Palace. 
Love  by  an  Indian  River. 
Missing! 
A  Love  Tangle. 


Popular  Editions,  med.  8vo,  gd,  net  each. 

The  Tea  Planter. 
Inevitable  Law. 
Caste  and  Creed. 
The  Sanyasi. 


PERRIN    (ALICE),    Novels   by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  net  each. 

A  Free  Solitude.  I    East  of  Suez. 
The  Waters  of  Destruction* 
Red  Records. 
The  Stronger  Claim. 
Idolatry. 

Popular  Editions,  med.  8vo,  gd.  net  each. 

The    Stronger   Claim. 

The  Waters  of  Destruction. 

Idolatry.      |     A  Free  Solitude. 


PETIT  HOMME   ROUGE   (Le). 

See  under  Vizetelly  (E.  A.),  page  31. 


PETRARCH'S     SECRET ;     or, 

The  Soul's  Conflict  with  Passion. 

Three  Dialogues.  Translated  from  the 
Latin  by  W.  H.  Draper.  With  2  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


PHIL  MAY'S  Sketch-Book :  54 

Cartoons.   Crown  folio,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 


PHIPSON  (Dr.  T.  L.).— Famous 

Violinists  and  Fine  Violins.    Crown 

8vo,ctotb,  <,s.  rrct. 
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PICKTHALL(MARMADUKE).- 

Larkmeadow.    Crown  8vo,  cl.,  6s.  net 


PLUTARCH'S  Lives  of  Illus- 
trious Men.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  8vo,  half-cl.,  los.bd.  net. 


POE'S  (EDGAR  ALLAN)  Choice 

Works.  With  an  Introduction  byCHAS. 
Baudelaire.  Crown  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  bd.  net 


POLLEN  (A.  H.).—  The  Navy 

Battle.    Iliust.    Dy.  Svo.cl.. 


POUQIN    (ARTHUR). -A  Short 

History  of  Russian  Music.  Trans- 
lated by  LAWRKNCE  Hawakd.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  5.1.  net. 


PRAED    (Mrs.   CAMPBELL), 

Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.   6d 
net  each. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 

Christina  Chard. 

Mrs.  Tregaskiss.    With  8  Illustrations 

Nulma. 

Madame  Izan. 

The  Lost  Earl  of  Elian. 

Our   Book    of    Memoriae.    Letters 

from  Justin   McCarthy.    With  Ports, 
and  Views.  Demv  8vo,  cl.,  12s.  bd.  net. 
See  also  under  Justin  McCarthy. 


PROCTOR  (RICHARD  K.)-continucd. 

Saturn  and  its  System.     With  13 
Steel  Plates.    Demy.8vo,  cloth,  $s.  net. 


PRYCE    (RICHARD). -Miss 

Maxwell's  Affections.      Cr.  8vo,  cl., 
3i.  bd.  net. 


RAB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.      By 

Dr.  John  Brown.      Square  i6mo,  with 
Frontispiece,  cloth,  is.  net. 


PRESLAND    (JOHN),     Dramas 

by.     Fcap.  4to.  cloth,  5*.  net  each. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Manin  and  the  Defence  of  Yenice. 
Marcus  Aurelius. 
Belisarius,  General  of  the  East. 
King  Monmouth. 


Small  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  bd.  net  each. 
The  Deluge,  and  other  Poems  . 
Songs  of  Changing  Skies. 


Lynton  and  Lynmouth.    Illustrated 

in  Colour  by  P.  J.  Wiugery.   Dcray8vo 
cloth,  7*  (jd 


READE'S   (CHARLES)  Novels. 

Collected  Library  Edition,  in  Seventeen 
Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  ea. 

Peg    Woffington;      and     Christie 

Johnstone. 
Hard  Cash. 
The    Cloister    and    the   Hearth. 

With  a  Preface  by  Sir  WALTER  Besant. 

'  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 
Did  Run  Smooth ;  and  Single- 
heart  and  Doubleface. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief: 
Jack  of  all  Trades;  A  Hero  and 
a  Martyr;  The  Wandering  Heir. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  I  A  Woman-Hater 

Foul  Play.  |  A  Simpleton. 

The  Jilt:  and  Good  Stories  of  Man 
and  other  Animals. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

Readiana;  and  Bible  Characters. 


Large  Type.  Fine  Paper  Editions. 

Pott  8vo,  cloth.  2$.  6d.  net  each  ;  leather,  gilt 
top,  4*.  net  each. 

The  Clokter  and  the  Hearth.  With 
32  Illustrations  by  M.  B.  HEWERDnjE. 

*  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 


PROCTOR     (RICHARD    A.), 

Books  by.  Cr.  8vo,cloth,  31.  bd.  set  each. 
Easy  Star  Lessons.    With  Star  Maps. 
Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  XUuito. 
Familiar  Science  Studies. 
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The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
■  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 
Foul  Play.        i     Hard  Cash. 
Peg    Woffington;     and     Christie 
Johnstone.     |     Griffith  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Mo  Long. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 
A  Woman-hater. 
The  Course  of  True  Lot*. 
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RBADB  (CHARLES)-*>«/mik«*. 

The  Wandering  Heir.     Large  Type 
Edition,  fcap.Svo,  cloth,  u.  net. 

The    Cloister    and    the    Hearth. 

Illustrations  by  Matt  B.  Hewerdine. 
Small  4to,  cloth  bs.  net.— Also  Illustrated 
by  Byam  Shaw,  R.I,  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
75.  bd.  net. 


REITLINQER  (FREDERIC).-A 

Diplomat's  Memoir  of  1870.  Trans- 
lated by  Henry  Reitlinger.  Cr,  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  net. 


RICHARDSON  (Frank),  Novels  by. 

The  Man  who  Lost  his  Past.  With 
50  Illustrations  by  Tom  BROWNE,  R.I. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  bd.  net. 

The   Bayswater   Miracle.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  net, 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net  each. 
The  King's  Counsel. 
There  and  Back. 


RIDDELL  (Mrs,),  Novels  by. 
A  Rich  Man's  Daughter.      Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6d.  net, 
Weird    Stories.     Crown    8vo,    cloth, 

35.  6d.  net. 

RIVES  (AMELIE),  Stories  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  35.  bd.  net  each. 
Barbara  Dering. 
Meriel :  A  Love  Story. 


ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  Novels  by 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6d.  net  each. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 
The  Woman  in  the  Dark. 


ROWLANDS    (EFFIE    ADE- 
LAIDE),    Novels  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

The  Price  Paid.  -31.  bd.  net. 
Her  Husband.    64  net. 


RUSKIN  (JOHN).-The  King  of 

the  Golden  River.    Square  i6mo,  with 
Frontispiece,  is.  net. 

Rusk  in  as  a  Religious  Teacher. 

By  F.  W.  FARRAR,  D.D.     Square  i6mo, 
is.  net. 

The  Pocket    Ruskin.    i6mo,  cloth, 
2s.  bd.  net. ;  leather,  gilt  top,  4$.  net. 


RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  bd.  net  each. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock; 
The  Mystery  of  the  '  Ocean  Star.' 
The  Romance  ot  Jenny  Harlow  e. 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea 
The  Good  Ship  '  Mohock.' 
The  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Man?  |  The  Last  Entry 
The  Convict  Ship.  [  Heart  of  Oak. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Tunnels. 
The  Death  Ship. 
Overdue.        I     Wrong  Side  Out. 


ROLFE  (FR.).— Don  Tarquinio. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bs.  net. 


ROLL    OF     BATTLE    ABBEY, 

THE:  List  of  the  PrincipalWarriors  who 
came  from  Normandy  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  1066.  In  Gold  and  Colours, 
3s.  bd.  net. 


ROSENGARTEN(A.).-A  Hand- 
book of  Architectural  Styles.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Collett-Sandars.  With 
630  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  55.  net. 


ROSHER  (HAROLD).  —  In  the 

RpyaJ  Naval  Air  Service.    With  a 

Preface  by  Arnold  Bennett.     Illust. 
Crown  Svo,  3;,  bd.  net.    Paper,  is.  net. 


Popular  Editions,  med.  Svo,  gd.  net  each. 

The  Convict  Ship. 

Is  He  the  Man  ? 

My  Shipmate  Louise. 


RUSSELL  (DORA),  Novels  by 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  bd.  net  each. 
A  Country  Sweetheart, 
The  Drift  of  Fate. 


RUSSIAN      BASTILLE,     THE 

(The  Fortress  of  Schluesselburg).  By  I. 
P,  YpUVATSHEV.  Translated  by  A.  S. 
RAPPOPORT,  M.A.  With  16  Plates. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7*.  bd.  net, 
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SAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35.  bd.  net  each. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity.     With  a  Note 

bv  ULIVKR  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

The  Junior  Dean. 

Orchard  Damerel. 

The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's. 

In  the  Face  of  the  World. 

To  His  Own  Master. 

The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 

The  Wooing  of  May. 

Fortune's  Gate. 

A  Tragic  Honeymoon. 

Gallantry  Bower. 

A  Proctor  s  Wooing.     . 

Bonnie  Maggie  Lauder. 

Mrs.  Dunbar's  Secret. 

Mary  Unwin.    With  a  Illustrations. 


SANDEMAN    (QEORQE) 

Agnes.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6$.  net. 


SAROLEA  (CHARLES).— Ger- 
man Problems  and  Personalities. 
C     wn  Svo,  ciotb,  5*.  net. 


SCOTT   CYRIL).— The  Celestial 

Aftermath.      P->tt  $t<\  cloth,  55.  net. 
Large  Paper  Edition  limited  to 
50  Signed  Copies,  parchment,  21s.  net. 


SELINCOURT      (HUGH      DE), 

Books  by. 
Oxford  from  Within.    With  a  Note 

and  20  Illustration*  in     olour  and  Mono 

chrome  by  YoSHio  Markino.   Demy  Svo, 

clo:h.  fs.  net. 
A    Daughter    of    the     Morning. 

Cr..wu  Hvo,  cioth,  6s.  net. 


SERGEANT(ADELINE),  Novels 

by.  .  bd.  net  eacu. 

Under  False  Pretences. 
Dr.  Endlcott's  Experiment. 
The  Missing  Elizabeth. 


SERMON     ON     THE    MOUNT 

(  I  he  ».  Illuminated  in  Gold  and  Colours 
UERTO    Sangorski.       Fcap.  4tO. 
Jap.  vellum,  35.  bd.  net ;    parchment,  full 
gilt.  \vi*h  silk  ties.  6j.  net. 


>T.  MARTINS  LIBRARY  (The). 

iet  per  Vol.  ; 
leather,  ^llt  top.  41.  net  per  Vol 
ALTER  B! 
London.  Westminster. 

Jerusalem.     By  Be  *nt  and  Palmer. 
All  bortiand  Conditions  of  Men. 
Sir  Richard  Whittington. 
Gaspard  de  Coligny. 

SN1   UOCCACCIO. 
The  Decameron. 

KB\r.R. 

Plppa  Passes:  and  Men  and  Wo- 
men. 

Dramatis  Persona;  ;  and  Dra- 
matic Romances  and  Lyrics. 


ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY— continutd. 
By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Deemster. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
The  Woman  in  White. 

Bv  DANIEL  DEFOE. 
Robinson    Crusoe.     With   37    Illus- 
trations by  G.  Cruikshank. 
By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Speeches.     With  Portrait 

By  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
Eighteenth   Century    Vignettes. 
In  Three  Series,  each  Illustrated. 
By  W.S.  GILBERT. 
Original  Plays.     In   Four  Series,  the 
Fourth  Series,  with  a  Portrait 
Bv  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

Bv   BRET  HARTE. 
Condensed  Novels. 
Mliss,  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp, 

a>  d  other  Stories.     With  Portrait. 
Poetical  Works. 

By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.      Illustrated  by  J.  G.  THOMSON. 
Compiled  bv  A.  H.  HYATT. 
The  Charm  of  London:  An  Anthology. 
The  Charm  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Charm  of  Venice. 
The  Charm  of  Paris. 

By  RICHARD  JEFFERIES. 
The  Life  of  the  Fields. 
The  Open  Air. 
Nature  near  London. 

By  CHARLES  LAMB. 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 

By  LORD  MACAULAY. 
History  of  England,  in  5  Volumes. 

By  IUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1  Vol. 
A  History  of  the  Four  Georges 

and  of  William  IV.,  in  2  Vols. 
A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
Accession  oi  Q.  Victoria  to  iooi.in  4  Vols. 
Bv  GEORGE  MacDONALD. 
Poetical  Works.     In  2  vols. 
Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination 
in  10  Vols.  161110.    (For  List,  see  p.  lH.) 
By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 

By  UUIDA. 
Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos. 

EADE. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Wits 

31  Illustration!  bv  M.  B.  Hewkrdine. 
•  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

I'RCY   BYSMiE  SHELLEY. 
Trose  Works.    2  voli..  with  2  Ports. 
Poetical  Works.  2  vols.,  with  2  Plate* 
!>r,  WICK, 

\M  SHAW. 

Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Love. 

H  la  tor  leal  and  Legendary  Ballad  a. 
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ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY— continued. 
In  pocket  size,  cloth,  25.  6d.  net  per  Vol. ; 
leather,  gilt  ton,  45.  net  per  Vol. 
By  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
An  Inland  Voyage. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey. 
The  Silverado  Squatters. 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Yirginibus  Puerisque. 
Men  and  Books. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 
Across  the  Plains. 
The  Merry  Men. 
Prince  Otto. 
In  the  South  Seas. 
Essays  of  Travel. 
Weir  of  Hermiston. 
Tales  and  Fantasies. 
The  Art  of  Writing. 
Lay  Morals,  etc.  Poems. 

By  H.  A.  TAINE. 
History  of  English  Literature,  in 
4  Vols.     With  32  Portraits. 
By  TCHEHOV. 
Tales.    Translated  by  Constance  Gar- 
NETT.    Six  Vols.     Now  ready. 
By  MARK  TWAIN.— Sketches. 
By  WALTON  and  COTTON. 
The  Complete  Angler. 

By   WALT  WHITMAN. 
Poems.     Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  M. 
Rossetti.    With  Portrait. 


SANGORSKI       (ALBERTO), 

Books  Illuminated   by.      Fcap.  4to. 

Jap.  vellum.  35.  6d.  net  each;  parchment 

gilt,  with  silk  ties,  65.  net  each. 
Prayers   Written  at  Yailima  by 

ROBK.RT  Louis  sikvenson. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Morte  d' Arthur,  by  Lord  Tennyson. 


SCOTT  (CYRIL).— The  Celestial 

Aftermath.  P.>tt  4*o,  cloth,  5.?.  net. 
Large  Paper  Edition,  limited  to  50 
copies,  signed  by  the  Author,  2 it.  net. 


SHADOWLESS  MAN  (THE): 
Peter  SchlemihI.  By  a.von  Chamisso. 
Illustrated  by  GORDON  Browne.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net. 


SHAKESPEARE   LIBRARY 

Part  I. 
The  Old-Spelling  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  F.  J.  FURNIVALL,  M.A.,  D.Litt., 
andF.  W.  Clarke.  M.A.  Demy8vo,  cl., 
2s.  6d.  net  each  Play.  Of  some  of  the 
plays  a  Library  Edition  may  be  had 
at  ss.  net  each.  A  list  of  volumes 
on  application. 

Part  II. 

The  SHAKESPEARE  CLASSICS. 
S-mall  crown  8vo,  quarter-bouud  antique 
grev  boards,  25.  td.  net  per  vol. ;  those 
marked  f  may  also  be  had  in  velvet 
Persian  at  4s.  net  ;  and  those  marked  * 
on  large  pap«r,  half  parchment,  5*.  net. 
per  vol.     Each  volume  with  Frontispiece. 

•t  1  Lodge's  'Rosalynde':  the 
original  of  Shakespeare's  '  As 
You  Like  It.'  Edited  by  W.  W. 
Greg,  M.A.  [Ready. 


SHAKESPEARE  LIBRARY-cwi*. 
SHAKESPEARE  CLASSICS-^/. 

Volumes  published  or  in  preparation, 

*|2.  Greene's  *  Pandosto,'  or  '  Doras- 
tus  and  Fawnia':  the  original 
of     Shakespeare's     '  Winter's 

Tale.'    Ed.  by  P.  G.  Thomas.   [Ready. 

*t3-  Brooke's  Poem  of  Romeus  and 
Juliet ' :  the  original  of  Shake- 
speare's  'Romeo    and  Juliet.' 

Edited  by  P.  A.  Daniel.  Modernised 
and  re-edited  by  J.  J.  MUNRO.       [Ready. 

4.  'The  Troublesome  Reign  of 
King  John ' :  the  Play  rewritten 
by  Shakespeare  as  'King  John.' 

Edited  by  Dr.  F.  J.  FURNIVALL  and 
John  Munro,  M.A.  [Ready. 

5,6.    'The    History    of   Hamlet': 

With  other  Documents  illustrative  of 
the  sources  of  Shakspeare's  Play,  and  an 
Introductory  Study  of  the  LEGEND  OF 
Hamlet  by  Prof.  I.  Gollancz. 

*f  7.  '  The  Play  of  King  Leir  and  His 
Three  Daughters ' :  the  old  play 
on  the  subject  of  King  Lear, 

Edited  by  Sidney  Lee,  D.Litt.     [Ready. 

*f8.   'The    Taming    of   a    Shrew': 

Being  the  old  play  used  by  Shakespeare 
in  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.'  Edited 
by  Professor  F.  S.  BOAS,  M.A.      [Ready. 

*f9.  The  Sources  and  Analogues  of 
'  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.' 
Edited  by  Frank  Sidgvvick.       [Ready. 

10.  'The  Famous  Victories  of 
Henry  Y.' 

11.  'The  Mensechmi':  the  original 
of  Shakespeare's  'Comedy  of 

Errors.'  Latin  text,  with  the  Eliza- 
bethan Translation.  Edited  by  W.  H.  D. 
Rouse,  Litt.D.  [Ready. 

12.  'Promos  and  Cassandra': 
the  source  of  'Measure  for 
Measure.' 

13.  'Apolonius   and     Silla':     the 

source  of  'Twelfth  Night.'  Edited  by 
Morton  Luce.  [Ready. 

14.  'The  First  Part  of  the  Conten- 
tion betwixt  the  two  famous 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter,' and  '  The  True  Tragedy  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  Yoik':  the 
ori>,inais  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
'King  Henry  VI.' 

is  The  Sources  of '  The  Tempest.' 

16.  The  Sources  of  '  Cymbeline.' 

17.  The  Sources  and  Analogues 
of  'The  Merchant  of  Yenice.' 

Edited  by  Piolessur  I.  Gollancz. 

18.  Romantic  Tales :  the  sources  of 
'  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  '  Merry 
Wives,'  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing,' 
'  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.' 
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SHAKESPEARE    LIBRARY-omr. 
•fi9.  20   Shah  espeare's  Plutarch:  the 

sources  of  '  Julius  Cassar,  '  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.'  ■  Corioianus,'  and'Timon.' 
Ed.  C.  F.  TUCKKR  Brooke,  MA.  [Ready. 
Part  III. 
THE  LAMB  SHAKESPEARE 
FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
With  Illustrations  and  Music.  Based  on 
Mary  and  Charlie  Lamb'sTales from 
Shakespeare,  and  edited  by  Professor 
I.  Gollancz,  who  has  inserted  within 
the  prose  setting  those  scenes  and 
passages  from  the  Plays  with  which 
the  young  reader  should  early  become  ac- 
quainted. The  Music  arranged  by  T. 
Maskell  Hardy.  Imperial  i6mo,  cloth, 
is.  td.  net  per  vol.  ;  leather.  2s.  td.  net  per 
vol.  ;  School  Edit.,  linen,  is.  net  per  vol. 

I.  The  Tempest. 
II.  As  You  Like  It. 

III.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
IV  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
V.  The  Winters  Tale. 
VI   Twelfth  Night. 
VII.  Cymbeline. 
VIII.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
IX.  Macbeth. 
X.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 


XI   Life  of  Shakespeare  for  the 
Young.     By  Prof.  I.  Got-LAVCZ. 

[Preparing. 
XII,  An  Evening  with  Shake- 
speare: 10  Dramatic  Tableaux  n>i 
Young  People,  with  Music  by  T 
Maskell  Hardy,  and  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  3s.  td.  net  ; 
linen,  15.  td.  net. 


Part  IV. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  ENGLAND. 

A  series  of  volumes  illustrative  or  th< 
life,  thought,  and  letters  of  England  in  tht 
time  of  bhakcspc.ire. 

Robert  Laneham's  Letter,describing 
part  of  the  Entertainment  ^iven  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth 
1575.  With  Introduction  by  Dr.  Flkm 
vall,  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo 
cloth,  5s.  :.' 

The   Rogues   and    Vagabonds  of 
Shakespeare's  Youth:  reprint* of 

Hani: 

rlyberdyne's  '  5>ermoi 

in   PmIm  of  Thieve*  and  Thievery,'  *> 

With  ma»y  wendeutv     E<i!ted.  with  In 

fero  l«  .  S/AED  Vii.ki  and  Di 

.  vai.l.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  5a  not. 

Shakespeare's  Holinshed:  a  reprint 
the     passages     in     Holinshed' 
•  was  made  in 
Shak- 

Edit'd   by    W. 
Ston*.     KoyaJ  8vo,  cloth,  iw.  1 1 


SHAKESPEARE   LIBRARY-cwt/. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  ENGLAND— cont. 

The  Shakespeare  Allusion  Book. 

Reprints  of  ail  references  to  Shakespeare 
and  hisWorks  before  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  collected  bv  Dr.  I  noli  by.  Miss 
L.  Toulmin  Smith, "Dr.  Furnivall,  and 
J.  J.  Muxro.  Two  vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth, 
215.  net 

The  Book  of  Elizabethan  Yerse. 

Edited  with  Notts  bv  William 
Stanley  Braithwaite.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.  Small  crown  8vo 
cloth,  is.  6d,  net ;  vellum  gilt,  12s.  6d.  net. 


A  Study  of  Shakespeare.    By  A.  C. 

SWINBURNR.     Crown  8v«>,  cloth,  8s. 
The  Age  of  Shakespeare.    By  A.  C. 

Swinburne.      Cr.  8vo,  buckram, 6i.net. 


SHELLEY'S  (PERCY  BYSSHE) 

Complete  W-rk>  in  VERSE  (2  Vols.)  and 

PROSE (2  VoK).  each  with  Frontispiece. 

Edited  by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd. 

St.  Martins  Library  Edition.     Pott 

8vo,  cloth,  2s.  td.  net  per  vol. ;  leather 

gilt,  4$.  net  per  vol. 
•**Alsoan  Edition  in  B  vols.  cr.8vo,  cloth,  3«.<M. 
net  i»er  vol.,  in   which  tli«s  Poktical  Works 
form  3  vols,  and  the  Psoas  Works  2  vols. 
See  also  under    Florence  Press  Books, 

page  10. 


SHERIDAN'S      (RICHARD 

BRINSLEY)    Complete    Works 

Edited  by  F.STAINFORTH.  With  Portrait 
and  Memoir.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  33.  td.  net. 


SHIEL  (M.  P.),  Novels  by. 

The  Purple  Cloud.   Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

is.  td.  net. 
Unto  the  Third  Generation.  Cr.8vo, 

cloth,  6s.  net. 


SIGNBOARDS:    The   History    of, 

from  the  Earliest  Times:  including 
Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable  Charac- 
ters. By  Jacob  Larwood  and  J.  C. 
Hotten.  With  95  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3r.  td.  net. 

SIMS  (QEORQE  R.)f  Books  by. 

Orown  8vo,  picture  eover,  is.  net  «ach;  oloth, 
is.  td.  net  each. 

The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader. 
Dagonet  Ditties. 
Life  We  Live. 
Young  Mrs.  Caudle. 
Li  Ting  of  London. 
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SIMS  (GEORGE  R.),  Books  by— cont. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  net  each. 

Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 

Mary  Jane  Married. 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

Anna  of  the  Underworld. 

Joyce  Pleasantry.      With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  Hugh  Thomson. 

Por  Life- and  After. 

Once    upon  a  Christmas    Time. 
With  8  Illustrations  by  CHAS.  GREEN,  R.I. 

In  London's  Heart. 

A  Blind  Marriage. 

Without  the  Limelight. 

The  Small-part  Lady. 

Biographs  of  Babylon. 

The  Mystery  of  Mary  Anne. 

His  Wife's  Revenge. 

Tinkletop's  Crime. 

Dramas  of  Life. 

Zeph. 

Ring  o'  Bells. 

Dagonet  Abroad. 


Popular  Editions,  med.  8vo,  gi.  net  each. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

How  the  Poor  Live;    and  Horrible 

London.     Cr.  8vo,  leatherette,  is.  net. 

Dagonet  Dramas.    Crown  8vo,  15.  net. 


SLADEN  (DOUGLAS).— A  Jap- 
anese Marriage.     Med.  8vo,  gd.  net. 


SLANG  DICTIONARY  (The):  His- 

toncal  and  Anecdotal.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6s.  net. 


SMEDLEY (CONSTANCE:  Mrs 
Maxwell  Armfield),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  net, 
Service.    With  Frontispiece.  - 


Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  net  each. 
Mothers  and  Fathers.    Frontispiece. 
Commoners' Rights.    With 8  Illustra- 
tions by  Maxwell  Armfield. 
Una  and  the  Lions. 
See  also  The  Flower  Book,  p.  10. 


SNAITH  (J.  C.).-The   Coming. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


SOMERSET   (Lord    HENRY).- 

Songs  ol  Adieu.    4to,  Jap.  veil.,  5*-  net, 


SPALDING    (Kenneth    J.).  —  A 

Pilgrim's  Way.  Fcap.  4to,  3*.  6d.  net. 


SPANISH  ISLAM:  A  History  of 

the  Moslems  in  Spain.     By  Reinhart 

Dozy.  Translated,  with  Biographical 
Introduction  and  additional  Notes,  by 
F.  G.  Stokes.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Map.     Royal  8vo,  buckram,  215-.  net. 


SPEIGHT  (E.  E.).— The  Galleon 

of  Torbay.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


SPEIGHT  (T.  W.),  Novels   by. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  net. 
Her  Ladyship. 
The  Grey  Monk; 
The  Master  of  Trenance. 
The  Secret  of  Wy vera   Towers. 
Doom  of  Siva. 
As  it  was  Written 
The  Web  of  Fate. 
Experiences  of  Mr.  Yerschoyle. 
Stepping  Blindfold. 


(MRS.    M.     H.), 


SP1ELMANN 
Books  by. 

Margery Redford  and  her  Friends. 

With  itlustradons  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 
Large  crown  8vo,  cioth,  55.  net. 

The  Rainbow  Book:  Sixteen 
Tales  of  Fun  and  Fancy.  With 
37  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Rackham, 
Hugh  Thomson  and  other  artists.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d.  net. 


SPY'   (FORTY  YEARS  OF),  by 

LESLIE  WARD.  W.th over  150  Illus- 
trations after  Portraits  and  Caricatures 
by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  js.  6d. 
net. 


STATHAM  (rt.    HEATHCOTE). 

—  What  is  Music  ?  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 


STEDMAN    (E.    C). -Victorian 

Poets.     Crown  8to,  cloth,  9*.  net. 


STERNE    (LAURENCE).- 

A  Sentimental  Journey.  With  89 
Illustrations  by  T.  H.  ROBINSON,  and 
Portrait.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6d.  net ; 
post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather, 
4j.  net. 
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STEVENSON    (R.    LOUIS 

Works    by. 

Ylrginlbus  Puerlsque,  and  other 
Papers.  Florence  Press  Edition. 
With  12  Illustrations  in  Coloured  Collo 
type  by  Norman  Wilkinson.  Cr.  4to, 
bds.,  £2  125.  6d.  net ;    vellum.  £■$  35.  net, 

Stevenson's  Poems:  Complete  Edition. 
Printed  in  the  Florence  Type.  Small 
fcap.  4to,  gilt  top,  us.  bd.  net. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram.  6s.  net  each. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Walter  Ckane. 

Jin  Inland  Voyage.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  Walter  Crane. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  &  Books 

The    Silverado    Squatters. 

New  Arabian  Nights. 

The  Merry  Men.  j  Lay  Morals,  &c. 

Underwoods:    Poems. 

Memories  and  Portraits. 

Vlrginibus  Puerisque.  ,    Ballads. 

Songs  of  Travel. 

Prince  Otto.  |    Across  the  Plains 

Weir  of  Hermiston. 

In  the  South  Seas. 

Essays  of  Travel. 

Tales  and  Fantasies. 

Essays  in  the  Art  of  Writing. 

Records  of  a  Family  of  Engineers 

The  above  books  are  also  issued  in  a  Finl 
Paper  EnrnoN.pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net 
each  :  leather,  45.  net,  with  the  exception 
of  'Underwoods'  and'  Ballads.'  which 
are  printed  in  1  vol. together  with  'Songs 
of  Travel,'  under  the  tide  of  'Poems. 
'Records  of  a  Family  of  Engineers'  is 
published  at  6s.  net  only. 

A  Lowden  Sabbath  Morn.  With 
Coloured  Front,  and  numerous  Illus.  by 
A.  S.  Boyd.    Cr.  8vo,  buckram,  5s.  net. 


Large    crown    8vo,    cloth,    $s.    net    each 
parchment,  ys.6d.  net  each  ;  or.  Large 
Paper  Editions,  vel.,  12s.  6d.  net  each. 

An  Inland  Yoyage.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  Noel  Hooke. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey  In  the 
Cevennes  Illustrated  iu  Colour  by 
Noel  Rooks. 


A  Child's  Oarden  of  Verses.  Illus- 
trated In  Colour  by  MlLUCKMT  Sow- 
ERBV.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6t.  ne'  ; 
Large  Paper  Ei>..  parchmt.,  ioj.  6d.  net. 

Long  fcap.  Rv  ..  quarter-cloth,  is.  net  each. 
Father  Damien. 
Talk  and  Talkers. 

A  Christmas  Sermon.   Post  Svo.bd- 
Use  a  Mima 

Prayers     Written     at     Yalllma. 

iapp.   2j.    net  ;    and    tbt 
,   Ilium,  by  A  |  in  gold 

and  colours,  fcap.  4to.    Jap.  vel.,  gilt  top 
is.  6d.  net.  ;  parch,  gilt,  with  ties,  6*.  net. 


STEVENSON  (R.  L.)-continued. 
New    Arabian    Nights.     Popular 

Edition,  medium  8vu,  9,/    net. 
The  Suicide  Club;  and  The  Rajah's 
Diamond.      (From    New    Arabian 
Nigh  is.)    With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  J. 
Hennessy.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35. 6d.  net. 

i6mo.  decorated  cloth.  \s.  net  each. 
The    Sire    de    Maletroit's    Door. 
A  Lodging  for  the  Night. 
The  Waif  Woman. 
On  the  Choice  of  a  Profession. 

The  Pavilion  on  the  Links.  With 
illustrations  bv  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  at.  net. 

The  Stevenson  Reader.  Post  8vo, 
cl.,  2s. 6d.  net ;  buckram,  gilt  top,  35.  6d. 
net ;  School  Edition,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

The  Pocket  R.L.S.:  Favourite  Pas- 
sages. 161110,  cl.,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather, 
4&  net. 

Brave  Words  about  Death.  Selected 
from  the  Writiugs  of  Stevenson.  Pott 
8vo,  decorated  cover,  I*.  net. 

R.  I*.  Stevenson :  A  Study.  By  H.  B. 
Baildon.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  55.  net. 

Recollections  of  R.  L.  Stevenson 
in  the  Pacific.  By  Arthur  John- 
stone.    Cr.  Svo,  buckram.  65.  net. 


STOCKTON    (FRANK  R,).-The 

Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall.  With 
36  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s, 6d. 
net. 


STOKES  (FRANCIS  QRIFFIN). 

Translated  and  Edited  by  : 
Epistolse   Obscurorum  Yirorum. 

The  Lttin  text  with  English  Rendering. 

Roya  8vo.  buckram,  25*.  net. 
Spanish  Islam:  a  History  of  the 

Moslems  in  Spain.     By  Reinhart 

Dozy.     Royal  8vo  buckram   215.  net. 


STONE    (CHRISTOPHER), 

Novel*  by.   Cr.  Hvo,  cloth,  6s.  net  each. 
They  also  Serve. 
The  Shoe  of  a  Horse. 

The  Noise  of  Life.    35.  6d.  net. 


STOTT  (BEATRICE).-Christian 

Derrick.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bs.  net. 

STRACHEY  (LYTTON).— Emi- 
nent Victorians.  With  6  Portraits. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d  net. 


STRAUS   (RALPH),  Novels  by. 

6f.  net  each. 
The   Man  Apart 
The  Little  Gods  Drum. 


STRUTT     (JOSEPH).  -The 

Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 
01  l.ngland.  With  140  Illustrations. 
Crow  net. 

STUART  (H.  LONOAN),  Novels 

by.     Crown  Hvn.  cloth,  6*.  net  each. 
Weeping  Cross.      |      Fenella. 
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STUCKENBERd   (V1GGO).— By 

the  Wayside.  Translated  trom  the 
Danish  and  illustrated  by  Una  Hook. 
Small  fcap.  4to,  boards,  3s  6d.  net. 


SUTRO     (ALFRED).  —  The 

,     Foolish    Virgins*       Fcp.    8vo,    cloth. 
is.  od.  net. 


SWIFTS  (Dean)  Choice  Works, 

in  Prose  and  Verse.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,3s.  bd.  net. 

Jonathan    Swift :   A  study.     By  J. 

Churton  Collins.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35. 6d.  set. 


SWINBURNE'S     (ALGERNON 
CHARLES)  Works. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  Collected  Tra- 
gedies. In  5  Vols.,  cr.8vo,  305.  net  the  set. 

Songs  before  Sunrise.  Florence 
Prkss  Edition.  Crown  4to.  hand-made 
paper,  boards,  26s.  net  ;  vellum,  36s.  net. 

Selections.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Dolores.     Small  4to,  boards,  is.  net. 


The  Queen-Mother;  and  Rosa- 
mond.   Crowi*  8vo,  "js.  6J.  net. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon.    Crown  8vo,6s 

Chastelard:  A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  75 

Poems  and  Ballads.  First  Series 
Crown  8vo,  qs. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series 
Crown  8vo,  qs. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Third  Series 
Crown  8vo,  7s. 

Songs  before  Sunrise.  Cr.  8vo  10s.  6d 

Bothwell:  ATragedv.  Crown  8vo,  12s. ba. 

Songs  ofTwo  Nations.  Crown  8yo,ft». 

George  Chapman  (in  Vol.  II.  of  G 
CHAPMAN'S  Works.)     Cr.  8vo,  35.  bd.  net. 

Essays  and  Studies.    Crown8vo,  12s. 

Erechtheus:  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo, 6s. 

A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Crown 
8vo,  6.?. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Cr.  8vo,  85 

Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Cr.  8vo,6s. 

Studies  in  Song,    trown  8vo,  7s. 

Mary  Stuart:  A  Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  85. 

Tristram  of  Lyonesse.  Crown  8vo,os 

A  Century  of  Roundels.      Cr.  Svo,  6s. 

A  Midsummer  Holiday.    Cr.  8vo,  7s 

Marino  Faliero:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  6s 

A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.  Cr.  8vo,  6s 

Miscellanies.    Crown  8vo  12s. 

Locrine:  A  Tragedy.    Crown  *<vo,  6s. 

A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson.    Cr.  8vo,  7.? 

The  Sisters:  ATrigedy;  Crown  8vo,  6s 

Astrophel,  &C.     Crown  8vo,  Js. 

Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 
Crown  8vo,  9s. 

The  Tale  of  Balen.    Crown  8vo,  yf, 

Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lom- 
bards:    A  Ti  aged  v.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  Channel  Passage.    Crown  8vo,  7s. 

Loye's  Cross -Currents:  A  Year's 
Letters.    Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

William  Blake.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  nat. 


SWINBURNE  (ALQERNON  CHARLES) 

— continued 
The  Duke  of  Gandia.    Crown  8vo:  5*. 
The  Age  of  Shakespeare.    Crown 

8vo,  6s.  net. 
Charles  Dickens.    Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 


SWINNERTON     (FRANK), 

Novels  by. 
The  Young  Idea.  |  The  Casement. 
The  Merry  Heart.    3s.  6d.  ntt  ea. 


SYRETT  (NETTA),  Novels   by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  bd.  net  each. 
Anne  Page. 
A  Castle  of  Dreams. 
Olivia  Li.  Carew. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net  each. 
Drender's  Daughter. 
The  Endless  Journey,  &c. 
Three  Women. 
Barbara  of  the  Thorn. 


Troublers  of  the  Peace.    $s.  net. 
Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  9i.net. 
Anne  Page.    |    Olivia  JL.  Carew. 
Three  Women. 


TAINE'S    History    of    English 

Literature.  Trans. byHENRY  Van  Laun. 
Four  Vols.,  with  32  Portraits,  pott  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  bd.  net  each  ;  leather,  gilt  top, 
4.?.  net  each. 


TCHEHOV  (ANTON).— Tales 
translated  from  the  Russian  by 
Constance  Garnett.  S.x  vols, 
now  ready.  I.  T  e  Darling,  etc.  II. 
The  Duel,  etc.  III.  The  Lady  with  the 
Dog,  etc.  IV.  The  Pa-ty,  etc.  V.  The 
Wife,  etc.  VI.  The  Witch,  etc.  Pott 
Svo  cioth,  2s.  bd.  net;  leather,  4s.  net  each. 


TENNYSON      (CHARLES).— 

Cambridge  from  Within.  Illusts.  by 
Harry  MoRLEY.    Dy.8vo,  cl.,5s.  net. 

THACKERAY(W.  M.).— The  Rose 

and  The  King.  Illusts.  bv  Gordon 
Browne.  Demv  8vo.  cloth,  35.  bd.  net. ' 
The  Pocket  Thackeray.  Arranged 
by  A.  H.  Hyatt.  i6mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
net;  leather,  gilt  top, 45.  net. 

THOMPSON     (FRANCIS).    The 

Hound  of  Heaven,  Ten  Drawings 
Illustrating,  by  Fkideswith  Huddart. 
Royal  4to,  boards,  7s.  bd.  net.  Also  50 
ernes    on    parc'mien*. 


I HOREAU :  His  Life  and  Aims. 

By    H.  A.   Page.     Post  8vo,   buckram, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

TIMBS     (JOHN),     Works     by. 

Crown  8vo,  c  oth,  3s.  bd.  net  each. 

Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London. 
With  41  Illustrations. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities.   With  48  Illustrations. 
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TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  Novels  TYTLER   (SARAH),  Novels  by. 


by.    Crown  3vo.  cloth,  t,s.  td.  net  each 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
Frau  Frohmann.    i    Marion  Fay. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
John    Ca  digate. 


TURKISH     ENIGMA,     The. 

Iran  lated  from  the  French  by  WlKI- 
fred  Stephens.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
5s.  net. 


TWAIN'S  (MARK)  Books. 

U  X I FO  R  M  L I B  R A  K  Y  E  D I T I O  X.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  4$.  td.  net  each. 
Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour 

With  iq7  Illustrations  by  E.W.  KE11BLK. 
Roughing  It:  and  The  Innocents 

at  Home.    With  200  Illustrations  by 

F.  A    hKAPER. 

The  American  Claimant.    With  81 
ationsbv  Hal  Hurst  and  others. 
Puddnhead   Wilson     With    Portrait 
s  bv  I  oris  Loeb. 

*  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

With  111  [Uustrai 
Tom     Sawyer     Abroad.     With    26 

Illustration*  by  DAN   P.KARD. 

Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,    With  Port. 

*  A  Tramp  Abroad.    v\'i:h  314  Ulusts. 
•The  Innocents  Abroad;  and  The 

New  Pilgrim's  Progress.  With 
234  Il'.usts.  (The  2s.  td.  edition  is  also 
known  as  Mark  Twain's  Pleasure 
Trip.) 
•The  Gilded  Age.  Bv  Mark  Twain 
and  CD.  WARNER.    With  212  Ulusts. 

•  The   Prince    and    the     Pauper. 

With  iqo  Illustrations. 

•  Life  on  the  Mississippi.   300  Ulusts 
•The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 

Finn.     174  lib  sts.  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 
•A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 

Arthur.    2:0  I  lusts.  1  v  Dan  Bkakd. 
•The  Stolen  'White  Elephant. 
•The  £1.000.000  Bank-Note. 
A     Double-barrelled     Detective 

Story,    v. 
Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of 

Arc.  I-.V.DuMond. 

More  Tramps  Abroad. 
The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadley- 

burtf      v 
The  Choice  Work  8  of  Mark  Twain. 

Ifl  Books  marked  •  may  be  had  in  post 
8vo,  cl..  without  Illustrations,  at  2s.  td. 
net  each. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  td.  net  each. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Macdonald  Lass. 
The  Witch-Wife. 
Rachel  Langton. 
Sapphira. 

Mrs.  Carmichael's  Goddessest 
A  Honeymoon's  Eclipse. 
A  Young  Dragon. 
Three  Men  of  Mark; 
In  Clarissa's  Day. 
Sir  David's  Visitors* 
The  Poet  and  His  Guardian  Angel. 


UPWARD  (ALLEN),  Novels  by. 
The  Queen  against  Owen.    Crown 

8vo,  cl ,  35.  td.  net. 

The     Phantom     Torpedo-Boats. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  td,  net. 


VAN  VORST  (MARIE).— Fairfax 
and  bis  Pride,  Crown  8to,  cloth,  ts. 
net. 


VICENZA  (The  PAINTERS  of). 

By  Tancred  BORENIUS.      With  15  full- 
page  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7*.  td.  net. 


medium  8vo,  <)d.  net  each. 

Tom  Sawyer.     A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

Mark  Twain's  Sketches.    Pott  8v«. 
uilt  top,  4$.  net; 
post  8v<>.  cloth,  is.  64.  net. 

Mark    Twain's    Letters.    Two  ton 

- 


VIOLIN  TONE.    By  hidalgo  Moya 
and  Towry  Piper.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  $s.  net. 


VIZETELLY    (ERNEST     A.)f 
Books  by. 

A  Path  of  Thorns;    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ts- 

net.  

My  Days  of  Adventure  :  the  Fall 
or  France,  1870-71.  With  a  Frontisp. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  td.  net. 

The  True  Story  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  With  Map.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  10s.  td.  net. 


The  Court  of  the  Tullerlei,  18SS. 
1870.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  5s.  net. 

My  Adventures  In  the  Commune. 

I.  any  8vo,  cl.,  12s  td.net. 


In 


Seven   Lands. 

2 i.  td.  net 


Demy  8vo,  cloth 


WALTON   and    COTTON'S 

Complete    Angler.     Pott   8vo,    cloth. 
xj.  td.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  top,  4*.  net. 
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WARDEN  (FLORENCE),  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 
Joan,  the  Curate. 
The  Heart  of  a  GirL    With  8  Illustt. 
Tom  Dawson. 

The  Youngest  Miss  Brown. 
A  Fight  to  a  Finish; 
The  Old  House  at  the  Corner. 
Love  and  Lordship. 
What  Ought  She  to  Do? 
My  Lady  of  Whims. 
Tom  Dawson.    Medium8vo.9i.net. 


WARRANT  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

With  the  59  Signatures  and  Seals.  2s.  net. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen 

Of  Scots.     2s.  net. 


WESTALL  (WILL.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6d.  net  each. 
Trust-Money. 
A  Woman  Tempted  Him. 
For  Honour  and  Life. 
Her  Two  Millions. 
Two  Pinches  of  Snuff. 
With  the  Red  Eagle. 
A  Red  Bridal.  |    Nigel  For  tea  cue, 
Ben  Clough.       |    Birch  Dene. 
Sons  of  Belial.  |  Strange  Crimes, 
Her  Ladyship's  Secret. 
The  Phantom  City. 
Ralph  Norbreck's  Trust. 
A  Queer  Race.  I  Red  Ryvington, 
Roy  of  Roy's  Court. 
As  Luck  would  have  it. 
As  a  Man  Sows.  |  The  Old  Bank. 
Dr.  Wynne's  Revenge. 
The  Sacred  Crescents. 
A  Very  Queer  Business. 

With  the  Red  Eagle.  Med.  8vo,  gd.  net 


WHISHAW     (FRED.),     Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  net  each. 
A  Forbidden  Name.  |  Mazeppa. 
Many  Ways  of  Love.  With  8  [Musts. 
Near  the  Tsar,  near  Death. 


WHITMAN  (WALT),  Poems  by. 

Selected  by  W.  M.  ROSSKTTI.    Putt  4to, 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  ;  leather,  4*.  net. 
Drum     Taps.        ^pecial    War    Edition. 
Small  4to  ;  decorated  cover,  15.  net. 


WILDE   (LADY).— The  Ancient 

Legends,  Charms, and  Superstitions 
of  Ireland.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  bd.  net. 


WILLIAMS  (W.    MATTIEU).— 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  55.  net. 


WILSON   (Dr.    ANDREW),    by. 

Leisure-Time  Studies.  With  Illustra- 
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